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TO HIS LADY. 





BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 





As the sunflower turns its face to the sun 
From early morn till the dav is done, 

So I turn my worshiping eyes to thee— 
The sun of the whole round world for me. 


The years may come, and the years may go, 
With summer of roses and winter of snow: 
Tho the season is bleak and naught is in tune, 
Still thou art my summer and so it is June. 


Ob cold are these wind-swept days and bleak, 

But the world grows warm when I hear thee speak; 
And the birds in my heart begin to sing, 

And call to each other to welcome the spring. 


Then shine on thy worshiper, radiant sun, 

Shine, and the day will never be done; 

Since thy smile is my sunshine, Heart’s Delight, 

Tnou canst make high noon of the darkest night. 
BosTON, MASS. 





—————_->-- 


LONGFELLOW. 





AT THE POET’S GRAVE WITH THE CHILDREN, 





BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





BECAUSE that he loved the children, 
If for nothing else, we would say 
This is a grand old poet 
Who is sleeping here to-day. 


Awake, he loved their voices, 
And wove them into his rhyme, 

And the music of their laughter 
Was with him all the time. 


Kindly and warm and tender, 
He nestled each childish palm 

So close in his own that bis touch was a prayer, 
And his voice a blesséd psalm. 


Tho he knew the tongues of nations, 
And their meanings all were dear, 
The prattle and lisp of a little child 
Was tbe sweetest for him to hear. 


He has turned from the marvelous pages 
Of many an alien tome— 

Haply come down from Olivet, 
Or out through the gates of Rome; 


Set sail o’er the seas between him 
And each little beckoning hand 
That tluttered about in the meadows 
Aad groves of his native land— 


F luttered and flashed on his vision, 
As, in the glimmering light. 

Of the orchard lands of his childhood, 
Tue blossoms of pink and white. 


And there have been smiles of rapture 
Lighting his face as he came, 

Hailing the children hailing bim, 
And calling them each by name. 


And there have been sobs in his bosom, 
As out on theshores he stepped; 
And many a little welcomer 
Has wondered why he wept. 


That was because, O Children— 
(Iu fancy the words cameslow 
And solemn and sweet through the roses 
’ You have heaped o’er the heart below)— 


That was because, O Children, 
Ye might not always be 

The same that the Saviour’s arms were wound 
About in Galilee! 


So because that he loved the Children, 
If for nothing else, we would say 
This is a grand old poet 
Whois sleeping here to-day, 
INDIANAPULTIS, LIND. 


“WHAT ABOUT THE NORTHERN NEGRO?” 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





AN article with this caption, which appeared lately in 
THE INDEPENDENT, was a fair, calm statement of the ob- 
stacles placed in the way of the Northern colored man 
to higher development by the prejudice of the whites, 

They were, in brief: He is debarred from pursuits that 
are remunerative; he is paid less wages than the white 
man for the same work; he is compelled to pay the 
highest rents for the shabbiest houses; the door to legiti- 
mate aspiration and advancement is, in a word, barred 
against him. 

Now, these are facts concerning his condition in the 
city of New York; but do they fairly index his status in 
the whole North? It seems to me there are some hopeful 
points in the case which the writer of this article, dis- 
passionate and just as he is, has missed. 

Naturally, the colored man has less chance to change 
his position in a city like New York than anywhere else. 
The struggle for existence—for the mere chance to work 
—is growing more desperate in this country with each 
year, in all classes. As a matter of course, the pressure 
is most stringent in the great centers of population and 
trade. The man who is weighted in this fight by the 
color of his skin, by an inherited vice or weakness, or by 
a despondent or sluggish temperament, will naturally 
be soonest trampled down where the crowd is thickest. 

But go outside of New York. Wherever the African 
or mulatto has gone to work at farming with energy and 
steadiness, he has succeeded. Mother Nature has not 
yet found out any difference in the color of her children; 
she doles her bounty toall alike. Farming is work for 
which he has been trained, and a bushel of potatoes 
bring precisely the same price in the market whether 
sold by a white man or a black. I can point to large 
farms and countless small holdings in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and New Jersey, owned by men of color, and paid 
for out of their hard earningssince the War. In Virginia 
and Maryland, where they thoroughly understood the 
process of tillage and where land, for a time, could be 
bought for a song, their success has been much more 
rapid. 

It is true that in the North colored boys are barred out 
of the trades by prejudice; but so are white boys by the 
policy of the Trades Unions. Foreign skilled laborers 
have almost a monopoly of that road to fortune here. 
But if any colored boy chooses to go South he will find 
the trades almost wholly in possession of his race, and 
abundance of work and wages waiting for the sober, in- 
dustrious man, be his color what it may. When the 
white planter, mill-owner or boss mechanic urges the 
introduction of Irish or German laborers, it is because 
he finds the Negro neither sober nor industrious. As a 
mechanic, the freedman has a fair chance in the South. 
I haveseen blocks of handsome buildings in some of the 
principal cities, of which the contractors and builders 
had been Negroes. 

Nor is it quite accurate to say that the white prejudice 
alone is to blame for his exclusion from trade. How 
often does he try to go into it? Lack of means and 
fear of risk deter him, for he is usually both poor and 
timid. But the fact is, that the trading faculty does 
not. belong to him as to the Jew or the New Englander. 
We must take these idiosyncracies of character as well 
as outside circumstances into account when inquiring 
into the condition of a race. If he chooses to try trade 
he will not be barred out. There are colored hucksters 
in the markets of most cities. White customers buy 
poultry and herbs from black hands there, and they 
would buy sugar or tape just as readily from them over 
acounter. The man who sells as good sugar and coffee 
as his neighbor for a penny less on the pound will carry 
' the market, tho his skin be yellow or black. No preju- 
dice will stand before the demands of trade. 

I do not fora moment underrate or deny the preju- 
dice which weighs down the lives of this loyal, gentle, 
affectionate race; a weight so heavy and intolerable 
that no one felt surprise that an educated girl in Roa- 
noke the other day, when she was discovered to be a 
Negro, shot herself through the heart. It is a prejudice 
as incomprehesible to any sane mind as it is unjust and 
cruel. 

\ But the question is, What can the colored man do 
against it? For thirty years he has been contending 











with it in Philadelphia with a steady persistence in 
well-doing, and what is the result? 

The colored people in this city form a large, influen- 
tial community. They earn their money not only as 
‘cooks, waiters and barbers,” the employments to 
which they are said to be doomed, but precisely as their 
white brethren earnit. They are dealers in groceries, 
coal, wood, dry goods; they are doctors, clergymen, 
teachers, caterers, brokers, tailors, dressmakers; they 
have their churches, their schools, from the highest to 
the lowest grade; their clubs—dining, dancing, Shakes- 
pearean; their charitable and literary societies, their 
newspapers. Some of them are artists, or elocutionists; 
many are musicians, There is a class among them of 
men of wealth who livein quiet and luxurious comfort. 
They have an established social life totally separate 
from that of the whites, and they strongly prefer that 
it shall be separate. Even in the kitchen, if a house- 
keeper tries to mix the races, the objection comes first 
from the Negro, who, if neat and skillful, holds herself 
to be of higher caste than the ignorant, unsavory for- 
cigner. In short, they show the innate strength of a 
self-respecting race who are succeeding in a struggle 
against desperate odds. 

This struggle, the sense of injustice, and the resolve 
to succeed,have made the Northern Negro strangely un- 
like his careless, confiding Southern brother. He re- 
tains the patient good-humor and curtesy which is a 
characteristic of the race, but he is grave and taciturn 
with the whites. There isa quiet, reticent dignity about 
the more intelligent of these people in both the North 
and South which reproaches us for their wrongs as no 
complaint could do. 

Surely it is a mistake to call their condition -‘hope- 
less,” or to discourage them. The prejudice with which 
the colored man has to contend is no more bitter than 
that of all Europeans against the Jews, or of the Roman 
against the Northern barbarian, or of the Norman 
against the Saxon. These despised races have worked 
their way to full recognition. The Negroin this country 
has his future in his own hands. 

No prejudice will stand before a clean, energetic, use- 
ful life. But his life must be clean, energetic and use- 
ful. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF MEXICO. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D , LL.D. 








THERE existed under the Spanish domination only a 
jimited number of journals, They were entirely under the 
control of the clerical party. The aspiring class, await- 
ing liberty and hoping against hope, had no opportunity 
for a regular expression of their varied aims. The most 
of the journals were the mouthpiece of the priesthood, 
who, almost to a man, were favorable to the continu- 
ance of tbe Spanish supremacy. Butthe friends of lib- 
erty had their means of getting their longings before 
the public. These were in the form of small pamphlets, 
and often of broadsides. There were no titie-pages, no 
blank spaces. If the first page could spare room for a 
title in capitals, it was as much as could be expected. 
These were printed in out-of-the-way places, very much 
as the first Brownist and Mar-Prelate tracts were printed 
in England. Happy the officer who could find out 
either the printer, the distributer, or the man who har- 
bored one of the vile Mexican things. 

These irregular, but frequent little pamphlets, printed 
on coarse paper and in poor typography, did magnificent 
service for the liberation of Mexico. They abounded on 
allsides, They were not only to be found in the larger 
places, as Mexico City,Zacatecas, Queretaro and Peubla, 
but in the obscure and distant places, in the mountain 
hamlets, wherever Mexicans, of any race, could be 
reached. They did their work most successfully. The 
popular heart was stirred. Mexico’s independence was 
to no small degree, the triumph of the patriots’ hand 
printing-press. 

When the Republic was established the journals were 
immediately converted into a powerful force for the de- 
velopment of the young nation. But while the Govern- 
ment had its organs, the Clericals, nevertheless, con- 
tinued a poorly disguised hostility. The entire political 
press of Mexico has always represented the two wings of 
political sentiment—the liberal and progressive party, 
of which the Presidents so far have been the champions 
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and the Conservative Party, which is led by the clergy 
and the old and reactionary Spanish aristocracy. 

The distribution of the journals is divided between 
the city of Mexico and the states of the Republic.* The 
total number of journals, of every kind, is two hundred 
and twenty-nine. Of these, seventy-two are published 
in the capital and one hundred and fifty-seven in the 
different states. The distribution according to states is 
as follows: 


Aquas Calientes........... ee re 7 
California (Lower)........ SN I cad cccnesesiases 9 
CNG oie so. cn. ctcscvcce Dt i tccaeneaeenenmetee 1 
IS 6 ac whe caret sbanes St PED. in scat nade canna 7 
ES eee ae eer 
ens savannndeawe 2 San Luis Potosi.......... 5 
CNS cd. tg tate ORR ces ceed eeeneknedeen 8 
NN uid nciace deweneanou D GARG weencckeescnsvcssas 2 
Guanajuato,...........000 i re 5 
IG Sica s\ beekaoa cans SOG, ike sav iccedeas 12 
I ein en id aot baie DR ca kitivcandnawenwnten 2 
SNES cabateekeneabons 2 Vera Crasz.......- pion 11 
Mexico (the state apart Rs 0 acca letvadeniwene 8 
from the city).......0..- D . BR, cans <necnsececaus 7 
i akckd sdnddoekaeesce 1 — 
Mianteksiuhiinesedrcabexniaeenavin 157 


El Siglo XIX (The Nineteenth Century) is the oldest 
journal of the Mexican daily press. It was founded 
about forty-six years ago by Ignacio Complido, and has 
been an ardent defender of the Liberal Party. It favored 
the revolution by which Lerdo was put out of the Presi- 
dency, and is a strong supporter of the present Govern- 
ment, under President Diaz. The most popular, impor- 
tant and widely circulated of all the journals of the Re- 
public is the El Monitor Republicano (The Republican 
Monitor), founded about forty years ago by Garcia Torres. 
These two papers control the liberal sentiment of the 
Republic. El Partido Liberal (The Liberal Party) has 
upon its staff some of the foremost literary men of the 
nation. Altamirano, Betancourt, Cosmes, Cuellar, 
Osorno and other litterateurs are among its regular con- 
tributors. Indeed, it may be said of the Mexican press, 
far more than of the New York journals, that the col- 
umns of the dailies are enriched by editorials by the 
most prominent representatives of the later literature. 
Very little of the actual writing for the journals seems 
to be done in the offices. Nearly all the poets and other 
literary men have proven themselves most excellent 
political writers. For intense feeling, for strong parti- 
san writing, for slashing right and left, the daily politi- 
cal paper is not only their favorite organ of expression, 
but their only one. 

El Nacional (The National) seems to be about mid-way 
between the Liberals and Conservatives. It is a moder- 
ate defender of President Diaz’s administration. It was 
founded by Gonzalo Esteva, a scion of an old aristocrat- 
ic family. It is read by the upper classes, and is a fa- 
vorite among them. The poet and essayist, Losa, is a 
contributor to the Nacional. La Voz de Mevrice (The 
Voice of Mexico) is a great representative of the Con- 
servatives. If is the mouthpiece of the priesthood, and 
has a large circulation among them and the constituency 
which they control. It opposes the Government con- 
stantly. Among its editorial contributors are Aguilar 
y Marocho, Otero and the two Terceros, The Impartial 
is also Conservative, and on its editorial staff are Cordo- 
ba, Barcena, Redriguez, Segura and Peredo. El Moni- 
tor Republicano(The Republican Monitor), friendly is to 
the administration. El Instructor (The Instructor), edit- 
ed by Cabellero, is published semi-weekly. It is with- 
out political bias, and exbibits a warm appreciation of 
the United States. Cabellero has visited this country, 
and, as we understand, organized the Mexican editorial 
excursion to the United States a few years ago. 

The foreign colonies in Mexico have also their organs. 
The Two Republics isa daily, and is edited by Messrs. 
Clarke and Blake. It is specially designed for citizens 
of the United States resident in Mexico. It contains 
dispatches of all the important news and occurrerces in 
the country, and also of events in foreign countries. The 
Mexican Financier, also in English, is devoted chiefly 
to the development of larger tommercial relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. The Voice of 
Spain reports Spanish and European events, and culti- 
vates the growth of liberal ideas and friendly relations 
between the Spanish mother country and the Mexican 
daughter. There are three French papers—The Treaty 
of Union, The French Colony and The Mexican Echo, 

There are four illustrated literary journals published 
in Mexico, all issued in the capital. The Choriust of 
Mexico contains one or two reviews of new books in 
each number; The Rascatripas, a small illustrated 
paper, belongs to the Conservatives or Clericals, and bas 
political caricatures in each number; the Artistic Mex- 
ico, edited by Cumbas, has excellent illustrations, de- 
signed to improve the artistic taste of the country; the 
Illustrated Country is a well-edited weekly, and reflects 
credit on the country which produces it. 

The following is the circulation of papers published in 
the City of Mexico: 

Ctreulation. 


El Monitor Republicano ... 5,000 ejemplares. 
El Universal. : -.» 4,000 * 


El Tiempo -. 4,000 oe 
El Nacional.... 4 ... 2,500 “ 
El Diarto del Hogar.... A saccecese GED “ 





*Caballero, Historia Bienal de la Republica Mexicana, pp, 1% f. 








Circuiaton. 
I oon coi acescccacs 's -seseeee. 1,000 ejemplares. 
El Siglo XIX ‘.. be 
pS er ee es 8,000 
Dharto Hapaftol,...... 20-00 ceecneee ee ceeeeeeeeeee 700 “ 
PP er eee ee 1,000 &“ 
Be Part Timber el... ... cece ccccces ccnsesccssese 700 se 
PO i ee eee eee “ 
El Monttor del Pueblo.......... ...-.--cseeeeee oe 2,000 “ 
Ee NOW WOOUG. oc. cccse ccc cccceesccccesssecees 500 bad 
El Pabellim Hepatol. :...........0-c0cceececcceeees 7 « 
The Two Frepublhes..... 2.2.60. ccccccccccccccccepeces 500 « 
El Aboyado Christt@mo. .........ccccccesceccccees 2,800 “ 


In Mexico the Sunday newspaper is as thoroughly do- 
mesticated as the bull-fight. The circulation is larger 
on that day than any other. A publisher gives the in- 
formation that the issues of the newspaper press on Sun- 
day exceed those of any other day of the week by from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. 

We now come to the significant and steadily growing 
journals published by the Protestants of Mexico, ‘The 
invasion of Protestantism has been strong in numbers 
and aggressive in spirit. For the following list of 
Protestant periodicals I am indebted to the Rev. John 
W. Butler, of the city of Mexico: El Faro, edited by J. 
M. Green, D.D., is the organ of the Presbyterians, and is 
published in Mexico. El Evangelista is edited by the 
Rev. David Watkins, and represents the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. El Testigo is under the editorsbip 
of the Rev. E. M. Bissell, is published in Guadalajava, 
and represents the Congregationalists. La Luz is the 
Baptist organ, is published in the city of Mexico, and is 
edited by the Rev. Albert Steelman, D.D. El Ramo de 
Oliva is the organ of the Quakers, and is published in 
Matamoras. The organ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is the Abogado Cristiano Ilustrado, edited by 
the Rev. S. W. Siberts, Ph.D., and published in the city 
of Mexico. Even the International System of Sunday- 
school teaching has invaded Mexico. Both the Presby- 
terian and the Methodist Episcopal Churchcs issue 
them. 

Every tourist in Mexico sees at a glance that Protestant 
influences are penetrating every. part of the new Repub- 
lic. The journal has been found to be one of the chief 
factors for successful work, ever since the founding of 
Protestant missions in Mexico, in 1870. Ail the period- 
icals are ably conducted, and bring before the people 
especially the great religious movements of the Protest- 
ant world, All these journals encourage loyalty to the 
Republic. The editors are in excellent relations with 
the entire editorial fraternity of the country, and are 
most highly respected, both for their ability and the 
cause which they represent. 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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WITH OR WITHOUT CHRIST. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D, 





SOMETIMES a man. of-war encounters on the open sea a 
merchant ship which the Commodore suspects may be- 
long to a hostile power. So he sends a cannon-shot 
across the bow of the merchantman, in order to ‘‘ bring 
her to” for an interview. In like manner the Word of 
God sends some solid shots across the bows of immortal 
souls; not to sink them, but to stop them, and bring 
them to reflection. *‘ To-day if ye will hear my voice, 
harden not your hearts’”—*‘ Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die ?” are specimens of these weighty warnings. They 
are sent in love ard not in wrath; they are earnest ad- 
monitions to halt and to ‘“‘put about ship,” and steer 
Godward and heavenward. ° 

One of the mightiest questions in the Bible is, ** What 
think ye of Christ?” On this question pivots the soul’s des- 
tiny. Another very solemn Bible statement is, ‘‘ Ye were 
without Christ.” This may be the actual condition of 
more than one who is now reading this article. My 
friend, let me say to you in loving frankness, that a soul 
without Christ suffers badly from moral weakness. In- 
tellectually you may be very strong: spiritually very fee- 
ble, For instance, I once saw a man of colossal intellect 
utterly besotted by the brandy-bottle—which he was 
morally too weak to abstain from. The evidence of 
moral weakness is the inability to witbstand the seduc- 
tions of selfishness, the gales of passion, or the onsets of 
temptation. Perhaps you have resolved a thousand 
times to break off from certain besetting sins, and to 
lead a truer and better life. You have failed. Your 
purposes had no staying power; precisely what you need 
is a divine power, the power from on high. Jesus Christ 
offers it to you; he says: ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for you; 
my strength is made perfect in your weakness,” 

Whoever is without Christ is a wandering soul. Strike 
your own little match if you choose; it will soon go out 
and leave you in the dark. All the Christ-denying books 
of these days—whatever brilliant name may be on their 
title-page—are only lucifer-matches. You would not 
dare to have one of them beside your dying pillow. You 
need an unerring, infallible guide, one whom you can 
implicitly trust, and whom millions of the wisest and 
best people have trusted, and been led aright. Jesusthe 
Son of God very kindly says to you: ‘I am the light of 
the world; he that followeth me shal! not wajk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” Try him, my 
friends; and the very first instant that you find Christ 
leading you into evil thoughts or crooked paths or wicked 





ways, you are welcome to halt and desert him. Did 
you ever hear of such a case? 

But you are not only weak and wandering; you are 
often worried with a sense of sinfulness and guiltiness, 
and moral failure. Conscience pricks you. We can 
bear almost anything—pain, poverty, loss, disappoint- 
ment or bereavement—as long as our soul is at peace 
with God. Sin is the only unendurable tormentor. 
Over and over again you have been tormented by it, and 
have tried to drown your convictions of sin. But just 
as the cannonading in a naval battle brings up dead bod- 
ies from the bottom of the sea, so the artillery of God’s 
Word keeps bringing up your sins to your memory. 
How to get rid of sin and its condemnation without Je- 
sus Christ is the question. Itis impossible. ‘‘ My blood 
cleanseth from all sin”; ‘‘ there is no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus.” Friend, confess your 
sins to Christ, and give him an honest trial; I have 
never heard of any person doing this, and ending in 
wretched disappointment or skepticism. Infidels uni- 
formly belong to the class who have never honestly 
made a practical test of Christ for themselves. Blind 
and deaf people are no judges of Niagara. 

In addition to the weakness and the wan- 
dering aud the want of all true peace with- 
out Christ, is the certainty of perdition. Je- 
sus saves; there is none other name under Heaven 
that is given among men whereby we must be saved. 
Whoever is not saved, goes to wreck. We hear much 
in these days of the “larger hope.” Certainly no sinful 
soul could ask for a larger hope or a stronger one than 
is held out in the glorious offer—‘*Whosoever trusteth 
in the Son of God shall be saved.” You could not ask 
for a fairer prebation or a fuller opportunity. Do you 
imagine that you would work at better advantage on a 
secon | trial in the next world if you should strive to 
build a better life out of the shattered wreck and rem- 
nants of a misspent life in this world? It is ix mercy 
that God pushes you up to the necessity of accepting 
Christ and building your eternal character on him; and 
no other opportunity to do this is even hinted at in the 
Bible. There is infinite loving-kindness in the persist- 
ence with which God presses on you the fact that ‘* now 
is the day of your salvation.” 

There is only one thing that keeps you without Christ. 
or, as the Revised Version has it, ‘‘separate from Christ”; 
and that is sin. You cannot plead ignorance of Christ 
or inability to accept him, or hide behind any decree of 
the Almighty; for God ‘‘is long-suffering to you-ward, 
not wishing that any should perish, but that all should 
come to repentance.” “The Saviour stands knocking at 
the door of your heart, with infinite blessings in his 
hands for you, and you bolt him out. Perhaps some fa- 
vorite sins hold the door; they and he cannot dwell to- 
gether there. Perhaps self-righteousness has piled your 
own good deeds against the door, and you insist that you 
can be just as happy, just as strong and just as useful 
without Christ as with him. Perhaps willful unbelief 
refuses to lift the latch; or mayhap it is only a delaying 
spirit that fully intends to open the door to him before 
the footsteps of death are overheard outside. No matter 
what excuse may keep a sick man from taking the only 
medicine that can cure him; he may dislike it, or disbe- 
lieve in it, or delay the taking it; death comes just the 
same. ‘‘Without Christ” means to be without pardon 
of past sins, without power to resist present tempta- 
tions, without peace toward God, without hope for eter- 
nity. He that hath the Son of God hath life; he that 
believeth not on the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
ot God abideth on him, 

Do you inquire what: you will gain by accepting 
Christ? Let me tell you some things you wiil gain. 
Furst of all, you will secure the forgiveness of your sins. 
If a man were in prison it would be a kind act to take 
him a good book or a good dinner or a bune¢h of flowers; 
but it would be an immeasurably greater kindness to 
take him the Governor’s pardon. Sin unforgiven, sin 
unrenounced means Hell. Penitence on your part and 
pardon on Christ’s part means the first step toward 
Heaven. 

With Christ comes a sapernatural strength to resist 
temptation. He that is within you is it finitely stronger 
than any force that may assail you. The secret of every 
noble, true, holy and victorious life from the days of 
Paul to this hour has been just this—*‘ Not I, but Christ 
that liveth in me.” This divine power to resist sin, to 
conquer selfishness and to achieve success is not an oc- 
casional visitant; it is a resident force. ‘‘ Lo,I am with 
you always!” 

With Jesus Christ you have the purest and sweetest of 
joys. The possession of Christ is itself an indescribable 
source of happiness. ‘‘Wealth as a source of happine-s 
is sheer humbug,” said a millionaire to me the other day; 
‘*mine never gave me an ounce of pleasure until I be- 
gan todo good with it.” We ministers often find the 
happiest souls are they who have the least of earthly 
goods and the most of Christ. A pastor once called to 
see an old woman on the ground floor of a dingy rook- 
ery; sbe lay helpless and alone on her bed, and poked 
the scanty fire with a long iron rod; a kind neighbor 
came in occasionally to feed the fire. Her one solace 
was her Bible, her one companion was her Saviour. 
Cheerful, uncomplaining, joyful, she was a living wit- 
ness how little a human soul depends for its richest hap- 
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piness on mere externals, and how supremely happy it 
may be when it bas the contihual presence of the Lord 
of glory. ‘My joy shall remain in you and your joy 
shall be full.” Put this promise to the test, my friend, 
and then tell me—when we get to Heaven—if you were 
disappointed. 


BROOELYN, N.Y. 
_——_-—-_ -> — 


EPISTLES FROM EVERYWHERE. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





I HAVE visited this little town of Mattapoisett at in- 
tervals for upward of forty years. Should any of my 
readers care to know where it is, I will state for their 
benefit that it is situated on the railway route between 
Boston and, New Bedford and, as I guess about, five miles 
from the last-named city. It lies in sight of Naushaun, 
one of the larger of the Elizabeth islands. How I came 
to be drawn hither in the beginning need not be told. 
Enough to say that Icame, saw and was conquered. It 
is an old place which derived whatever importance it 
once possessed from ship-building, which was its chief 
industry. The keels of whalers were laid here, and the 
stroke of the adz was heard all day in its busy yards. 
The vessels that were launched here were dispatched 
to the Pacific and Arctic Seas, whence they returned 
after atwoor three years’ cruise laden with oil. But 
this traffic ended with the War and the discovery of 
petroleum. And such of the old hulksas are not now 
bleaching hereabout,are sunken in the harbors of South. 
ern cities, useless preventives, most of them, to blockade 
runners and the enemy’s vessels of war. 

No business is transacted now in Mattapoisett, or so 
little that one wonders how its people contrive to live 
from year’s end to year’s end; but stop! some twenty 
years ago a Boston merchant conceived the idea of 
turning it into a watering-place, and proceeded to pur- 
chase a number of old houses which had belonged to 
dead and gone captains and sailors. This done, he con- 
tinued toe buy all along the coast-line until he was pos- 
sessed of many acres. Before long. strangers from Bos- 
ton began to visit Mattapoisett on tours of inspection, 
and several of the least wary of the number rented or 
erected little villas. The present industry of this town 
is the entertainment of summer boarders who entertain 
themselves in scorning to know any of the rustic popu- 
lation. Cloth of gold does not readily attach itself to 
cloth of frieze. The house in which this epistle is 
written fronts the curve of the bay, and 1s withina 
stone’s-throw of its waters, which to-night are agitated 
by atempest. Built a hundred and fifty years ago it 
has remained since then in the hands of its builders 
and their descendants who are fast dwindling away. It 
is a plain two-story house with parlors on either side of 
the entry. Each of these rooms has paneled walls and 
high mantels, such as are not put in houses of this de- 
scriptionnow. Its founders were the three traditionary 
brothers who, in order to better their fortunes, quitted 
their English homes for the Bay State. Landing here 
they followed their original vocations, which in this 
instance was the building and manning of ships. Tney 
were not Puritans, for they emigrated too late to be 
that; but they were a hardy, thrifty, and in their way, 
no doubt, God-fearing folk. They filled the office of 
magistrate in various maritime villages, and one at least 
of their number was so far honored as to be sent once 
to the legislature. Enterprising and far-sighted, they 
were on the lookout for rich wives, which the three were 
so fortunate as to obtain. But they are gone, their rich 
wives are gone, and their wealth is a thing of the past. 

I never find myself in an old country-seat like this, 
that Iam not reminded of the pathetic force of Long- 
fellow’s poem: 

** All houses wherein men have lived and died are haunted 

houses.” 

There is not a room in this house which is not peopled 
with memories. Visions of happy brides and ruddy 
grooms; visions of little children in the cradle; visions 
of merry Thanksgiving dinners; visions of dimly lighted 
sick chambers, and visions of dead, cold in their coftins. 
But there are happier visions than these; for in each of 
the rooms of which I have spoken, and in the smaller 
rooms above them, there is alight which no eye but mine 
beholds. I have read much therein, and have written 
more, with no great profit, I fear, to myself or others. 

Nearly twenty years ago I wrote a poem on the death 
of Dickens in the western of these upper rooms, and 
not long afterward a Christmas story, which I recall 
only because I happen to be here now; but better than 
this abortive writing of mine was a ‘‘ Hymn to the Sea,” 
the iaspiration of which I could not escape, since its 
waters were before my window day and night. I may 
be said to have made studies for this in that I paced the 
sands and rocks atall hours and watched the incoming 
and outgoing of the waves, now twinkling merrily in 
the sunlight, and now darkened by the clouds that 
drifted overhead. No poet has yet mastered the secret 
of the sea except Byron, in ‘‘Childe Harold,” and Bryant 
in one of the noblest of his blank verse poems. Of 
course it eluded me. If I refer to the associations which 
cluster around these old rooms, it is not because they 
are of any consequsnce to others, but because they are 
dear to me for many reasons, and chiefly because they 
restore a personality which once belonged to me, but 





which is no longer mine. I see three or four younger 
men sitting or strolling about (alter et idem) now chatting 
pleasantly with cheery companions and now brooding 
over literary projects; one of these men at once hopeful 
and despondent is, to quote a line of Bayard Taylor's, 

** Buried in songs which never yet were sung.” 

One of these unfulfilled dreams concerned itself with 
the aboriginal inhabitants of this sterile but wooded sea- 
shore, whose relics are still to be found in flints and 
arrow-heads, and fragments of whose primitive speech 
still cling to the neighborhoods about. I still believe, 
tho not so strougly as in days gone by, that our poets 
have not yet exhausted the Indian element in our verse 
tho they have written Yamoydens, Wacondas, Fronti- 
nacs and Hiawathas. Some later singer, perhaps, may 
recall these shadows and set their livesto music in 

: “The stretched metre of an antique song.” 

The seafaring element impressed another of these 
dreamers, who endeavored to write a New England Idyl 
which should deal with the courage of its sailors off the 
banks of Newfoundland, with the danger and doom 
which awaited them there, and with the watching, the 
suspense and the agony of their mothers and wives and 
children as the days and weeks went by and there were 
no tidings of the lost ones, But darker shadows than 
these force themselves upon me whether I will orno, I 
see—I shaJl never cease to see the face, the hands, the 
hushed form of a dead boy in his coffin. Many things 
have been written about the loss of such little ones, but 
nothing more pathetic than the line in Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

“Tis not a life; 
*Tis but a piece of childhood thrown away.” 
But this is mere favor and prettiness beside the heart- 
wrung words of Constance—words which must have 
welled forth with tears from the eyes of Shakespeare 
when he remembered the loss of his boy Hamnet: 
“Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 

Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 

Then have I reason to be fond of grief.” 
Twenty-seven years have passed since my dear boy was 
buried in the grave-ground of this old tewn. Eight 
years later another shadow of death rested in another 
desolate chamber in this old house. It was not a child 
now but a man who had been brought back to the home 
of his father. He had gone forth to the war which, 
dividing us once, has now reunited us, valiant, deter- 
mined, hopeful, like thousands of other brave young 
men of the North and South, had served his country 
wherever he had been sent, had been beloved by all who 
knew him and had returned stricken with disease. Be- 
side his coffin, upon which rests his sword and a wreath, 
sits his sorrowing sister. 

* Home they brought her warrior dead.” 

The pathetic light of another setting sun followed a 
few months later. They sleep side by side, these 
brothers, in the sandy soil of the little burial-place of 
Mattapoisett, not far from the boy who went before 
them; and the grave of the elder is annually showered 
with flowers on Decoration Day. 

This writing was begun last night, and if there isa 
sense of dreariness in it, it is not to be wondered at con- 
sidering the circumstances under which it was begun. 
It was a wild and stormy night, the rain dashed and 
whirled in all directions; it beat against the panes, it 
shook the sashes, it rattled the blinds. The windows of 
Heaven were opened, and the winds were at their mad- 
dest. We heard them whistling down the chimney, 
moaning up and down the long road, soughing through 
the bare boughs and bellowing over the long dash of the 
waters. 

It is melancholy to sit on dark nights like this and 
meditate, as we cannot help doing, upon what was and 
is and will be—the insoluble problems which begin and 
end in the solemn lines of the master poet: 

“ There’s nothing serious in mortality. 

All is but toys; renown and grace is dead; 

The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees is left this vault to 

brag of.” 

This was the solemn lesson of the now spent storm, and 
it is still the homily of this cold winter morning, which, 
flashing over the steel bright waves, dances upon the 
fingers that pen these words, which are sad in spite of 
themselves and their writer. 

MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 
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SOCIAL POLITICS IN GERMANY. 
BY JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 








AT this moment Germany leads the world in social 
legislation—legislation for the working classes. The 


latest and boldest of her movements in this direction is ; 


the measure now pending in the Reichstag for pensioning 
laborers—to provide for each soldier in the great army 
of labor, in case of disability or old age, a stipend for his 
support, from a public fund. 

It is not the Socialists who have introduced and are 
urging this measure; they, on the contrary, are already 
opposing it. It isa piece of pure State Socialism. The 
Emperor recommended it in his speech from the throne, 
and the leading statesmen and economists of the empire 
are lending it their support. The tone of the monarch 





was impressively solemn and tender in the words which 
described it as ‘‘ a duty bequeathed to him by his grand- 
father,” and asa measure which tho surrounded with dif- 
culties, they might hope with the help of God to accom- 
plish. The projectis by no meausanew one,but has already 
undergone wide discussion in the universities and in the 
public press, The great debate in the Reichstag is not 
yet commenced, and the fate of the bill is not certain 
for this session; but men like Dr. E. Nasse, of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, assure me of its final success. 

The attitude of Germany toward Socialism differs 
widely from that of the other Eurupean governments. 
While the French Republic, half Socialistic from birth, 
and pushed always to new extremes by the terrorism of 
the Paris clubs, and by the bold radicalism of the lead- 
ers of the extreme Left, stands trembling on the brink 
of revolution, and while England, partly under the 
pressure of the Irish troubles, and partly influenced by 
the growth of State Socialism among many of her pub- 
lic men, has been pushed into legislation which has 
awakened the fears of her more conservative citizens, 
and led to the organization of a“ Liberty and Property 
Defense League,” to ‘‘ resist over-legislation” and to 
** advocate Individualism as opposed to Socialism”—Ger- 
many has taken up the cause of her work-people with a 
boldness and disregard for old doctrines and prejudices 
worthy the German thoroughness. Suppressing Social- 
ists with a hand little less heavy than that with which 
Russia puts down Nihilism, the German Government, 
with true Bismarckian directness and vigor, replaces 
private Socialism by State Socialism. Consenting to no 
nonsense about theories of human rights, and brushing 
aside as cobwebs all wild schemes for the reorganiza- 
tion of society, it faces frankly the poverty of multi- 
tudes of its laboring classes, and sees their helplessness 
in the presence of the enormous power of the modern 
industrial organizations. But it recognizes also the 
necessary greatness of these organizations, and without 
attempting to cripple them in their work, it proposes to 
interpose the shield of Government protection between 
the grind of their machinery and the armies of men 
whom they employ. While the French, with their old- 
time fondness for grand generalizations, and their de- 
sire to give to every popular movement the imposing 
character of a great revolution, are planning for new 


. constitutions which shall ‘* organize liberty and prosper- 


ity,” the practical Germans have applied themselves to 
meet with serious legislation the questions before them. 
Several laws designed to soften the condition or to 
lighten the risks and burdens of the work-people already 
find place among the statutes, and now after years of 
preparation an advance is to be made to this crowning 
measure, 

The new project takes its origin from the Imperial 
message to the Reichstag of 1881, communicating the 
Emperor’s Program for Social Reform. Of course, it is 
understood to be Bismarck’s measure, tho adopted and 
urged by the old Emperor with great heartiness, The 
message passed into the hands of the Bundesrath, the 
great council of the Empire, and during these years that 
have intervened, it has been submitted by the Bundes- 
rath to the most important economic and industrial so- 
cieties of Germany; and now, after thorough revision, 
it is laid before the representatives of the whole empire 
in the Reichstag. It comes to them not only as the 
cherished plan of the great Chancellor, and with the ap- 
proval of the great societies, but also as the heartfelt 
wish of their present Emperor and the legacy of the 
dead. The recent simple utterance of the young mon- 
arch to the 14,000 laborers of Breslau, who welcomed 
him with a torchlight procession—‘‘Das Wohl der Ar- 
beiter liegt mir am Herzen” (‘the weal of the laborers 
lies upon my heart’), will seem to the members of the 
Reichstag as an echo of the old Emperor’s voice from 
the skies, and will help give to the coming debate a 
deeper and tenderer tone. Never, perhaps, has the cause 
of the laboring classses been lifted into so imposing a 
light. 

The bill is composed of one hundred and fifty para- 
graphs or sections, and the papers as yet give only a 
synopsis of it. Its name describes its two great aims. 
It is called the Old-age and Invalid Insurance—Die 
Alters und Invalidenversicherung. As the insurance is 
compulsory, it answers better to the notion of a pension. 
It is really a pension for laborers who have passed the age 
of seventy years, and for those of any age who have been 
rendered incapable of work. It thus takes from the la- 
boring classes their greatest risk and dread—an old age 
of helpless poverty and a possible helpless dependence 
from a loss of their laboring power. Previous enact- 
ments had provided them insurance against the time 
of temporary sickness and aguinst disabling accidents, 
These, with the new law, will enable the German 
workman to go forth to the battle of life with a feeling 
of safety from the always threatening poverty and want 
which give to toil its chief sting. Such, at least, is the 
noble intention of the projected law. 

The pension fund is to be provided from three sources: 
One-third is to come from the Imperial treasury; one- 
third is to be collected from the employers of labor—the 
great manufacturers and other business men; and the 
remaining third will be taken from the wages of the 
laborers themselves—a small, forced contribution, pro- 
portioned to the weekly wage. Fur the purpose of de- 
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termining the contributions and pensions, the laborers 
are to be divided into five classes, according to the daily 
or vearly wages, as follows: 

First class, daily wages, 1 Mark or less; 200 Marks a year. 


Second * * 1M. to140M.; 400 
Third “ “ “ 140 0180" 500“ 
Fourth“ =“ “ 1.80 t02.20 @0 “ * 
a « . 


2.20 M. or more; 700 to 2,000 M. a year. 

Laborers of the several classes are to pay respectively 
three, four, five, six and seven centsa week to the pen- 
sion fund; women, two-thirds of these sums, The pen- 
sions are to be twenty-four hundredths, or nearly one- 
fourth of the wages, for men; for women, only two- 
thirds of the amounts paid to men. 

These sums are small, as are indeed the wages in 
general of German laborers; but it is the system itself 
that is nowin question. Should that succeed and prove 
useful and popular among the classes concerned, the 
amounts to becollected and paid out may easily be in- 
creased. And the public pensions by no means forbid 
private savings, which the system will in many cases 
serve to stimulate rather than repress, while it will 
save the great masses of the naturally improvident from 
being left without any provision except an appeal to 
charity. 

It is claimed that the law will reach and affect twelve 
millions of work-people. It is to be applicable: 1, to 
all laborers, assistants, journeymen, apprentices and 
servants who work for wages or pay; 2, to persons em- 
ployed in the work of the Government, on the Govern- 
ment railroads and in the post and telegraph service, 
whose pay does not exceed 2,000 marks a year; as also 
to persons employed in trading establishments, as clerks, 
porters, assistants or apprentices; 3, to sailors and em- 
ployés on German steamers and in transportation lines. 
Persons who render merely personal services, profes- 
sional and other,to different employers, are not to be 
reckoned as laborers within the meaning of this law. 

The law does not attempt impossibilities. It does not 
promise to begin at once the payment of pensions to 
the classes described. Before the Old-age Pension can 
be claimed, theclaimant must have paid his contribu- 
tions thirty years; andthe Invalid Pensioner must have 
contributed five years. A pension of half the amount 
may be awarded by the State Commissioners, in special 


cases, to those who have paid the required contributions ; 


for at least one year. Itis objected thatthe system im- 
plies the accumulation of an immense fund, and all this 
may be changed in the course of the debates. 

Such are the main features of this remarkable proj- 
ect. {t is acknowledged by the Emperor himself to be 
surrounded with difficulties; and certainly it is easy to 
tind serious objections both to the general principle of 
State Socialism involved in it, and to the method of car- 
rying it intoeffect. But whoever carefully studies the 
conditions of modern industrialism, the immense accu- 
mulations of capital required by it, the massing of labor- 
ers under almost military restrictions, and the vast and 
irresponsible power it naturally, if not necessarily, 
lodges in the hands of capitalists and employers, often 
the agents of great corporations seeking dividends at 
whatever cost to the laborers, will welcome any serious 
attempt like the one in question, to interpose the power 
of society to protect the poor work-people. 

Socialists will oppose it on the ground that it gives to 
the laborer less than he has a right to expect. They de- 
mand an equality of the means of enjoyment; this offers 
only safety from starvation. Practically, if the laborers 
accept this, then their power of agitation is at an end. 
It is an issue fairly made between Socialism and State 
Socialism. Let the debate proceed. 

BONN, GERMANY. 
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DYING IN FAITH. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











THERE is no possible supposition that can invest the 
death of a human being, whether anticipated in thought, 
ora reality immediately impending, with the character 
of an insignificant and unimportant event. It is far the 
greatest change that occurs during the whole period of 
our earthly history, and raises graver questions than any 
other event in that history. All our active participation 
in the affairs of this world come to an end at death. 
Our bodies are then consigned to the desolation and de- 
struction of the grave. The living and the dead at once 
cease to have any conscious intercourse with each other. 
Our present observation and experience cannot be 
extended to the other side of death; and hence we can- 
not, except as to our bodies, by such observation and 
experience, tell how we are affected by thisevent. That 
is a mystery which no one can in this way solve. Nor 
can we relieve our ignorance by the testimony of those 
who have died, since they never come back to give such 
testimony. Their lips are sealed as to what death was 
tothem. So far as our actual observation goes, the 
event seems to be a work of destruction, and is such to 
the body. Whether this destruction is absolute and 
total, and if not, then what is the sequel following death, 
is a question that lies entirely beyond the domain of any 
experience that is possible to man in the present world, 

It is not supposable that any person possessing the or- 
dinary powers of reason and the usual susceptibilities of 
our nature, can so brutalize himself as to abrogate all 
interest of thought and feeling in respect to the ques- 





tion of hie existence after death, or that of kindred 
whom he has consigned to the grave. One who should 
pretend to the state of defiant, fearless and absolute in- 
differentism about death and the great hereafter, claim- 
ing to regard all questions relating to either as of no 
consequence to him, would, if not positively insane, 
thereby prove himself to be a hypocrite, or a moral 
monster not patterned after the usual type of humanity. 
A philosopher, in any proper sense of this term, he 
would not be. The plain truth is that human existence, 
with its faculties and susceptibilities, is in itself such a 
prodigious reality to each person that no one, even as a 
matter of good taste, can decently pass through the gate- 
way of death without being solemnly affected by his 
exit from the scenes of earth. To crack jokes then, as 
David Hume tried to do, is to disgust common-sense and 
play the fool with one’s self. Man’s mental status and 
natural sensibility make such bravado, if not impossibie, 
unreasonable to the last degree. We cannot be men 
and live the life of men, and at the same time live the 
life and die the death of a polypus. Rational intelli- 
gence must pay a tribute to its own existence, and hence 
must pay the tribute of interested thought and feeling 
to death. This is what the world has been doing ever 
since the race began, and will continue to do to the 
end of time. No amount of mere carelessness can per- 
manently withhold this tribute. 

Such being the facts in respect to death, and such also 
the constitution of human nature, then we at once see 
that faith in some form—a faith that travels beyond our 
present experience, that grapples with the great problem 
of death and makes some hopeful affirmation in regard 
to it—is a fundamental want of the race, peculiar to no 
one, but common toall men. There is no possible way 
of dying happily and -hopefully without faith. The 
event, in itself considered, is appalling. The doubts and 
fears that accompany it can be dispersed only by faith. 
This exercise is the only light that can shine upon the 
dying hour. Faith tells its own story; and that story, 
whether true or false, being believed, is the soul's ac- 
cepted philosophy in regard to death. The dying man 
who sees, or thinks he sees, something that ministers 
comfort to him as he passes into the mysterious realm 
that lies just before him, is greatly helped in getting out 
of this world by going out in the state of faith. To be 
without faith in that solemn hour is to leave the world 
without the consolation and support of hope. The ne- 
cessity for faith, in some inspiring form and with some 
word of good news on its lips, is then pressed upon the 
soul with the intensest urgency. A religious system 
that should fail to meet this necessity, would lack an es- 
sential ingredient fitting it to the wants of our nature. 
It must say something about death and the great future, 
and, in so doing, give man something to believe in re- 
spect to both. 

What, then, does the Bible, or rather God in the 
Bible, do for man with reference to the fact of death, 
and the resulting questions naturally associated with 
this fact? Does this Book supply the necessary condi- 
tions for living and dying in faith? The answer is, that 
while the Bible does not seek to grati‘y our speculative 
curiosity, or give us full and complete knowledge, it 
speaks authoritatively and sufficiently to all the great 
questions that are suggested by death, and thus fur- 
nishes an ample opportunity for the exercise and com- 
forts of faith. 

One of these questions is whether we actually survive 
death, and continue to exist in another and different 
sphere of being. Whatever may be the strength or weak- 
ness of the purely rational argument on this point, or 
the seeming destructiveness of death, no one familiar 
with the Bible, if believing it, will or can have any 
doubt as to the fact of our future and immortal exist- 
ence. There the fact stands, especially in the New Tes- 
tament, tho not exclusively there, upon the authority of 
God himself, as a bright star on the firmament of life, 
shedding its genial light into the abodes of earth, and, 
as to the question of continued and endless existence 
after death, scattering every cloud of doubt and fear. 
‘* Life and immorality ” are brought to light in the Bi- 
ble. To Jub’s question: “If a man die shall he live 
again?” this Book replies in the affirmative, and places 
behind the answer, not a human speculation, not mere- 
ly a rational probability, but the positive, the absolute, 
and unfailing authority and power of God as the guar- 
anty for the truth of the answer. Thesundering of the 
tie which binds the body and the soul together does not, 
us God declares, involve the destruction of the latter. 
The latter is not so dependent on the former that it can- 
not exist and act without it. No matter what specula- 
tion or materialism says, God says that the soul can ex- 
ist separately from the body, and in the case of those 
who have died,does so exist. Any theory that con- 
tradicts this testimony mut be false. 


Whatand all we havethen to doin respect to this point 
is simply to read and believe the Word of God. This,so far 
as the question of conscious existence after death is con- 
cerned, will enable us tolive and die in faith. The God 
of the revelation is ‘“‘ the Father of spirits,” and having 
made human spirits in his own image, he tells usin his 
Word that he has not doomed them to non-existence 
when this short day of life is ended. He has the power 
to make true his own testimony, and that testimony is 
better than a thousand arguments. It settles the ques- 





tion by the highest possible authority, and makes im- 
mortality an object of faith. 

The Bible, however, does not limit its revelation to 
this single point, and leave all else in darkness. It goes 
beyond it, and deals with the question of condition and 
destiny in the future life which it affirms. Meeting us 
in this world asa race of sinners, out of harmony with 
God, and exposed to the penalty of his law, it makes 
known to us the gracious plan of salvation through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, telling us what he did for us by 
his atoning suffering and death on the cross, and invit- 
ing us to accept, love and trust him, with the assurance 
that, if we do so, this will settle the whole account of 
sin between us and God, and make us *‘ heirs of God 
and joint heirs with Christ.” Salvation accepted on our 
part makes God our friend and Heaven our eternal 
home. The Bible pours into our ears ‘‘ exceeding great 
and precious promises,” by which God covenants to 
accept and forever bless all those who by faith riceive 
the Gospel of grace provided for sinners through his 
Son. The description which it gives of Heaven, is in 
the richest and most glowing words that the language 
of earth cansupply. The life of Heaven is cet forth as 
the climax and the crown of all conceivable blessedness. 
Nothing earthly can make even the most distant ap- 
proach to it. 

Here, then,in the Bible Heaven, and in the plan of 
salvation for going there, we have an object for our 
present faith, whether in life or in death. Believing 
what the Biblesays about Heaven, and whatit says about 
this salvation through Christ, and accepting the salva- 
tion, we may live and die in faith, cherishing the largest 
and happiest anticipations that are possible tothe hum 1n 
mind, never more composed and serene than in our last 
hour. The condition for such faith is most abundantly 
supplied. 

The Bible also has words of consolation aud comfort 
in respect to the body in which we live while on earth, 
and with which death makes such fearful havoc. That 
body will rise again in the resurrection at the last day. 
Then,as it regards Christians who are spoken as of sleep- 
ing ‘‘ in Jesus,” and as ‘‘ the dead in Christ,” that which 
was ‘‘ sown in corruption” will be ‘ raised in incorrup- 
tion”; that which was ‘‘sown in dishonor” will be 
‘* raised in glory”; that which was ‘‘ sown in weakness” 
will be “‘ raised in power”; and that which was *‘ sown 
a natural body” of flesh and blood, will be “‘raised a spir- 
itual body. Such is the contrast, with reference to 
‘*the dead in Christ,” between their bodies as they were 
when dying and consigned to the grave, and as they 
will be when the power of God shall restore them to life. 
The resurrection body will be fashioned like unto the 
‘*glorious body” of Christ in Heaven. The Christian 
will then, as to his body, ** bear the image of the heav- 
enly.” Death itself will be ‘* swallowed up in victory.” 
Then ‘this corruptible” will ‘‘ put on incorruption,” 
and *‘ this mortal” will ** put on immortality.” The an- 
ticipation of this great and wonderful change led the 
apostle to break forth in a shout of triumph: ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
It led him also to exclaim: ‘* But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

All the necessary conditions for dying in faith are 
thus supplied by the Bible. We may die, believing that 
death is not our final end, but that, surviving this 
event, we shall live forever. We may die, anticipating 
by faith the joy, the blessedness and glory cf a holy 
Heaven. We may die, seeing by faith the resurrection 
morn when the apparent victory of death and the grave 
will be followed by the greater victory of divine power 
in raising the dead and giving to the children of God 
“spiritual” bodies fashioned like unto the ‘ glorious 
body” of Christ. These are not the conjectures of mere 
reason, but the verities of God’s own Word, and hence 
entitled to our implicit faith. It is by these verities 
that Christ delivers them ‘‘ who through fear of death 
were all their lifetime subject to kondage.” All that is 
needful, in order to this end, is that we should receive 
the Gospel of the Son of God as true, and then adjust 
our faith to what is therein revealed. We must. if we 
would either live or die in faith, learn the simple and 
hallowed lesson of trusting God in his Word. 

An instructive example of such faith, alike for our 
guidance and encouragement, we have in the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. His Second Epistle to Timothy 
was written in anticipation of his own approaching 
martyrdom; and to him he said: 


‘For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is leid up for me a crown of righteousness which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day: and 
not to me only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing” (II Tim. iv, 6-8). 

No one can mistake the attitude of Paul’s mind, as ex- 
pressed in these words. He saw death staring him in 
the face, seemingly near *‘at hand.” He spoke of it 
not as an extinction of his conscious being, but simply 
as a ‘“‘departure.” His reminiscences in respect to his 
past life, as an apostle, were pleasant. He had * fought 
a good fight,” he had ‘finished his course,’ and had 
‘* kept the faith.” He had, in these respects, pleased God, 
and secured the divine favor. His thoughts of the 
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future were equally pleasant. He anticipated for him- 
self “the crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous judge,” would give to him, as the gracious 
reward of a well-spent life. He had full faith in Christ’s 
promise and power as a Saviour. He knew whom he 
had believed, and was persuaded that he was able to 
keep that which he had ‘‘committed unto him against 
that day.” We have no record of his exercises in the 
hour and article of death; and yet, from what we know 
of the man, we cannot doubt that he died in faith. He 
believed in the Gospel that he preached. That faith 
met all his wants; and the like faith will meet all 
the wants of any man when summoned to leave this 
world. 

The Psalmist, having spoken of God as his ‘‘ shepherd,” 
triumphantly says: 

‘‘Yea, tho I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, | will fear no evil; forthou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me’”’ (Ps. xxiii, 4). 

Why should one be afraid, even in death, with God 
for his friend, with Christ for his Saviour, with a divine 
promise for his assurance, and with Heaven in imme- 
diate prospect? What is there in death to bring con- 
sternation and alarm to the bosom of sucha man? It is 
to him simply a change of residence by which he leaves 
the earthly house of this tabernacle, and takes up his 
avode in the ‘** building of God, a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” He leaves earth and 
goes to Heaven. A godly woman, when her final hour 
came, quietly and peacefully said to the writer, who 
was then her pastor: *‘ Jesus calis me, and this is what 
death means to me.” Not a tremor was in her voice, 
and not the faintest sign of fear on her face. Her eye 
glowed with hope. Tho pulseless and in the death 
struggle, she was the calmest person in the room. Death 
to her was simply the Saviour’s call to glory. 

Of Stephen, who was the first Christian martyr, it is 
said that be was ‘* fullof faith.” When arraigned before 
the Jewish Council, the members thereof ‘looking 
stedfastly on him,saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” Tho burniug with malignant passion, and 
about to put Stephen to death, they were impressed with 
the calmness and composure that rested upon his coun- 
tenance, ‘*‘ They gnashed on him with their teeth,” and 
finally stoned him todeath. For the moment he felt the 
anguish of the mortal infliction, and yet he died in faith. 
Looking up into the heavenly world in his final moment 
where his Saviour was seated at the right hand of God, 
the bleeding and dying martyr closed his eyes upon 
earthly scenes with this prayer on hislips: ‘‘ Lord Jesus 
receive my spirit.” That is the model prayer for the 
race. It was the prayer of faith and made in faith. 
Millions of Christians have made the same prayer, and 
no one ever made itin vain. The Lord Jesus, in the case 
of all who have faith in him, is to them ** the power of 
God unto salvation.” He laid down his own life for 
them, and will welcome them into the mansion of glory. 

‘** How blest the righteous when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest! 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 
* Farewell, conflicting hopes and fears, 
Where lights and shades alternate dwell: 


How bright the unchanging morn appears! 
Farewell, inconstant world, farewell! 


* Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies; 
While Heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies!” 

Reader, make this blessing your own while you may. 
You will soon want it; you cannot die happily or safely 
without it. You may die at any time. Wisdom on 
your part in season will save you from regrets when 
your last hour comes. Living in faith will prepare you 
to die in faith. The strong probability in the case of 
every one is, that he will die as he has lived. To post- 
pone salvation for a death-bed repentance is both a sin 
and an enormous hazard. If salvation will ever be of 
any importance to you, then it should command your 
attention without a moment’s delay. The first thing for 
you to do, if you have not already done it, is to make 
your peace with God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Nothing e!s> should take precedence of this one thing. 
For Christ there is no substitute, and without Christ no 
salvation. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE GOSPEL OF ATHEISM ACCORDING TO MR. 
JOHN MORLEY. 


BY WILLIAM C, WILKINSON, 











Mr. JOHN MORLEY, author, editor, statesman, is an 
atheist. 

Of course I do not use the word atheist in this appli- 
cation as an epithet of opprobrium. I use it without 
color, without feeling, simply as an epithet of descrip- 
tion. Mr. Morley isso convincedly and so confidently an 
athiest, that of his being such he makes no secret what- 
ever. Nay, he is soearnestly an atheist, that he aggres- 
sively teaches and preaches atheism on every occasion 
that seems to him suitable. He isa man of conviction, 
he is a man of conscience, and he is a man of courage. 

It has been by some zealous theists speculatively 
doubted whether a really sincere and honest intelligent 
atheist is possible, Well, in face of what the Psalmist 





declares, ‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, No God,” it 
certainly would be unwarrantable in the Christian be- 
liever to attribute the highest human intelligence to the 
denier of the being of a God; there should seem to be 
always remaining in every such denier some defect of 
intelligence worthy even to be characterized as folly. 
But relatively at least, and apart from the article of 
atheism in his creed, Mr. Morley is undoubtedly a man 
of extraordinary intelligence; and it would take a truly 
obstinate spirit of skepticism to read Mr. Morley’s books 
and doubtthe perfect sincerity of his atheism. The in- 
terior fact, however, need here be no concern of ours; 
the exterior fact is that Morley is an open and even an 
eager propagandist of atheistic views. 

I lighted lately,in reading perhaps the most famous 
of Mr. Morley’s books, upon a remarkable passage in 
which an attempt is made by the author to relieve what 
to the mass of mankind seems the dismalness of the 
atheistic creed—‘‘ synthesis” of the facts of the uni- 
verse, it will be noticed that our author more learnedly 
expresses the idea of creed. The passage to which I re- 
fer IthoughtI might not unfitly call, as therefore in 
the title to this paper I have done, the Gospel of Atheism 
according to Mr. Jobn Morley. The gospel of human 
annihilation would be perhaps an equally apt alterna- 
tive phrase of description. I present the passage here as 
an example, in its very best expression, of modern athe- 
istic thought. Mr. Morley says: 

“It is monstrous to suppose that Lecause a man does not 
accept your synthesis, he is therefore a being withouta 
positive creed or a coherent body of belief, capable of guid- 
ing and inspiring conduct. There are new solutions for 
him, if the old are fallen dumb. If he no longer believes 
death to be a stroke from the sword of God’s justice, but 
tbe leaden footfa)l cof an inflexible law of matter, the hu- 
mility of his awe is deepened, and the tenderness of his 
pity made holier that creatures who can love so much 
should have their days so shut round with a wall of dark- 
ness. The purifying anguish of remorse will bestronger, 
not weaker, when he has trained himself to look upon every 
wrong in thought, every duty omitted from act, each in- 
fringement of the inner spiritual law which humanity is 
constantly perfecting for its own guidanceand advantage, 
less as a breach of the decrees of an unseen tribunal) than 
as an ungrateful infection, weakening and corrupting the 
future of his brothers. And he will be less effectually 
raised from inmost prostration of soul bya doubtful sub- 
jective reconciliation, so meanly comfortable to bis own 
individuality, than by hearing full in the ear the sound of 
the cry of humanity craving sleepless succor from her 
cbildren. That swelling consciousness of hight and free- 
dom with which the old legends of an omnipotent divine 
majesty fill the breast, may still remain; for how shall the 
universe ever cease to be a sovereign wonder of overwhelm- 
ing power and superhuman fixedness of law? Andaman 
will be already in no mean paradise, if at the hour of sun- 
set a good hope can fall upon him like harmonies of music, 
that the earth shall still be fair, and the happiness of 
every feeling creature still receive a constant augmenta- 
tion. and each good cause yet find worthy defenders, when 
the memory of his own poor name and personality has long 
been blotted out of the briet recollection of men forever.” 

Certainly there is a tone of high thought and of gen- 
erous feeling audible in such writing as that. A true 
touch of pathos too there is in it. 

Sincerely acknowledging so much, let us rally our- 
selves from the mood of instinctive sympathetic sur- 
prise and admiration, to consider somewhat seriously 
how large a measure of soundness may, on fair exami- 
nation, be found in the thought of the passsage. I need 
not be dogmatic. I will simply raise a few questions 
on the points successively involved in Mr. Morley’s 
remarks. .. 

The first question is this: Is it exactly ‘‘ awe” that 
would naturally be inepired by a “leaden footfall,” felt 
to be approaching, of “inflexible law,” a law of ‘‘ mat- 
ter,” to crush the soul into instant annihilation? Would 
it not rather be either armed apathy or else gross horror 
of abject despair? . 

Another question is whether, under such circum- 
stances, there would be any place left for the distinct- 
ively Christian grace of ‘‘ humility”? Stoical stolidity 
instead of gracious humility would, I should say, be the 
natural attitude of the noblest minds in prospect of 
imminent annihilation experienced under the insensate 
tread of resistless material law. 

* Pity,” accentuated with unconscious self-pity, might 
well, I should say, be made deeper, as more hopeless, in 
such prospect; but exactly how the “tenderness” of it 
should be made “holier,” it is not easy to see, Again, 
granted thatthe ‘‘ anguish of remorse ”—‘‘ remorse,” be 
it observed, not repentance, ‘‘remorse,” too, without 
the assuagement and revival due to forgiveness bestowed 
and accepted—granted, I say, that pain of sorrow like 
this, first, would be experienced, and second, would 
have something “‘ purifying” in it, still, how is it clear 
that to take away the sense of sin as against a gracious 
and holy Supreme Being offended and grieved would 
not weaken, but strengthen, the remorseful emotion? 

Why would not the remorseful emotion be the more 
poignant, the more ‘‘ purifying,” rather than less, if 
excited by a double instead of a single cause, namely, 
by the consciousness of wrong done to a benignant 
Heavenly Father, concurring with the consciousness of 
wrong done to a suffering fellowship of human *‘ broth- 
ers’? The two sentiments, the filial and the fraternal, 
seem to me kindred enough to go naturally and kindly 





together. I do not see why they should not support 
and strengthen each other. 

As matter of historical fact, would Mr. Morley under- 
take to produce out of the autobiographical disclosures 
of any atheist a cry of anguish in sorrow over fault 
committed more self-evidently wrung from the heart of 
sincerity, and more self-evidently forced out, for the 
ears of forty generations, by a truly elemental experi- 
ence within the soul of the subject, than is, for exam- 
ple, the Fifty-first Psalm of David? But the thought of 
God aggrieved is sovereign in that psalm. That thought 
indeed drowned out in David's soul the thought of the 
irreparable wrong which he had done to brother man; 
and this, altho, as the preface to the psalm expressly in- 
forms us, the psalm was written in sequel to the memo- 
rable visit to David of the sternly accusing prophet Na- 
than whose immortal parable of the ‘one little ewe 
lamb” with its point-blank application to the guilty 
monarch, ‘‘ Thou art the man,” had dealt exclusively 
with the shameful outrage wreaked on a human 
brother. Self-convicted as he was, and self-sentenced 
to death, ‘‘ because he had no pity,” David yet experi- 
enced his most poignant pang as having offended God 
** Against thee, thee only, have I sinned.” Does Mr. 
Morley really think that David then sorrowed toward 
man the less hecause toward God he sorrowed. more ! 
Nay, but David’s sorrow toward God was, as it were, 
only the measure of his sorrow toward his fellow-man. 
Had he not first sorrowed toward his fellow-man he 
could not have sorrowed toward God at all. David's 
deed was a sin chiefly because it was a crime. 

Stillagain. What hinders that the soul ‘‘ raised from 
inmost prostration” by the ineffable consciousness of 
peace restored with God, should then further be raised 
and sustained by also hearing ‘‘ humanity” appealing 
pathetically for succor? That appealing cry what 
human soul ever more sensitively heard than did the 
great apostle to the Gentiles? And yet Paul it was who 
most earnestly of all, preached the gospel of reconcilia- 
tion. ‘*Meanly comfortable’! Was that magnani- 
mously insinuated by Mr. Morley? Does meanness nat- 
urally associate itself in his mind, or in any generous 
man’s mind, with the idea of a doctrine taught as the 
central thing in life by a man like Paul? I appeal to 
Mr. Morley against Mr. Morley here. For Mr. Morley is 
himself instinctively too noble not to recognize and to 
admire the nobleness of Paul. He couples Paul with Je- 
sus in a striking ascription to both of the very highest 
praise. Speaking of a man—of what man the reader 
would never guess, I shall name him presently—Mr. 
Morley says: 

‘“‘With all his enthusiasm for things noble and lofty, 
generous and compassionate, he [the man presently to be 
named] missed the peculiar emotion of holiness, the soul 
and life alike of the words of Christ and Saint Paul. 

That spirit of holiness which poured itself round the lives 
and words of the two founders, the great master and the 
great apostle.” 

Remarkable sympathetic appreciation, that of the 
innermost quality in Paul, to come from the pen of an 
atheist. Mr. Morley, in spite of himself, has not lived 
under Christian conditions in vain. Still, let us neither 
wonder nor triumph unwisely. Mr. Morley would prob- 
ably attribute ‘“‘ holiness,” in much the same kind and de- 
gree, to Epictetus, or to Marcus Aurelius. 

The man of whom Mr. Morley was speaking when the 
idea ot holiness as an attribute of character occurred to 
his mind, was—who would have conjectured it? Vol- 
taire. 

Voltaire and ‘holiness’! What a conjunction in 
thought! Hardly would Mr. Morley have surprised one 
more had he boldly ascribed “‘ holiness” to Voltaire, than 
he dues by softly denying it to him. The true wonder 
is that the notion of ‘* holiness” should have sprung up 
at all to Mr. Morley in such a connection of thought. But 
I go back to resume my questions on the passage quoted 
from Mr. Morley. 

Once more then. Is it not truly strange—strange 
almost to the point of being incredible—that Mr. Mor- 
ley, or that any one should impose upon himself to 
believe that he considers the conception of the universe 
—of the universe in itself alone—to be as lifting and 
expanding to the soul as is that same conception of the 
universe together with also the conception of a Being 
greater than the universe, and sufficiently greater to be 
able to will the universe into existence? To nie, the 
Christian idea of God, whether a true idca ora false, 
seems, self-evidently—let it be regarded sim, ly as a con- 
ception of the imaginative mind—to be the largest, the 
sublimest, the most expanding and the most exalting 
idea of which human nature is capable. And suppose 
the universe acreation. Itis no less the universe for 
being that, and a no less universe. Now is not a Creator 
greater than his creation? 

Finally, of Mr. Morley’s hypothetical ‘* good hope”— 
what shall I say? Is it not pathetic? But the pathos 
of it is, to the thoughtful reader, somewhat relieved by 
the unavoidable suspicion engendered that Mr. Morley 
here is at least as much fanciful as he is sincerely sen- 
timental. ‘‘ That the earth shall still be fair”! And yet 
elsewhere Mr. Morley does not scruple to speak—not 
irreverently indeed, or not with conscious irreverence; 
for there is, remempber, no God in his *‘ synthesis” as to 





whom the fault of irreverence could be committed—of 
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the ‘‘scanty successes” of the universe considered as a 
creation. 

On the whole, Mr. Morley’s carmen triumphale, in- 
spired by the Gospel of Atheism as he understands it, 
is less successful than George Eliot's ‘‘O might I join 
the choir invisible!” 

And any one of Paul's exultant doxologies seems to 
me considerably better than either. 

TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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A UTAH HEROINE. 


BY THE REV. D. L. LEONARD. 





On Christmas Day, in Salt Lake City, died one of the 
very best of the nota few really worthy women who, 
in one way or another, have been caught in the meshes 
of the Mormon net—Mrs. Sarah M. Pratt, the first and 
only legal wife of Orson Pratt, sometime “apostle,” 
and brightest intellectual light of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. Coming of good Congrega- 
tional stock, she wes born in Jefferson County, N. Y., 
and at the age of eighteen Pratt, then a preferred and 
gifted young elder, just elected to a place in the original 
apostolic * quorum,” coming to her neighborhood to pro- 
claim the new gospel, she was overcome by his arguments 
and appeals and forsook the faith of the Puritans, aud 
in 1885, at Sacket’s Harbor, received baptism at his 
hands. A year later, on his return on a similar preach- 
ing tour through the East, she became his bride, and 
soon took her departure for Kirtland, O., then the head- 
quarters of the fledgling, but most enterprising Ameri- 
can ‘ prophet.” 

By 1843 her home had been transferred to Nauvoo, 
then in the midst of its surprising mushroom growth. 
Those were also the days when strange, exciting rumors 
began to go abroad concerning “spiritual wifery,” ‘ ce- 
lestial marriage,” and the mystic ‘‘ sealing” process, and 
which we now know were but the echo of the monstrous 
fact. Ere long, in the absence of her husband upon a 
mission, Mrs. Pratt was waited upon by the omnivorous 
and infamous Finder of the Plates, was instructed in the 
precious doctrine of ‘‘ plurality,” and the privilege of 
proxy husbands and wives vouchsafed to the new king- 
dom, and asked to become even the celestial mate of 
Smith himself. Met with resolute refusal, accompanied 
with fiery indignation, she was then sternly commanded 
to keep silence concerning the matter, under pain of the 
ruin of her reputation by charges which he would pub- 
lish against her. Nor was Joseph’s threat an idle one; 
for to such gross insult he presently added brutal injury 
by the lying stories he set afloat. 

But this was only the beginning of sorrows. Un- 
bosoming her grief to her intimates she found that 
already, for months and years, the pernicious dogma 
had been accepted by too many of her own sex. When 
Mr. Pratt returned she uncovered the facts to him also. 
But after several days of rage and almost frenzy to the 
verge of apostasy and desperate deeds, in some way un- 
known to the world the apostle, as yet wholly genuine 
and pure, was quieted and then brought back to obedi- 
ence, and so thoroughly that before many months had 
passed he was found meekly walking in the matrimonial 
ways of Abraham, Jacob, David and Solomon, and 
finally had attained to headship in not less than ten 
families. And further, in these same Nauvoo days 
when the prophet, tho so near his bloody doom, was 
fairly wallowing in manifold iniquity, with divers emi- 
nent elders imitating his example and even provoking 
him to worse things, Mrs. Pratt was informed by a 
friend standing high in Smith’s confidence that so many 
husbands were growing suspicious and alarmed, and so 
much scandal was upon the air, something special 
and radical must be done; and so at the suggestion of 
several a ‘‘revelation” had been ‘‘received,” and would 
soon be launched for the ears only of the faithful, to 
regulate matters, and add a ‘‘thus saith the Lord” to 
what had been set on foot by the impulse of evil desire. 
And such was, doubtless, the genesis and the exodus of 
polygamy. 

Ten -years later the Great Plains had been crossed 
by the thousands of Mormonism. Settlements had been 
made in the Great Basin, “ patriarchal marriage,” long 
and extensively practiced, tho everywhere and by all 
the saints solemnly denied, was now openly proclaimed; 
and Orson Pratt was among its foremost and fiercest 
defenders by tongue and pen. But as for bis wife, this 
woman so genuine and brave and true to her convic- 
tions, tho still in the Church, and yet clinging ar- 
dently to her husband in spite of the unspeakable 
wrongs he had heaped upon her, yielded not an iota of 
principle. Whenever protest was opportune she was 
not at all slack to speak her mind, and carefully trained 
her children to reject and abhor all such perversions of 
the marriage law. And in this she stood almost alone. 
For those were terrible days in Utah, and by such dis- 
obedience and rebellion one seriously risked friends, 
property and even life itself, while trouble of various 
sorts was sure to befall. But of course the great trial 
was found in the presence in her own home of some 
half-score of rivals, who, little by little, were stealing 
her husband’s heart. He who for years had been kind 
and affectionate, and all that a husband need be, had 
now become first indifferent, then estranged, and finally 








hostile, heartless and cruel. The testimony of that tor- 
tured wife to the writer is that polygamy changed him 
almost to the Satanic, and that for some twenty-five 
long, dreadful years she had ‘“‘not one waking moment of 
comfort and happiness.” At length, so intolerable had 
her condition become, that when far past her prime, 
and already old age was creeping on, she felt constrained 
to seek relief in legal divorce. 

Of course, for all this she was soundly hated by the 
Church leaders, by Brigham especially, and was sub- 
jected to endless annoyance. Among the rest, to get 
rid of her troublesome presence, she was banished to St. 
George on the remote Arizona border, and for what pur- 
pose soon appeared. She was possessed of some fine 
city lots in Salt Lake, and these Brigham coveted, and 
by an action in the Probate Court, a mere creature of 
the Church, he secured an order favorable to his claim. 
Hearing this Mrs. Pratt left her exile and returning ap- 
pealed the case, much to the anger of the ‘‘ Lion of the 
Lord,” and with the help of her sons, now grown to 
manhood, she insisted stoutly upon securing her legal 
rights until, after years of costly litigation, the Supreme 
Court of the United States gave her a verdict, and so 
the resolute woman, single-handed, was victor over the 
potent hierarch. 

It is pleasant to be able to affirm that a pure and no- 
ble womanhood survived through all her protracted sor- 
rows and humiliations. Tho bitterly disappointed in 
what she verily thought to be the work of God, and 
finding it to be instead altogether earthy, or worse, she 
yet held unflinchingly to faith in righteousness, in God 
and in his dear Son. Tho an outcast, and counted an 
apostate by the Church to which she had given lavishly 
of her youthful vigor and enthusiasm, and from which 
she had suffered such cruel and manifold wrong and 
damage, she bore all without resentment. She held, 
too, the confidence and esteem of many of her old asso- 
ciates by her evident sincerity and many virtues, while 
to the ‘* Gentile” population she was the object of high 
admiration and honor. Until increasing infirmities ren- 
dered it too heavy a burden, Mrs. Pratt was ready cor- 
dially to receive and freely communicate with whoever 
from the East would know Mormonism from the inside. 
To such without trace of malice she would talk by the 
hour of what she had seen and personally known of the 
founders and builders of this system fashioned appar- 
ently out of about equai parts of folly and fraud. 
Doubtless the theocracy with such a shameful record 
behind, breathe freer since, at the age of seventy-two 
this fearless antagonist, whose knowledge of their 
abominations was inconveniently ample and minute, has 
passed out of life worn down by suffering and sacrifice, 
and so her tongue at length is forever silent. 


OBERLIN, ©. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


CONGRESSIONAL gossip is not all about Harrison and 
the future Cabinet. There was enough going on last 
week to make lively talk in the cloak-rooms of both 
Houses; Senators sat back in their chairs in these cosy 
spots, where they can smoke and be comfortable and yet 
have an eye on the proceedings of the floor, and chatted 
about the situation—the way Mr. Weaver had been “ go- 
ing on” in the House and the way Mr. Carlisle did not 
stop him. 

‘* They will never take our Tariff Bill as a whole,” said 
one; ‘‘never. When it gets over to the House, the Re- 
publicans will do something, get some kind of a reduc- 
ticn of revenue, offer to pass a portion of the bill reduc- 
ing taxation and correcting some mistakes and let the 
rest of the question go over until next winter. That is 
what they will have to do.” 

**And whoever does it first will make a point,” said 
one of the most sagacious of the heads that were listen- 
ing. 

** Yes; and they could doit if enough of Randall's Pro- 
tection men would pledge themselves to join the Repub- 
licans; and such a coalition is not impossible.” 

To this there was general assent; and then some one 
else hit the nail on the head, saying: ‘‘Mr. Carlisle 
helped along with their game of blockade in order to 
keep back bills.” 

Again there was a stir of assent, and another man 
added: ‘* Allison will have the drawing up of the next 
Tariff bill, and that will nominate him for the next 
Presidency.” 

To all this a suffering country says: ‘‘ Please do not 
forget, gentlemen, that we have a theory that you repre- 
sent us in Congress, and we wish you would do some- 
thing to give us peace. This tariff question has exer- 
cised our minds and exacerbated our tempers for years. 
‘Let us have peace.’ Weare almost ready to say that 
the peace of free trade would be better than the fluctua- 
tions which the tariff question nakes in our markets and 
our politics.” 

Logically connected with those reflections was the 
action of the House not long ago on the repeal of the 
internal revenue laws; it is really a slice from the Mills 
Bill, and has been introduced two or three times, and the 
Ways and Means Committee has gently but firmly 
smothered it. This time there wasa fight to send it to 
the Appropriation Committee, as if the friends of the bill 





had lost confidence in the Ways and Means men. The 
latter were all up and in the struggle that ensued, but 
were beaten by a very decisive majority. Mr. Randall, 
Chairman of the Appropriation Committee, voted against 
it because he honestly thought the bill did not belong to 
bim, and he is a fearfully honest, hard-headed con- 
servative on such matters, but nevertheless the bill was 
sent to his committee, and so heavy was the vote in favor 
of doing so that it is probable the bill wiil be reported 
favorably. The Ways and Means men sat down and 
wiped their foreheads and had the feeling that the min- 
istry in England must have when it loses a measure—a 
feeling that there was a want of confidence in them. 

The Bureau of Statistics belonging to the Treasury 
Department has been the only spot during the late po- 
litical contest and during all the tariff excitement which 
has lain back and looked on coolly, and ministered to 
the wants of both parties with judicial impartiality. 
From all parts of the country men wrote: ‘‘ I want some 
documents, some Democratic documents on the tariff 
question.” Another letter opened next perhaps said: 
‘* T want some documents on the tariff question—some 
Republican statistics for my district. Send me all you 
have that I can use.” And the Chief of the Bureau 
wrote back: ‘‘ I have facts, but they are of no ‘race, col- 
or, or condition cf servitude.’ Multiplication and ad- 
dition—they are colorless and have no prejudices. I 
send you what the office has of statistics with great 
pleasure, that is its business; but I have no Democratic 
documents, no Republican documents.” 

Many admiring members discovered for the first time 
how colorless statistics are. Still, in going over the de- 
tails of the Bureau and its work, one saw what a battle- 
ground it was. Like the Low Countries in the eigh- 
teenth century, almost every foot of ground had its asso- 
ciation with some fight. At one desk our foreign im- 
ports were followed up sharply, and made to yield, in 
columns of figures, the melancholy details of how al- 
most all our foreign goods are brought to us under for- 
eign flags. That is a most distressing column to those 
of us who would like to see our flag afloat once more as 
it used to be. Such unrelenting figures these, that as 
you look along you begin to add them up yourself ina 
kind of wild hope that the practiced clerk who did it 
first made some mistake. In vain—there it stands; the 
worth of $6,000,000 and a little more in goods was 
brought in by cur own vessels, while foreigners brought 
us more than $48,000,000 worth. Seventy-five per cent. 
of our carrying trade is done under foreign flags. It 
makes one turn to the study of the imports themselves 
as a relief. What a consolation it is to know all our 
sardines are not from the coast of Maine, but that 
$32,000 worth were sent to us from Italy in the last 
year! Doubtless Maine sardines are good; but one 
likes them not to be ashamed of their native state, but 
to say that they hail from Down East if they do, and 
not from the coast of Sardinia. To look along down the 
list seems to open the door into foreign countries until 
the page fairly smells of the wharves, the odors they get 
from having athousand foreign drugs and dyes and woods 
landed on them. What is cudbear? and oh, what is gam- 
bier? and where does ginseng come from? No wonder 
they are getting up a dictionary of these odd names, for 
no one commercial dictionary is yet perfect in having 
them all with suitable descriptions. There is one thing 
to be said in favor of Protection which nobody has said 
yet. To be perfect in its workings every pound and foot 
and yard of our foreign merchandise brought to this 
country, all the cattle and the farm products, from 
wine to beans and eggs—all of these have to be entered 
on the books at some port or they cannot get in. So we 
know how much we have brought to us; exactly what 
other countries are contributing to us of their stores. 
Protection has given us a knowledge of what we are 
doing in the way of commerce as nothing else would. 
The hens of this country would never know that forty- 
eight million dozens of eggs are annually brought to 
our shores were it not for the care taken in putting 
eggs on the list. As itis one can go to the Bureau of 
Statistics, get the fact and Jay it before eny poultry- 
yard, and appeal to hens who love their country to try 
and reduce the number of foreign eggs by greater indus- 
try among themselves. 

But it is impossible to get an estimate of the domestic 
trade between the states, for the reason that there is no 
law requiring records to be kept, and there are upon 
many interesting points in the interchange of commodi- 
ties only the especial reports made for the census. Mr. 
Mills had no trouble about getting on the track of the 
foreign wools brought to this country, fer which he may 
thank Protection; but it was not so easy to know what 
the domestic sheep was doing with his clothing, nor 
what the woolen mills were doing with it after they got 
it. However, the Bureau came to the rescue and issued 
an extra report, on the pages of which no sheep alive in 
the year 1888, was omitted, and which ‘‘ went back,” 
said the chief of the Bureau, *‘ in history to the first 
lamb that ever bleated upon the plains of Palestine.” 

Thousands of letters come to the Bureau, not all of 
them requests from political sources. Men who have 
money toinvest and who wish to start a new business, 
write to the Bureau to find out how much that business 
is being done already, and on those statistics base their 
decisions to enter or not enter upon the business, 
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Besides this there is adivision devoted to the figures of 
immigration to this country from over seas. On the 
statistics from this room are founded the bills to restrict 
immigration which have been introduced in Congress 
within two or three years, some one of which ought to 
be passed and is not. The tide of Irish immigration 
rose to its highta few years ago and then went down, 
and now it is the Germans who swell the list. It would 
be grinding to Bismarck if he could see the details of 
this immigration and reflect that so many Germans were 
getting away from his grasp into acountry where they 
are not forced to be soidiers during the best years of 
their lives. 

The Chief of the Bureau is Mr. William F. Switzler, of 
Missouri, a Union man during the War in a part of the 
state where the name meant ostracism if not actual per- 
secution; heis a Democrat appointed by Mr. Cleveland, 
and has filled his position with zeal and interest for the 
work, He said, with regretful tones: ‘‘Gallatin put into 
his bill that everything brought to this country in ships 
should report to some custom-house—even immigrants 
are registered; but he didnot dream what a factor rail- 
roads would become some day, so we have no way for 
keeping track of our inter-state commerce among our- 
selves nor the immigration over the borders of Canada, 
and we can’t get any repairs to the bill, or any new 
legislation—altho it would make the Bureau worth 
even more than it is now.” 

The to-be senators, elected in the different states, are 
attracting attention and paragraphs. A classmate of the 
future Senator from Colorado, read the first intimations 
in the papers that the future Senator would be Mr. Wol- 
cott. 

‘*That’s my old friend,” said he; ‘* we were together 
in college and especially in the gymnasium. He was a 
capital fellow, handsome, taller than I and larger, but 
not so quick. He could not turn a double-hand somer- 
sault and Icould. How he used to try it while we other 
fellows stood by and encouraged, or else set him an 
example. He always wanted todo it but he never could. 
And now he is going to be Senator. Well, well, that 
comes from ‘ going West young man,’ and—growing up 
with the country. I have lived here quietly and proba- 
bly I shall not see him during the six years he will be 
here, classmates tho we were and good friends.” 

‘* Why not?’ said some one who was listening; *‘ do 
Senators put on airs?” 

‘* Well, more the first year or two than they do in the 
latter part of their term,” was the caustic answer; ‘‘then 
they begin to reflect that after all they are the servants 
of the people, and sometimes they wish they had been 
more polite to Smith and Jones, when they remember 
that each has a vote.” 

Mr. Blaine and his family are said to be about to set- 
tle here for the winter, whatever that may mean, and 
there are people who must see a meaning in everything 
before they can rest. Gossips say that Mrs. Blaine and 
Mrs. Harrison have a mutual dislike to each other which 
will actually prevent Mr, Blaine from taking part in the 
future Admunistration as a Cabinet officer. This can 
hardly be true. Men do not allow the preferences of wo- 
men to affect them in that field which they consider pe- 
culiarly their own, politics; but Mrs. Blaine can make a 
keen answer, there is no doubt of that. 

When they were living here, some lady heard that the 
cook who was at the Blaines’ was an unusually good 
one. The lady had an ambition to possess one herself 
that she might give good dinners and she promptly went 
round, rang the bell at the front door and asked to see 
Mrs. Blaine’s cook, and offered her higher wages than 
she was then receiving. Afterward this lady and Mrs. 
Blaine met at dinner. The lady was introduced, was 
sugary in her manner, mentioned her own name to make 
sure Mrs. Blaine should remember it, and was making 
pleasant speeches of all sorts, when Mrs. Blaine looked at 
her and said: ‘‘ Oh, yes, I remember you—you called on 
my cook,” and refrained from adding any word of ex- 
planation. It was embarrassing for the other lady—who 
I hasten to say was not Mrs. Harrison. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE building of monuments and the setting up of statues 
goes on apace in this country. Mr. Olin L. Warner recent- 
ly completed a fountain for Portland, Oregon, which from 
the pictures of it that have been published, seems a beau- 
tiful piece of work. It consists of a bronze basin twenty- 
three feet in diameter, raised about fourteen feet above a 
finely designed pedestal and supported by a granite shaft, 
against which stand caryatids of bronze. A figure of 
Richard Stockton, by H. K. Browne, was placed not long 
ago in Statuary Hallin the Capitol at Washington. Mr. 
Ward is to execute the Beecher memorial for Brooklyn. A 
statue of Horace Greeley is talked of for this city, and one 
of General Logan commissioned by the State of Illinois 
for Chicago. Mr. St. Gaudens is completing a large relief 
of Colonel Shaw on horseback, accompanied by his Negro 
troops, which will be placed in front of the State House in 
Boston; and he has alsoin hand, or in prospect, a figure of 
Garfield for Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, one of Peter 





Cooper—a seated figure—for this city, and a large relief of 
Dr. McCosh for the chapel at Princeton College. And every- 
where we read of recently dedicated or proposed memorials 
to the soldiers whojfell in the Civil War. Numbers were un- 
veiled on the field of Gettysburg las. July, and every town 
and village as yet unprovided seems bent upon now securing 
some sort of asoldiers’ monument. Itis a great pity that so 
many of them should be mere “commercial” productions, 
often inimitation stone or some base sort of metal, and de- 
signed—if the word can indeed, be used—by a quarry com- 
pany or a stone-cutter. And one notes with disappointment 
that,eyen whena more artistic piece of work has beendesired, 
little good taste is often shown in its placing and arrange- 
ment. Not long ago, for example, I saw a photograph of a 
statue which was dedicated last summer at Gettysburg— 
the life-size bronze figure of a general on foot. It appeared 
to be no more than life-size, and, consequently, set on top of 
a rocky elevation, and near its steep verge, must look con- 
siderably smaller than life. Moreover, it was “ natural- 
istic’? rather than monumental in conception, and had 
been stood directly on the rock without the semblance of 
pedestal or base of any kind. One was tempted to call it 
an imitation man rather than a statue of a man, for this 
was just the effect it presented. It seemed as tho an effort 
had been made to give it as little as possible the look of a 
monument, as much as possible the look of a real soldier 
surveying the surrounding country. No work of art con- 
ceived in this spirit can be successful. Art in its essence, 
as well as in its methods, is a convention, not a would-be 
attempt at literal imitation, and to try to deny, in so far 
as possible, its true character is always to fall into trivial- 
ity, childishness and a lack of beauty on the one hand and 
of impressiveness on the other. 

The first important picture-sale of the season will occur 
in February when the collection of Mr. Stebbins of this 
city will be dispersed. It has long had the reputation of 
being among the best in New York, and contains at least 
one picture of unique interest andimportance. This is 
the only portrait known to have been painted by Fortuny 
—a three-quarter length, life-size figure of a dark-haired 
lady dressed in black. The collection will be shown in ad- 
vance of the sale at the American Art Galleries for a short 
period beginning January 19th. A catalogue de luze is be- 
ing prepared similar to those which commemorate the 
Morgan and Stewart collections and will be sold to sub- 
scribers only. The etchings which illustrate it have been 
done by Mr. C. Y. Turner, Mr. Dielman, Mr. Harper, Mr. 
Gifford, Mr. Parrish, Mr. Ferris and other American art- 
ists. It is gratifying thus to be reminded that sufficiently 
accomplished reproductive etchers can now be found in 
America for such a purpose. Only ten years ago we 
should have had to seek them in Europe. 

The most interesting artistic feature of the coming In- 
ternational Exposition in Paris will be the *‘ retrospective 
exhibition of French art.’’ It will be confined to some five 
or six hundred pictures, which must have been painted be- 
tween the years 1789 and 1878. They will be divided into 
groups exemplifying the chief schools and periods included 
within these years, and each group will be arranged in a 
room decorated in the fashion of its own time. No such 
opportunity for studying modern French art has ever been 
afforded, and it is almost certain that its like will not 
again occur. Works contributed by foreign artists to the 
Exposition must not, 1 believe, have been painted more 
than ten years—the effort in the general department of the 
Fine Arts being to show contemporary work in the strictest 
sense of the term. The United States Commissioners, 
whose office is at No. 1 Broadway, have already received 
numerous applications for space from: our home-keeping 
artists. No pictures have as yet been sent in, but when 
the time arrives, early next month, they will be carefully 
judged by a jury of twelve well-known artists, and only 
those will be accepted for exhibition which are esteemed 
really creditable examples of American talent. 

Pictures by Americans residing abroad will be judged by 
another jury in Paris; but all will bang together in the 
American department. Iam told on very good authority 
that such mural decoration as this department will require 
has been intrusted by the Commissioners not to an Amer- 
ican artist, but to a firm of French decorators, which has 
an establishment in this city. Such a choice seems almost 
too singular to have been made; yet I fear it has been 
made; and if so, thanks to the unwise and hasty action of 
those who have been intrusted, for the moment, with our 
reputation as creators of art. Frenchmen will have every 
right to believe that there is no American decorator even 
half worthy of the name. Even if one of our best artists 
had not been selected for this work, a second-rate or a 
tenth-rate one would have been preferable to a foreigner. 
Then we should, at least, have proved that we were trying 
to accomplish something, altho the end might not yet have 
been reached. 

It will be interesting to see in which department at the 
Exposition Mr. Whistler will exhibit if he appears— 
whether he will rank himself as by birth an American, as 
by training a Frenchman, or as by residence an English- 
man. To lose him, or to lose Mr. John Sargent, whose life 
has been somewhat similarly divided, from the list of 
American painters, would deprive us of a share of credit 
that we may, indeed, well wish to claim. 

New YORK CIty. 
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IRVING’s “Legend of Sleepy Hollow” was -almost a 
literal narrative of an actual occurrence, and the characters 
in it were real. Glen’s Falls boasts of lineal descendants 
of Katrina Vantassel and her successful suitor, “ Brom 


Bones,”’ who scared Ichabod Crane out of thé courts by his 
made up “Headless Horseman.’’ The wife of a prominent 
physician of Glen’s Falls claims to be a great-granddaugh- 
ter of the veritable Katrina, and what is more she has 
severa] interesting relics of her ancestor. Among these is 
a clock, one of the earliest made in this country, with 
wooden wheels, and Yd running, that belonged to Kat- 
rina’s daughter, and a china teapot that was a part of 
Katrina’s own wedding dower. In the family are numer- 

jus pieces of Katrina’s china, silver, linen, etc., which are 
treasured with reverential care. 





Sanitay, 


WHAT IS HYGIENE. 


THE science and art of preservation are, to-day, in fa 
wholly different position from tbat which they occupied 
even but a half century ago. Thenecessities of humanity, 
and the ills apparent, even before the final article of death, 
could not but excite some of mankind to an effort to 
relieve disease and to postpone the significant and affect- 
ing change from life to deadness. Those who most feel- 
ingly and forcibly made this effort, could not but become 
observers of the phenomena of sickness as compared with 
the condition of wellness, and so, from time to time, ex- 
perience was gained. Such experience of observing minds, 
and such results of mere empirical trial as manifestly 
relieved human pain or prolonged human life, early gave 
rise toa class of men upon whom the title of pbysician 
was bestowed. 

A most significant title it was and is—for it is the first 
compliment to, and recognition of man as a student of 
Nature—as the word was derived from the idea of a 
studying of Nature and a bringing forth of truth; it 
also denoted knowledge as well as observation. Even 
the term “medicine,’’ as derived through another lan- 
guage, has simlar philological relation, for it denotes 
“knowledge by measurement.”’ 

lt wasa later and a degraded conception that made 
physic and medicine, names for the drugs and potations 
administered, and thus, in the nauseous dose of the com- 
pounder, forgot or lost the true and noble significance of 
the word. 

Hygiene, as a name, has a similar nobility of origin. It 
so far meant that wisdom which knows of Nature, in order 
to preserve or cure mankind, that the dispute of mythol- 
ogy as to it was, whether it was one of the names of 
Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, ora name giver to one of 
her dearest daughters. At any rate, her statue preserved 
the ancient emblem of wisdom in the one hand, and in the 
other a cup, out of which the serpent of wisdom sometimes 
drank. In the early ages, and through all the history of 
the art ofhealing, it is apparent that our guild had an 
idea of Nature as the great healer, and of conformity to 
Nature as the great means of preventing human ailments. 
Ever and anon, the conception is put into most definite 
forms, as in many of the aphorisms of Hippocrates. 

Yet the conceivable was very far from being the actual 
or the attainable. Until science and art had made marvel- 
ous progress in those sciences whose tacts and relations 
have to do with a full knowledge of the structure and 
physiology of the human framework and organs on the one 
hand, and with the forces contributing or essential to the 
sustentation of human life on the other, it was impossible 
that hygiene should be anything more than a charming 
idea, agoddess resting in quiet sleep until the day-dawn 
was at hand for activity as a result of insight. At length 
light has dawned, the day-sprivg from on high, from 
beneath, from around, from within has visited us. Altho 
there is still a vastness like the vastness of the sea to be 
explored, yet the lignt is upon the waters and we no longer 
grope without a pilot. 

With this light, as reflected upon us, the following is a 
brief outline of the line of direction in which our inquiry 
and our practice is to be: 

We are first to study for methods the preventicn of 
disease; second, methods for the limitation of disease. 
This study presupposes either a thorough knowledge of or 
an inquiry into the nature, constitution and necessities of 
the human being, also a thorough inquiry into or knowl- 
edge of that part of Nature on which vhe life and vigor of 
human beings are dependent—sometimes called the envi- 
ronment, 

Also, a thorough inquiry into and knowledge of depart- 
ures which nave occurred in the case of either, in order to 
study modes of return and readjustment, or, where this is 
not possible, the best mode of conforming to the changed 
conditions. 

This, in its turn, involves a study (a) of the causes of 
health; (b) of the causes of disease. 

Having found the cause of health, how shall we promote 
it? 

Having found the cause of disease, how shall we intercept 
and prevent it? 

Having, in all various possible ways and in any or all of 
these particulars, acquired some knowh cge, we then con- 
sider and adopt those admiuistrative methods which are 
necessary tosecure the desired result. 

While it is not necessary to dwell on each of these sani- 
tary axioms iv detail, it is worthy of pote that some of 
them are quite frequently overlooked. Besides the study 
of methods for the prevention of disease, tiere is a study of 
methods of limitation, quite apart from that treatment of 
disease by remedies which 1s conceived to be the especiai 
vocation of the physician. 

When, again, we come to deal with the human being in 
his environment as we often find it, we soon see the im- 
possibility of instantaneous return to norma] conditions, 
and so are forced to study that practical sanitation which 
in part accepts things as we find them, and realizes a new 
sphere of activity in the line of adjustment and in the 
limitation of present embarrassments. 

The study of the causes of health also takes a wider 
range than the mere study of anatomy and physiology, or 
even of surroundings, for it gives consideration to heredity, 
to mental force, pluck, nerve vitality, etc., and recog: izes 
that health itself is often to be studied, with all the facts 
of experience, and with all the information to be derived 
from disease or its progress toward recovery. So, in either 
aspect, the study of the causes of disease has a range such 
as has made etiolgy in general, and epidemiology in particu- 
lar, an inquiry so broad that its different classes of facts 
are scanned as are the different constellations in the 
heavens. Because the study of causes is so fundamental 
it has very properly taken the lead in what may be 
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called the science of hygiene as distinct from the art. 
Etiology, or the science of causes, is thus one of the very 
foundations in this great realm of study. So it has been 
accepted, and the painstaking workers and the inspiring 
results have never been excelledin the same period of time 
in any of the experimental researches of modern times. 


School and College. 


A REVIVAL OF LEARNING IN UTAH. 


BY EDWARD BENNER, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE SALT LAKK ACADEMY 











I HAVE been told that in 1865 there was not a Sunday- 
school in Utah, and this was seventeen years after the set- 
tlement of the territory by the ‘“‘Saints.’”” And I have been 
told that at that time there was no school in the territory 
worthy of the name, except that held in the adobe meet- 
ing-house, east of the Beehive-house and northeast of the 
Eagle Gate, where the children of Brigham Young were 
taught. The population of the territory must have been 
then between seventy and eighty thousand. 

No eager desire existed on the part of the people to have 
education offered their children; and the doctrine constant- 
ly taught, that God was the direct instructor of the Mor- 
mons, did not encourage them to seek for instruction from 
any other source. They are constantly told that they are 
the most intelligent people in the world. 

The mission schools, the first of which originated in the 
First Congregational Church, kindled a flame which bas 
not died out; and it is our privilege to see the fire and feel 
its warmth. The spending of large amounts of money for 
any public purpose except temples and church property 
was an idea strange to the people of Utah; and the build- 
ing of Hammond Hall, six years ago, was the first consid- 
erable object-lesson enjoyed by this people, that money 
should be poured out freely for the intellectual and spirit- 
ual needs of the children. Since that time the univer- 
sity building has been put up. Brigham Young Academy 
in Bravo, Brigham Young College in Logan, and many 
other buildings of consequence in this territory have fol- 
lowed. Estimate is given in the unpublished report of W. 
M. Stewart, County Superintendent of Schools, for 1887-8, 
of school property in Salt Lake County of $131,022.60, which, 
I suppose, is not over one-third part of the proper valua_ 
tion of the common school property of this county. Much of 
this improvement is due to *‘ outsiders”; notably, I think, 
the building of a commodious school-house in the Tenth 
Ward in this city, is largely due to the presence of the fine 
school-house of the New West Education Commission in 
the same ward. Upto the present the smallest amount of 
sacrifice on the part of the people has been thought suffi- 
cient for their schools. Many districts have never had a 
tax imposed for school purposes. 

In this entire county, for public schools, teachers, build- 
ings and all, less than #60,000 was expended during the 
year 1887-8. But the thought of spending money for 
schools is becoming more familiar to the people; and this 
is a great advance upon our previous history. I am speak- 
ing particularly of Salt Lake County, as I think it is fairly 
representative, altho Weber and Utah Counties are in ad- 
vance of us in building accommodations. 

For the year 1886-7 the attendance in district schools of 
this county was 2714 per cent., and the buildings were 
crowded. We cannot even house comfortably in the school- 
houses of the county more than one-quarter part of our 
school population. 

The attendance upon schoolin the territory is generally 
poor. For 1865-6 it was fifty percent. ; for 1886-7, fifty per 
cent. In this county it was put down, in the County Su- 
perintendent’s report, as fifty-two and a fraction per cent. 
tor 1887-8; but as the average school kept less than eighty- 
seven days in the year, tho children of cur county in the 
public schools attended forty-three and a fraction days in 
the entire year. 

A word must be said of the qualifications of teachers. 
Those of this county are doubtless more proficient than 
those of other counties, as appears from the fact that 
teachers from other counties applying for our county 
schools usually cannot stand competition with those of this 
county; and the requirements for examination have been 
increasing for several years. Applicants are now exam- 
ined in the whole of arithmetic, in geography, English com- 
position and grammar, drawing, hygiene, music and the 
theory of teaching. 

Mr. P. L. Williams, Commissioner of Schools of Utah, 
gives his opinion that the denominational schools are an 
obstacle in the way of the improvement of the public 
schools. Something may be said in favor of this view; 
but | take strongly the opposite, and hold that had it not 
been for the denominational schools—and especially the 
free schools—the public schools, as they at present exist, 
would probably have been even now unborn. 

When, nearly ten years ago, the First Congregational 

hurch of this city established the first permanent free 
schoo] in the city—and as fur as I know, in Utah—-we met 

igorous opposition from Christian educators in this eity; 
ut I believed it would prove the entering wedge to admit 
he idea of free public education in this territory. Andso 
t has proved, to a considerable extent, already. 

The revival, then, consists in an awakened desire to im. 
prove the public schools, and this is bound to bear fruit. 
n this city, partly as the result of Mormon votes, the most 
wealthy and populous portion is now under the control of 
non-Mormon trustees. The seventh, eighth, ninth, twelfth, 
hirteenth and fourteenth districts are so controlled, and 
hey constitute a rectangle six blocks by nine blocks in the 
very heart of the city, nearly a mile wide and more than a 
mile long. New blood is being introduced into the teach- 
ng force of this city and county. 

One item of importance must not be neglected. It will 
be remembered that under the Edmund-Tucker law some 

59,000 from the Mormon Church, have, by the decision of 








the Territorial Supreme Court, escheated to the United 
States for the public sohools of this territory. This prop- 
erty is now in the hands of a receiver. A claim for services 
and expenses has recently been made by the receiver and 
attorneys for $52,000. In this claim the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney does not appear for the United States, but 
presents his claim for a fee of $10,000. 

The at orneys for the Mormon Church offer no objections 
to these exorbitant claims, and some declare that officers 
of the United States have been thus induced to leave un- 
touched vast amounts of property owned by the Mormon 
Churck, which should be seizedfor the benefit of the 
schools. The new blood in the city school boards now 
comes forward and demands an accounting. Being ruled 
out of court as parties to the suit, they yet have sufficient 
moral influence to secure an examination into the facts. 
If this large sum should, in great part, by decision of the 
Supreme Court at Washington, be devoted to the public 
school, the revival of learning would become even more 
significant than now. 

SaLt LAKE City, UTAH. 








Science. 


THE origin of the term witch hazel, as applied to the 
well-known plant of American woods, has been misappre- 
hended by encyclopedias and other works of reference. So 
far as our plant, the Hamamelis, is concerned, it was evi- 
dently called Wycii-hazel by the early settlers in our coun- 
try, as it is referred to under the name of witch-bazel by 
Governor Colden, of New York, who, in the middle of the 
last century, had a fine garden at Newburgh, and corre- 
sponded with European botanists on the plants of that por- 
tion of the state. Wm. Hamilton Gibson, the author of 
the work above referred to, says that the word “Wych”’ isa 
Saxon word, signifying drooping, and applied originally to 
the drooping Scotch elm. But Prior has a much better ex- 
planation—the ‘“‘wyche” of old English writers, that is, 
chest; this species of elm being especially the species from 
which chests were made, as the “‘ wyches full of egges,”’ of 
Hazlitt’s *‘ Early Poetry,’ exemplifies. Hazel itself is a 
word of early Germanic origin, meaning little more than 
we would understand by *‘scepter,’”’ or a rod of command; 
and it is surmised that among the earlier peoples these 
‘‘commanding rods’’ were generally obtained from the 
hazel bush. Now, it so happens that rods were used in 
divination, and by witches perhaps, to find out where water 
could be found preparatory to digging awell. These people 
used this ‘‘ rod of command,’ this hazel over the spirits, 
and there is no reason whatever for connecting it with the 
plant we know as hazel. The divining rod was astick that 
forked like the “wishing bone” of a bird—a habit the 
hazel rarely takes on. Indeed, itis pretty clearly made out 
that the divining rod of the earlier English was the horn- 
beam, Carpinus Betulus, which is conspicuous by its 
forked growth, and, growing usually in damp places—from 
which in our country it gets the name of ‘* Water Beech,” 
might, by association, become readily associated with the 
water hunting ceremonies. If these explanations be cor- 
rect, we see that there is not the slightest relationship be- 
tween the ‘‘wych”’ of the elm, and “ witch ”’ of the hazel, 
and the uncertainty which so many scholarly persons 
exhibit as to whether they should write ‘‘ Witch Hazel,” or 
‘““Wych Hazel,” may be readily set at rest. Itis ‘‘ Wych 
Elm” and “ Witch Hazel’’--that is witch hazel when 
speaking of the divining rod. As for wych or witch hazel 
in connection with our Hamamelis, it seems likely that 
the early settlers took it for some sort of a hazel. Even 
the early botanists like Clayton and Banister in their 
references to its “‘coryli foliis”’ or hazel leaves. These 
leaves. as contrasted with other hazels would be very sug- 
gestive of the wych elm,and we may readily believe that 
it was the resemblance to this that suggested the name 
‘*Wych (Elm) Hazel.”” Tobe sure ‘* Witch’ is the earlier 
orthography of Colden, but this is not surprising consider- 
ing the confusion of terms we have already pointed out. It 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that this elucidation will destroy 
all the pretty poetry connected with our‘‘ Wych Hazel” 
and the divining rod—but it can be readily transferred to 
the hornbeam if so minded our polite writers be. 











Personalities. 


HERE is another odd story about Queen Victoria, 
which we remember seeing in print before. The Queen 
drives daily, but never till five in the afternoon, and then, 
for the most part, in her own or her neighbor’s forests, and 
not on the highroad. And the etiquet of Deeside is pecu- 
liar. Whoever may by chance mect the Queen on these ex- 
cursions will do well to behave asif he had not met her, 
nor seen her, nor let her see him. He will get behinda 
rock or tree, or otherwise as best as he muy make himself 
invisible, and act as if he had neither eyes to see, nor ears 
to hear. Such is her Majesty’s wish, perfectly understood 
of those who live in her vicinity, and studiously obeyed. 
You may be going to dine at the castle that evening; reason 
the more why you should sink into the earth sooner than put 
her Majesty under compulsion to recognize your existence 
when her soul longs for solitude. If, on the other hand, 
the passer-by be neither tourist nor of such position as may 
entitle him to be known, but a gillie, or a groom, or la- 
borer, the chances are that upon a signal from the car- 
riage the postilions will pull up their four smoking ponies, 
and the Queen will ask a kindly question or two of the 
min about himself and his family. 





....-Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the author and translator 
wrote from Moscow, Russia, on Christmas Day: 


** The thermometer is thirty degrees below zero to-day, and has 
not been higher than eighteen below for some time past. We all 
—horses, dogs, droshky-men, men and women—look like Santa 
Claus with a crust of rime. Our windows are an inch thick with 





ice, on the inside; and we have thick walls, double windows and 
wadding between them, besides the t round the cracks of 
the inner frames!” 





-...A middle-aged woman went to a prominent physici.n 
of San Diego not long ago, and asked him to amputate her 
two great toes. He examined them, assured her that tkere 
was nothing wrong with them, and said that he wouldn’t 
cut them off. She begged him to, saying that if they were 
off she could wear “ No. 2” shoes instead of 4s, as then. 
Her toes were her own, she said, to do what she pleased 
with, and she would give $300 to have them off. The doctor 
refused, and the woman went in quest of some one with 
less conscience. A San Diego newspaper says that she 
found some one to do the job successfully, for two weeks 
later she went to San Francisco wearing the best pair of 
“No. 2s” that could be bought in San Diego. 


-- -A Bucharest London Times correspondent writes: 
“The Queen of Rumania is engaged in translating into 
English and German blank verse an assortment of Ruma- 
nian songs. These were collected for her Majesty orally 
in villages by Mademoiselle Vacaresco, one of her Maids of 
Honor. The Queen’s book will be ready for publication in 
afew weeks. Theknowledge of English which her Majes- 
ty has displayed in her translation is remarkable. Her 
Majesty having done me the honor to read me some of the 
poems, I may say that the diction of them is most correct, 
the style elevated and pure, and the rhythm beautiful. 
The book will certainly add to the high reputation which 
Queen Elizabeth has won in the world of letters under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” while a special interest 
will attach to the work as being probably the only book of 
English verse ever produced by a foreign lady, and un- 


questionably the only one ever published by a foreign 
Queen.”’ 








Pebbles. 


Oliver: “I do not think I am quite myself this even- 
ing.” Jeannette: “Allow me to congratulate you,”—Life. 





.... The butcher who had his whole stock attached com- 
plained that there was too much lien on his meat.— Hotel 
Mail. 


----* Uncle John, can you tell what time it is by that 
thermometer?’ “Yes, sah—wintah-time.” — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....Philadelphia has a Colonel New and Chicago a Major 
Old, and now where does General Average hang out ?—De- 
troit Free Press. 


....There is no trnth in the report that Yale has chal- 
lenged the Electoral College to a game of foot-ball on 
Washington’s Birthday. 


----‘‘Mamma,” asked the little boy who was taken to 
the Episcopal church for the tirst time, ‘‘ what do they mean 
by cherubim and terrapin ?”’ 


.....Jove is the name of{a new publication emanating 
from Brattleboro, Vt. We suppose the motto of the pub- 
lishers is *‘ Buy Jove.” — Rochester Post-Express. 


...-A lady asked Wilberforce whom he considered the 
best two preachers in England. ‘‘Something which holds 
your dress together ’’ (Hook and 1), was his answer.—Ez- 
change. 


....Mrs. Smith: ‘“‘ What do you suppose makes ‘the new 
minister so undersized? He looks as if he hadn’t got his 
growth.”” Mrs. Bascom: “I dunno, but [ kind o’ suspect 
he was brought up on the Shorter Catechism.”’—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


....Book Agent: ‘*I would like to show you the very 
latest English cyclopedia.” Old Timer: ‘‘No, sir: English 
or American, I could never learn to ride one at my time of 
life.”"— Mr. Grundy. 


Mr. Koracle: ‘‘ Have you seen the Wolfe collection at 
the Metropolitan ’” Miss Grainger: ‘‘Yes. Aren’t they 
lovely ? And then those dear little prairie-dogs in the next 
cage are so interesting, too.’”’-—Time. 


--+-“‘Henery? W’y, Henery died ’mos’ a yeah ago wid a 
kyarbuncle.” ‘‘My! It’s awful how many gits killed on 
dem kyars nowadays, wid de bilers bustin’ an’ a gittin’ 
scrunched ’tween de kyar-buncles.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....“‘ Have you hammered brass ?” inquired a lady in a 
St. Paul art store. ‘‘ Yes’m,” remarked the clerk briskly. 
“T pounded a Chicago drummer once until he didn’t know 
whether he was in Minnesota or three miles below Mem- 
phis.”’—St. Paul Pioneer Presy. 


.... Miss Smythe (to Editor Puffer of the Daily Sercecher): 
“Oh, Mr. Puffer, I think your paper is just splendid!. Last 
week I advertised in the Screecher for my lost bracelet, 
and I found it the very next day, right on the piano—just 
where I had left it.”,"—Toronto Grip. 


.... lt is rumored that there is one violent situation in 
Mr. Howells’s forthcoming novel, in which the villain 
throws the hero’s hat out of a window: but the author’s 
friends are confident that he has not resorted to the extrav- 
agant methods of the sensational romancers.—Life. 


.... Teacher: “‘ Now, children, | will give you three words 
—Boys, Bees and Bears; and [I want you to compose a sen- 
tence which will include all three words.” Small Boy: 
“‘T have it.”” Teacher: “‘ John McCarthy, you may give us 
your sentence.”” John McCarthy: * Boys bees bare whin 
they goes in swimmin’.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... Boston Cousin (in Chicago): ‘‘ What a lucky girl you 
are, Abby, to catch that rich widower. You’ll be the envy 
of all Wabash Avenue. I heard two or three girls say to- 
day they’d like to be in your shoes.”” The Chicago young 
lady smiles sweetly, but when she is alone she is heard to 
mutter under her breath: ‘‘ Two or threegirls in my shoes! 
The hateful things! Two or three! The idea !”—Ez- 
change. 
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Music. 


PRESUMPTIVELY Boston appreciates more seriously than 
New York the loss which the positive departure of Mr. 
Gericke from the scene of his remarkable usefulmess and 
successes entails on its musical public. But the concerts 
that, in an auspicicus hour, Mr. Gericke and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra were induced to carry out in this city 
have given hit a notable recognition here: and there is a 
feeling of regret in this city at his return to Germany 
much more general and personal than might be credited to 
a place that has so much other music and musicians, week 
in and week out, with which to occupy itself. At thesec- 
ond concert of the Boston Orchestra on Tuesday evening 
nothing was wanting to make the entertainment choice 
and enjoyable—a large audience, a program with music to 
please many diverse tastes, an interpretation of each num- 
ber on it that was surpassingly beautiful, anda large and 
delighted audience. The works set forth on the scheme 
for the evening embraced one of the most perennially wel- 
come of Haydn’s symphonies—that in D Major, No. 2.; a 
brilliant and richly orchestrated Suite by Moszkowskithat 
has become a foreign concert-room favorite tho not nearly as 
familiar here, Brahms’s Hungarian Dances and Liszt’s 
‘‘Lament and Triumph of Tasso.’”’ No soloist was 
needed to enhance the interest in the evening’s 
music. Magnificence of orchestral performance roused 
the listeners to the heartiest tokens of delight. 
To discuss such beautiful work on the part of a band, 
trained by such a masterly instruetor and leader, or to write 
with such and such adjectives, of the interpretation of the 
classic simplicity of Haydn, or the romance and passion 
of the modern composers named, seems unnecessary. Such 
concerts are things better to be remembered by those lucky 
enough to be listeners than analyzed in type when they are 
things of the past. Mr. Gericke was several times recalled; 
he can score this concert as a particular honor to him and 
his men—among even so many as have fallen to him of the 
same sort. February 12th is the date for the next (and last 
but one) of hisset. Itis stated, by the by, thay Mr. Hig- 
ginson has decided upon a notable successor in the con- 
ductorship of the Symphony Orchestra, with the cordial 
approval of Mr. Gericke in the choice made. 


....At Mr. Theodore Thomas’s matinée (announced as 
belonging to that somewhat lucus a non order of things 
known as a “Young People’s’’ concert) the storm had only 
a moderate effect onthe attendance and a long and interest- 
ing program was gone through with. Three of its num- 
bers, a work by Beethoven, one by Grieg and one by Wag- 
ner were to be regarded as novelties. The Beethoven mu- 
sic was the “ Ritter Ballet,”’ an early production of the 
composer, brought to light and to public recognition quite 
recently, after anap of many decades in which its exist- 
ence had been, with no harm to Beethoven, quite forgot- 
ten. Itis an agreeable but tame matter with some pretty 
rhythms and romantic effects; of relative unimportance 
among his works and presentable chiefly to please curiosity, 
The Wagner selection was the instrumental enlargement of 
the song ‘‘ Dreams,’’ which Wagner spoke of as a species of 
brief study for the Love Scene in “ Tristan’ with which 
its connection in spirit and expression is traceable. The 
melody of it is exquisite and the instrumentation (by an- 
other’s hand than Wagner’s), is imitative of his ef- 
fects and coloring. The third novelty, Grieg’s character- 
istic overture ‘‘In Autumn,’ is a work of a good deal of 
charm and it was cordially received. ‘The rest of the after- 
noon’s music embraced a Romance and Rondo, from the E 
Minor Concerto, of Chopin (soloist, Mr. Richard Hoffman): 
Serenade in D Minor, Volkmann (violoncello obbligato by 
Victor Herbert): and the Symphonic Poem, “Les Preludes” 
by Liszt—one of the best of all the pretentious but un- 
even group of orchestral works Liszt lett behind him. 


...-The Symphony Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, offered at its concerts of Friday and 
Saturday afternoon and evening, some highly enjoyable 
and very artistic violin-playing by Miss Maud Powell, as 
soloist, in a spirited and dramatic Concerto by Tschai- 
kowski; the same Russian composer’s Second Symphony 
in C. Minor; a scene from Rubinstein’s sacred opera 
**Moses”’? and three marches—to wit, the Dead March in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Saul,’ Schubert’s dashing ‘‘ Hungarian March ” 
and Wagner’s “‘ Kaiser’’ March. The vocal soloists were 
Miss Anna L. Kelly, Miss Helen von Doenhoff and Miss 
Alice MacPherson. The chorus of the Oratorio Society 
assisted in the ‘‘ Kaiser’’ March and (as to the female mem- 
bers) in the extract from ‘‘ Moses.’’ The latteris tameand 
flaccid music; elaborate but ineffective. Either the simple 
grandeur of Biblical eharacter and of the episodes of the 
Exodus, or a special fatality, seem to have made feeble 
most of the pens that have attempted to set the Jewish 
leader and his acts in a framework of music. Rossini 
became afflicted with chorea. Rubinstein is weak. Only 


Handel has shown himself gigantically equal to a task in 
art which was, in another form, beyond the powers of a 
Buonarotti. If the rest of Rubinstein’s “Moses” is as 
indifferent as this, such a sacred opera is emphatically 
best unperformed. 


....As has been the practice or chance during every one 
of the fine seasons of grand opera in German at the Metro- 
politan, this or a more advanced period of thesubscription 
season brings out the sudden attacks of certain newspapers 
anxious to overthrow the whole structure of successful 
opera in German by German singers, and to urge for New 
York the platitudinous impossibility of successful Italian 
opera by Italian artists instead. The errors of statement 
and perverseness of judgment such malcontents exhibit 
are easily refuted. But they are tiresomely malicious— 
and still mischief-full enough to provoke the friends of 
true art here. It is a pleasure to understand from head- 
quarters that the directors and stockholders of the Metro- 


politan have never been more perceptive of the artistic and 
the notable financial success of grand opera in German, 
under. the present régime, and that any arguments for or 
reports of a change next season, or at any definite season, 
are unauthorized and absurd. 





Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND sent a message to Congress, last 
week, transmitting Secretary Bayard’s report and the 
Samoan correspondence to December 21st, 1888, as follows: 

** The information thus laid before the Congress is of much im- 
portance, since it hasrelation to the preservation of American 
interests and the protection of American citizens and their prop- 
erty in a distant locality and under unsuitableand unsatisfactory 
government. In the midst of the disturbances which have 
arisen at Samoa such powers have been exercised as seem to be 
within executive control under the Constitution and laws, and 
which appear to accord with our national policy and condition, 
to restore tranquillity and secure the safety of our citizens, 
through negotiation ‘and agreement with Great Britain and Ger- 
many, which with our own Government, constitute the treaty 
Powers interested in Samoan peace and quiet. The attempt has 
been made to define more clearly the part which those Powers 
shall assume in the government of that country, while at the 
same time its autonomy has been insisted upon. These negotia- 
tions were at one time interrupted by such actiou on the part of 
the German Government as appeared to be inconsistent with 
theirfurther continuance. 

“ Germany, however, still asserts—as from the first she has 
done—that she has no desire or intention to overturn the native 
Samoan Government, or to ignore our treaty rights; and she 
still invites our Government to joia her in restoring peace and 
quiet. But thus far her propositions on this subject seem to 
lead to such a preponderance of German power in Samoa as was 
never contemplated by us, and is inconsistent with every prior 
agreement or understanding ; while her recent conduct as be- 
tween native warring factions gives rise to the suspicion that 
she is not content with a neutral position. 

* Acting under the restraints which our Constitution and laws 
have placed upon the executive power, I have insisted that the 
autonomy and independence of Samoa should be scrupulously 
preserved according to the treaty made with Samoa by the Pow- 
ers named and the other agreements and understandings with 
each other. I have protested against every act apparently tend- 
ing in the opposite direction, and during the existence of inter- 
nal disturbances one or more vessels of war have heen kept in 
Samoan waters to protect American citizens and property. 
These things will abundantly appear from the correspondence 
and papers which have been submitted to the Congress. 

“A recent collision between the forces from a German man- 
of-war stationed in Samoan waters and a body of natives ren- 
dered the situation so delicate and critical that the war-ship 
“Trenton,” under the immediate command of Admiral Kim- 
berly, was ordered to join the “ Nipsic,” already at Samoa, for 
the better protection of our citizens and in furtherance of efforts 
to restore order and safety. The attention of Congress is espe- 
cially called to the instructions given to Admiral Kimberly, 
dated on the 11th instant, and the letter of the Secretary of State 
to the German Minister, dated the 12th instant, which will be 
found among the papers herewith submitted. 

* By means of the papers and documents heretofore submitted 
and those accompanying this communication the precise situa- 
tion of affairs in Samoa is laid before the Congress, and such 
executive action as has been taken is fully exhibited. The views 
of the executive in respect to the just policy to be pursued with 
regard to this group of islands, which lie in the direct highway 
of the growing and important commerce between Australia and 
the United States, have found expression in the correspondence 
and documents which have thus been fully communicated to 
Congress, and the subject in its present stage is submitted to the 
wider discussions conferred by the Constitution upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government.” 


The documents referred to were not given for publication 

with the message. To protect American interests in Samoa, 
the United States man-of-war ‘‘ Vandalia ”’ left San Fran- 
cisco Sunday afternoon for the seat of warlike disturb- 
ances, 


waaeall \ number of State Legislatures elected United States 
Senators last week. Colorado elected E. O. Wolcott (Re- 
publican), to succeed Senator Bowen; Delaware elected 
Anthony Higgins (Republican), to succeed Senator Salis- 
bury (Democrat); Michigan, James McMillan (Republi- 
can), to succeed Senator Palmer; North Carolina, Matt W. 
Ransom (Democrat), to succeed himself; Massachusetts, 
Senator Hoar (Republican), to succeed himself; Maine, 
Senator Frye (Republican) to succeed himself. In Minnesota 
W. D. Washburn was nominated by the Republicans to 
succeed Senator Sabin, and in Oregon Senator Dolph was re- 
nominated. The most notable election wasin Delaware, 
which has been represented in the Senate by a Bayard 
or Salisbury for thirty-six consecutive years and which 
will be represented by a Republican for the first time 
when Mr. Higgins takes his seat. 


....Governor Beaver of Pennsylvania, Chief Marshal of 
the inaugural parade, issued an order last week in Wash- 
ington, appointing as his chief of staff Brig-Gen. Daniel 
H. Hastings, Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania, and 
announcing that “ all organizations desiring to participate 
in the parade will notify the headquarters on or before 
February 20th, in order that they may receive proper 
assignment in the procession. No civic organizations will 
be permitted in line numbering less than fifty men. No 
organizations wearing improper costume or equipment 
will be assigned a place in the parade.” 

....-The House Committee on Naval affairs has com- 
pleted the Naval Appropriation Bill. The new bill will 
carry an appropriation of $20,000,000 in round numbers. 
The most important items are those providing for new con- 
struction. Under this head the bill authorizes the con- 
struction of adynamite cruiser to cost $450,000 on the pat- 
tern of the ‘‘Vesuvius,” which has attained such remarkable 
speed, and a 3,500 ton cruising monitor to cost $1,500,000 on 
the plan originated by Representative Thomas of Illinois. 


....The Tariff Bill was considered in the United States 
Senate during last week, with the understanding that the 
vote on the bill should be taken Tuesday afternoon of 


this week. 
FOREIGN. 


...- Concerning the elections held in London last week, 
the correspondent of The Tribune says: 


“The municipal elections in London prove clearly how strong 





is the revolt against both the Vestries and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Roughly speaking, it is municipa) reform that 
has triumphed over municipal jobbery, politics having been put 

aside. The press complains that the vote, except in the city it- 
self, was not alarge one. That only makes the defeat of the ras- 
cals more decisive. The rascals polled every man they had, and 

are beaten. They are but an insignificant minority in the new 

Council. So timid are the English about novelties that few 

strong men came forward, and there were few attractive person- 
alities to call out the voters. The new Council will not be bril- 
liant, and may not be wise, but itis pure. The City of London 
proper rightly takes the lead. It elects only two men 
who, out of 118, have a National reputation. Sir John Lub- 
bock is at the head of the poll with over 8,000 votes. 
Lord Rosebery is a few hundreds behind him, and each 
has more than twice the number of the two other successful 
candidates. Lord Rosebery is named asthe probable chairman 

There are ether interesting if not eminent personalities. Mr 

Firth has long led the movement for reform; Mr. Beal is of the 
same party, and Mr. John Lloyd is a third. Dowager Lady 
Sandhurst is one of Mr. Gladstone’s most ardent supporters, and 
Miss Cobden is a daughter of the great Free Trader. Legal 
doubts exist whether any woman is eligible. No party, no fac- 
tion, can say it has no representative. Even the Socialists have 
their man, Jobn Burns, the champion of disorder, coming in at 
the head of the poll in Battersea. Mr. Augustus Harris of 
Drury Lane Theater, who is anything but a Socialist, is in a 
similar position for the Strand, and Mr. Wren, a well-known 
crammer, will look after education. Mr. Conybeare has the 
unique distinction of being defeated in two districts. Mr. Dobbs 
to whom London owes much for his successful attack on some of 
the many abuses practiced by the water companies, is ungrate- 
fully left in the minority. The press of all shades proclaims this 
first experiment toward self-government by London a success.” 


....[n accordance with a command of Emperor William 
the Berlin Reichsanzeiger, on Wednesday of iast week, 
published the indictment that was found against Professor 
Geffcken in order that the people may be enabled to form 
their own judgment regarding the administration of jus- 
tice inGermany. The indictment states that Professor 
Geffcken extracted from the diary, which contained 700 
pages and which was confided to him by the late Emperor 
Frederick, in March, 1873, the portions published. He had 
no authority to make the diary public, Emperor Frederick 
himself being of the opinion that it should only be pub- 
lished after the lapse of a long period after his death. 
The indictment further states that Emperor Frederick’s 
proclamation announcing his accession tq the throne, is- 
sued on March 12th, was prepared by Professor Geffcken 
as early as June, 1885, when the late Emperor William was 
seized with tainting fits during a stay at Ems. A number 
of letters, written by Baron von Roggenbach ‘and Pro- 
fessor Geffcken are appended to the indictment. Baron 
von Roggenbach, in a letter written in September, 1888, 
after expressed approval of a political memorial which it 
was proposed to present to the Emperor, says that in a 
few days a meeting on the subject would be held at 
Morier’s house. Professor Geffcken’s Jetters, which cover 
the period from 1880 to 1887, are marked throughout by 
hostile criticism of Bismarck and his policy. Morier is 
frequently mentioned in the course of the correspondence, 
the references to him showing that he wasin the confi- 
dence of the writers. In consequence of the publication 
of the indictment, which is contrary to precedent in Ger- 
many, Dr. Friedberg has resigned the office of Prussian 
Mipister of Justice. 


....A sevious state of affairs exists ix Samoa. The Ger- 
mans have opposed King Mataafa, who declares that he is 
battling for the liberty of his people. Recently'the Germans 
landed at Apia, where their sailors committed atrocities 
against which the American Consul protested. The Ger- 
mans finally forced Mataafa to fight on December 18th, and 
would have lost all the mariners who had landed from the 
German war-vessels, if it had not been for the natives’ for- 
bearance. It is stated that concurrent*testimony of the ac- 
tion of the Germans shows that the Germans brought upon 
themselves the fate that overtook them, as it was not until 
two of Mataafa’s chiefs were killed tbat he ordered his 
men to fire on the Germans. The marines were only saved 
from extermination by the prompt arrival of their gun- 
boats. After their defeat the Germans bombarded the 
village of Matafagatele, altho warned by the American 
Consul, Mr. Blacklock, that three houses in the place be- 
longed to an American citizen. Over these houses an 
American flag floated. The flag was torn down and par- 
tially burned by the German sailors who had landed to 
complete the destruction of the place. Mataafa has 
threatened that, if the Germans again attack his men, he 
will destroy all the German property on the islands. 


....A dispatch from Zanzibar, dated January 15th, an- 
nounced that the Arabs bave destroyed the German mis- 
sionary station at Tugu, fifteen miles west of Dar-es-Salem. 
A majority of the slaves captured by the German man-of- 
war “‘ Leipzig’’ were lodged at the station. One missionary 
succeeded in escaping from the Arabs, but eight others 
were massacred. Three bodies, one of them that of a 
woman, were found mutilated in a barbarous manner. 
The Arabs carried off the servants and slavers at the sta- 
tion. The French missionary stations, especially those 
situated near Tugu, are in imminent danger. The Arabs, 
who are now joining in the slave trade, come principally 


from Kilwa and Lindi, and are richer and more influential 

than Bushiri, and are likely to overshadow him. These 

accessions to the ranks of the slave traders will have the 

effect of reinvigorating the revolt, which would have died 

-~ if the Germans had not retained Bogamoyo and Dar-es- 
alem. 


.... The East Africa bill was submitted to the German 
Bundesrath on Friday last. Itis entitled “‘ A bill for the 
protection of German interests and combating the slave 
trade in East Africa.’”’ It asks a grant of 2,000,000 marks. 
The task of executing the provisions of the bill is intrusted 
toa commission which shall have the right to supervise the 
proceedings of the East Africa Company. Regarding the 


proposed expedition, the bill authorizes the Chancellor to 
draw the necessary money from the imperial funds. The 
preamble declares that the guiding principles of the Ger- 
man colonial policy as discussed and approved by the 
Reichstag in 1884 and 1885 continue unchanged, 
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called the science of hygiene as distinct from the art. 
Etiology, or the science of causes, is thus one of the very 
foundations in this great realm of study. So it has been 
accepted, and the painstaking workers and the inspiring 
results have never been excelled in the same period of time 
in any of the experimental researches of modern times. 


School and College. 


A REVIVAL OF LEARNING IN UTAH. 


BY EDWARD BENNER, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE SALT LAKK ACADEMY 











I HAVE been told that in 1865 there was not a Sunday- 
school in Utah, and this was seventeen years after the set- 
tlement of the territory by the ‘“‘Saints.’’ And I have been 
told that at that time there was no school in the territory 
worthy of the name, except that held in the adobe meet- 
ing-house, east of the Beehive-house and northeast of the 
Eagle Gate, where the children of Brigham Young were 
taught. The population of the territory must have been 
then between seventy and eighty thousand. 

No eager desire existed on the part of the people to have 
education offered their children; and the doctrine constant- 
ly taught, that God was the direct instructor of the Mor- 
mons, did not encourage them to seek for instruction from 
any other source. They are constantly told that they are 
the most intelligent people in the world. 

The mission schools, the first of which originated in the 
First Congregational Church, kindled a flame which bas 
not died out; and it is our privilege to see the fire and feel 
its warmth. The spending of large amounts of money for 
any public purpose except temples and church property 
was an idea strange to the people of Utah; and the build- 
ing of Hammond Hall, six years ago, was the first consid- 
erable object-lesson enjoyed by this people, that money 
should be poured out freely for the intellectual and spirit- 
ual needs of the children. Since that time the univer- 
sity building has been put up. Brigham Young Academy 
in Bravo, Brigham Young College in Logan, and many 
other buildings of consequence in this territory have fel- 
lowed. Estimate is given in the unpublished report of W. 
M. Stewart, County Superintendent of Schools, for 1887-8, 
of school property in Salt Lake County of $131,022.60, which, 
J suppose, is not over one-third part of the proper valua_ 
tion of the commonschool property of this county. Much of 
this improvement is due to ‘‘ outsiders’’; notably, I think, 
the building of a commodious school-house in the Tenth 
Ward in this city, is largely due to the presence of the fine 
school-house of the New West Education Commission in 
the same ward. Upto the present the smallest amount of 
sacrifice on the part of the people has been thought suffi- 
cient for their schools. Many districts have never had a 
tax imposed for school purposes. 

In this entire county, for public schools, teachers, build- 
ings and all, less than $60,000 was expended during the 
year 1887-8. But the thought of spending money for 
schools is becoming more familiar to the people; and this 
is a great advance upon our previous history. I am speak- 
ing particularly of Salt Lake County, as I think it is fairly 
representative, altho Weber and Utah Counties are in ad- 
vance of us in building accommodations, 

For the year 1886-7 the attendance in district schools of 
this county was 2714 per cent., and the buildings were 
crowded. We cannot even house comfortably in the school- 
houses of the county more than one-quarter part of our 
school population. 

The atteadance upon school in the territory is generally 
poor. For 1865-6 it was fifty percent. ; for 1886-7, fifty per 
cent. In this county it was put down, in the County Su- 
perintendent’s report, as fifty-two and a fraction per cent. 
tor 1887-8; but as the average school kept less than eighty- 
seven days in the year, tho children of cur county in the 
public schools attended forty-three and a fraction days in 
the entire year. 

A word must be said of the qualifications of teachers. 
Those of this county are doubtless more proficient than 
those of other counties, as appears from the fact that 
teachers from other counties applying for our county 
schools usually cannot stand competition with those of this 
county; and the requirements for examination have been 
increasing for several years. Applicants are now exam- 
ined in the whole of arithmetic, in geography, English com- 
position and grammar, drawing, hygiene, music and the 
theory of teaching. 

Mr. P. L. Williams, Commissioner of Schools of Utah, 
gives bis opinion that the denominational schools are an 
obstacle in the way of the improvement of the public 
schools. Something may be said in favor of this view; 
but | take strongly the opposite, and hold that had it not 
been for the denominational schools—and especially the 
free schools—the public schools, as they at present exist, 
would probably have been even now unborn. 

When, nearly ten years ago, the First Congregational 
Church of this city established the first permanent free 
school in the city—and as fur as I know, in Utah—we met 
vigorous opposition from Christian educators in this eity; 
but I believed it would prove the entering wedge to admit 
the idea of free public education in this territory. And so 
it has proved, to a considerable extent, already. 

The revival, then, consists in an awakened desire to im. 
prove the public schools, and this is bound to bear fruit. 
In this city, partly as the result of Mormon votes, the most 
wealthy and populous portion is now under the control of 
non-Mormon trustees. The seventh, eighth, ninth, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth districts are so controlled, and 
they constitute a rectangle six blocks by nine blocks in the 
very heart of the city, nearly a mile wide and more than a 
mile long. New blood is beingintroduced into the teach- 
ing force of this city and county. 

One item of importance must not be neglected. It will 
be remembered that under the Edmund-Tucker law some 
$759,000 from the Mormon Church, have, by the decision of 





the Territorial Supreme Court, escheated to the United 
States for the public schools of this territory. This prop- 
erty is now in the hands of a receiver. A claim for services 
and expenses has recently been made by the receiver and 
attorneys for $52,000. In thisclaim the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney does not appear for the United States, but 
presents his claim for a fee of $10,000. 

The at orneys for the Mormon Church offer no objections 
to these exorbitant claims, and some declare that officers 
ofthe United States have been thus induced to leave un- 
touched vast amounts of property owned by the Mormon 
Churck, which should be seizedfor the benefit of the 
schools, The new blood in the city school boards now 
comes forward and demands an accounting. Being ruled 
out of court as parties to the suit, they yet have sufficient 
moral influence to secure an examination into the facts. 
If this large sum should, in great part, by decision of the 
Supreme Court at Washington, be devoted to the public 
school, the revival of learning would become even more 
significant than now. 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH. 








Science. 


THE origin of the term witch hazel, as applied to the 
well-known plant of American woods, has been misappre- 
hended by encyclopedias and other works of reference. So 
far as our plant, the Hamamelis, is concerned, it was evi- 
dently called Wycii-hazel by the early settlers in our coun- 
try, as it is referred to under the name of witch-bazel by 
Governor Colden, of New York, who, in the middle of the 
last ceutury, had a fine garden at Newburgh, and corre- 
sponded with European botanists on the plants of that por- 
tion of the state. Wm. Hamilton Gibson, the author of 
the work above referred to, says that the word “Wych”’ isa 
Saxon word, signifying drooping, and applied originally to 
the drooping Scotch elm. But Prior has a much better ex- 
planation—the “‘wyche’”’ of old English writers, that is, 
chest; this species of elm being especially the species from 
which chests were made, as the “‘ wyches full of egges,”’ of 
Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Early Poetry,’’ exemplifies. Hazel itself is a 
word of early Germanic origin, meaning little more than 
we would understand by *‘scepter,”’ or a rod of command; 
and it is surmised that among the earlier peoples these 
‘‘commanding rods” were generally obtained from the 
hazel bush. Now, it so happens that rods were used in 
divination, and by witches perhaps, to find out where water 
could be found preparatory to digging a well. These people 
used this “‘ rod of command,”’ this hazel over the spirits, 
and there is no reason whatever for connecting it with the 
plant we know as hazel. The divining rod was astick that 
forked like the “wishing bone” of a bird—a habit the 
hazel rarely takes on. Indeed, itis pretty clearly made out 
that the divining rod of the earlier English was the horn- 
beam, Carpinus Betulus, which is conspicuous by its 
forked growth, and, growing usually in damp places—from 
which in our country it gets the name of ‘* Water Beech,” 
might, by association, become readily associated with the 
water hunting ceremonies. If these explanations be cor- 
rect, we see that there is not the slightest relationship be- 
tween the ‘‘wych” of the elm, and “‘ witch ”’ of the hazel, 
and the uncertainty which so many scholarly persons 
exhibit as to whether they should write ‘‘ Witch Hazel,” or 
‘*Wych Hazel,” may be readily set at rest. It is ‘‘ Wych 
Elm” and ‘* Witch Hazel’’-—that is witch hazel when 
speaking of the divining rod. As for wych or witch hazel 
in connection with our Hamamelis, it seems likely that 
the early settlers took it for some sort of a hazel. Even 
the early botanists like Clayton and Banister in their 
references to its ‘“‘coryli foliis”’ or hazel leaves. These 
leaves. as contrasted with other hazels would be very sug- 
gestive of the wych elm,and we may readily believe that 
it was the resemblance to this that suggested the name 
‘*Wych (Elm) Hazel.” Tobe sure ‘“* Witch” is the earlier 
orthography of Colden, but this is not surprising consider- 
ing the confusion of terms we have already pointed out. It 
is, perhaps, unfortunate that this elucidation will destroy 
all the pretty poetry connected with our‘‘ Wych Hazel” 
and the divining rod—but it can be readily transferred to 
the hornbeam if so minded our polite writers be. 











Personalities. 


HERE is another odd story about Queen Victoria, 
which we remember seeing in print before. The Queen 
drives daily, but never till five in the afternoon, and then, 
for the most part, in her own or her neighbor’s forests, and 
not on the highroad. And the etiquet of Deeside is pecu- 
liar. Whoever may by chance mect the Queen on these ex- 
cursions will do well to behave as if he had not met her, 
nor seen her, nor let her seehim. He will get behinda 
rock or tree, or otherwise as best as he muy make himself 
invisible, and act as if he had neither eyes to see, nor ears 
to hear. Such is her Majesty’s wish. perfectly understood 
of those who live in her vicinity, and studiously obeyed. 
You may be going to dine at the castle that evening; reason 
the more why you should sink into the earth sooner than put 
her Majesty under compulsion to recognize your existence 
when her soul longs for solitude. If, on the other hand, 
the passer-by be neither tourist nor of such position as may 
entitle him to be known, but a gillie, or a groom, or la- 
borer, the chances are that upon a signal from the car- 
riage the postilions will pull up their four smoking ponies, 
and the Queen will ask a kindly question or two of the 
mr n about himself and his family. 





....-Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, the author and translator 
wrote from Moscow, Russia, on Christmas Day: 


** The thermometer is thirty degrees below zero to-day, and has 
not been higher than eighteen below for some time past. We all 
—horses, dogs, droshky-men, men and women—look like Santa 
Claus with a crust of rime. Our windows are an inch thick with 





ice, on the inside; and we have thick walls, double windows and 
wadding between them, besides the t round the cracks of 
the inner frames!” 





....A middle-aged woman went to a prominent physiciin 
of San Diego not long ago, and asked him to amputate her 
two great toes. He examined them, assured her that tkere 
was nothing wrong with them, and said that he wouldn’t 
cut them off. She begged him to, saying that if they were 
off she could wear “ No. 2” shoes instead of 4s, as then. 
Her toes were her own, she said, to do what she pleased 
with, and she would give $300 to have them off. The doctor 
refused, and the woman went in quest of some one with 
tess conscience. A San Diego newspaper says that she 
found some one to do the job successfully, for two weeks 
later she went to San Francisco wearing the best pair of 
“No. 2s” that could be bought in San Diego. 


-. -A Bucharest London Times correspondent writes: 
“The Queen of Rumania is engaged in translating into 
English and German blank verse an assortment of Ruma- 
nian songs. These were collected tor her Majesty orally 
in villages by Mademoiselle Vacaresco, one of her Maids of 
Honor. The Queen’s book will be ready for publication in 
a few weeks. Theknowledge of English which her Majes- 
ty has displayed in her translation is remarkable. Her 
Majesty having done me the honor to read me some of the 
poems, I may say that the diction of them is most correct, 
the style elevated and pure, and the rhythm beautiful. 
The book will certainly add to the high reputation which 
Queen Elizabeth has won in the world of letters under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Carmen Sylva,” while a special interest 
will attach to the work as being probably the only book of 
English verse ever produced by a foreign lady, and un- 


questionably the only one ever published by a foreign 
Queen.”’ 








Pebbles. 


Oliver: “I do not think I am quite myself this even- 
ing.” Jeannette: “Allow me to congratulate you,”—Life. 





....The butcher who had his whole stock attached com- 
plained that there was too much lien on his meat.— Hotel 
Mail. 


---.“* Uncle John, can you tell what timeit is by that 
thermometer?” ‘Yes, sah—wintah-time.”’ — Harper’s 
Bazar. 


.... Philadelphia has a Colonel New and Chicago a Major 
Old, and now where does General Average hang out ?—De- 
troit Free Press. 


.... There is no trnth in the report that Yale has chal- 
lenged the Electoral College to a game of foot-ball on 
Washington’s Birthday. 


----‘‘Mamma,” asked the little boy who was taken to 
the Episcopal church for the first time, ‘‘ what do they mean 
by cherubim and terrapin ?”’ 


-....Jove is the name of{a new publication emanating 
from Brattleboro, Vt. We suppose the motto of the pub- 
lishers is *‘ Buy Jove.”— Rochester Post-Express. 


...-A lady asked Wilberforce whom he considered the 
best two preachers in England. ‘‘Something which holds 
your dress together ’’ (Hook and 1), was his answer.—Ez- 
change. 


...- Mrs. Smith: ‘‘ What do you suppose makes the new 
minister so undersized? He looks as if he hadn’t got his 
growth.” Mrs. Bascom; “I dunno, but [ kind o’ suspect 
he was brought up on the Shorter Catechism.”—Burling- 
ton Free Press. 


....Book Agent: ‘*I would like to show you the very 
latest English cyclopedia.”” Old Timer: ‘‘No, sir: English 
or American, I could never learn to ride one at my time of 
life.’"— Mr. Grundy. 


Mr. Koracle: ‘‘ Have you seen the Wolfe collection at 
the Metropolitan?” Miss Grainger: ‘‘Yes. Aren’t they 
lovely ? And then those dear little prairie-dogs in the next 
cage are so interesting, too.’’—Time. 


-..-‘‘Henery? W’y, Henery died ’mos’ a yeah ago wid a 
kyarbuncle.” ‘‘My! It’s awful how many gits killed on 
dem kyars nowadays, wid de bilers bustin’ an’ a gittin’ 
scrunched ’tween de kyar-buncles.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


...‘‘ Have you hammered brass ?”’ inquired a lady in a 
St. Paul art store. ‘‘ Yes’m,’’ remarked the clerk briskly. 
“T pounded a Chicago drummer once until he didn’t know 
whether he was in Minnesota or three miles below Mem- 
phis.”—St. Paul Pioneer Presse. 


.... Miss Smythe (to Editor Puffer of the Daily Sercecher): 
“‘Oh, Mr. Puffer, I think your paper is just splendid!. Last 
week I advertised in the Screecher for my lost bracelet, 
and I found it the very next day, right on the piano—just 
where I had left it.’”,-—Toronto Grip. 


....1t is rumored that there is one violent situation in 
Mr. Howells’s forthcoming novel, in which the villain 
throws the hero’s hat out of a window; but the author’s 
friends are confident that he has not resorted to the extrav- 
agant methods of the sensational romancers.—Life. 


.... Teacher: ‘* Now, children, | will give you three words 
—Boys, Bees and Bears; and [ want you to compose a sen- 
tence which will include all three words.” Small Boy: 
“I have it.”” Teacher: “‘ John McCarthy, you may give us 
your sentence.”” John McCarthy: * Boys bees bare whin 
they goes in swimmin’.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....- Boston Cousin (in Chicago): ‘‘ What a lucky girl you 
are, Abby, to catch that rich widower. You’ll be the envy 
of all Wabash Avenue. I heard two or three girls say to- 
day they’d like to be in your shoes,’”’ The Chicago young 
lady smiles sweetly, but when she is alone she is heard to 
mutter under her breath: ‘‘ Two or three girls in my shoes! 
The hateful things! Two or three! The idea !”—Ez- 
change. 
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Music. 


PRESUMPTIVELY Boston appreciates more sericusly than 

New York the loss which the positive departure of Mr. 

Gericke from the scene of his remarkable usefulmess and 

successes entails on its musical public. But the concerts 

that, in an auspicicus hour, Mr. Gericke and the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra were induced to carry out in this city 

have given hith a notable recognition here; and there is a 

feeling of regret in this city at his return to Germany 

much more general and personal than might be credited to 
a place that has so much other music and musicians, week 
in and week out, with which to occupy itself. At thesec- 
ond concect of the Boston Orchestra on Tuesday evening 
nothing was wanting to make the entertainment choice 
and enjoyable—a large audience, a program with music to 
please many diverse tastes, an interpretation of each num- 

ber on it that was surpassingly beautiful, anda large and 
delighted audience. The works set forth on the scheme 
for the evening embraced one of the most perennially wel- 
come of Haydn’s symphonies—that in D Major, No. 2.; a 
brilliant and richly orchestrated Suite by Moszkowskithat 
has become a foreign concert-room favorite tho not nearly as 
familiar here, Brahms’s Hungarian Dances and Liszt’s 
‘“‘Lament and Triumph of Tasso.’’ No soloist was 
needed to enhance the interest in the evening’s 
music. Magnificence of orchestral performance roused 
the listeners to the heartiest tokens of delight. 
To discuss such beautiful work on the part of a band, 
trained by sucha masterly instruetor and leader, or to write 
with such and such adjectives, of the interpretation of the 
classic simplicity of Haydn, or the romance and passion 
of the modern composers named, seems unnecessary. Such 
concerts are things better to be remembered by those lucky 
enough to be listeners than analyzed in type when they are 
things of the past. Mr. Gericke was several times recalled; 
he can score this concert as a particular honor to him and 
his men—among even so many as have fallen to him of the 
same sort. February 12th is the date for the next (and last 
but one) of his set. Itis stated, by the by, thav Mr. Hig- 
ginson has decided upon a notable successor in the con- 
ductorship of the Symphony Orchestra, with the cordial 
approval of Mr. Gericke in the choice made. 


....-At Mr. Theodore Thomas’s matinée (announced as 
belonging to that somewhat lucus a non order of things 
knownasa “Young People’s’’ concert) the storm had only 
a moderate effect onthe attendance and a long and interest- 
ing program was gone through with. Three of its num- 
bers, a work by Beethoven, one by Grieg and one by Wag- 
ner were to be regarded as novelties. The Beethoven mu- 
sic was the ‘ Ritter Ballet,’ an early production of the 
composer, brought to light and to public recognition quite 
recently, after anap of many decades in which its exist- 
ence had been, with no harm to Beethoven, quite forgot- 
ten. Itis an agreeable but tame matter with some pretty 
rhythms and romantic effects; of relative unimportance 
among his works and presentable chiefly to please curiosity, 
The Wagner selection was the instrumental enlargement of 
the song ‘‘ Dreams,’”’ which Wagner spoke of as a species of 
brief study for the Love Scene in ‘ Tristan’ with which 
its connection in spirit and expression is traceable. The 
melody of it is exquisite and the instrumentation (by an- 
other’s hand than Wagner’s), is imitative of his ef- 
fects and coloring. The third novelty, Grieg’s character. 
istic overture ‘‘In Autumn,” is a work of a good deal of 
charm and it was cordially received. ‘The rest of the after- 
noon’s music embraced a Romance and Rondo, from the E 
Minor Concerto, of Chopin (soloist, Mr. Richard Hoffman): 
Serenade in D Minor, Volkmann (violoncello obbligato by 
Victor Herbert): and the Symphonic Poem, “Les Preludes” 
by Liszt—one of the best of all the pretentious but un- 
even group of orchestral works Liszt lett behind him. 


....The Symphony Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Walter Vamrosch, offered at its concerts of Friday and 
Saturday afternoon and evening, some highly enjoyable 
and very artistic violin-playing by Miss Maud Powell, as 
soloist, in a spirited and dramatic Concerto by Tschai- 
kowski; the same Russian composer’s Second Symphony 
in C. Minor; a scene from Rubinstein’s sacred opera 
‘*Moses”’? and three marches—to wit, the Dead March in 
Handel’s “ Saul,”’ Schubert’s dashing ‘‘ Hungarian March ” 
and Wagner’s “‘ Kaiser’? March. The vocal soloists were 
Miss Anna L. Kelly, Miss Helen von Doenhoff and Miss 
Alice MacPherson. The chorus of the Oratorio Society 
assisted in the *‘ Kaiser’? March and (as to the female mem- 
bers) in the extract from ‘‘ Moses.’’ The latteristameand 
flaccid music; elaborate but ineffective. Either the simple 
grandeur of Biblical eharacter and of the episodes of the 
Exodus, or a special fatality, seem to have made feeble 
most of the pens that have attempted toset the Jewish 
leader and his acts in a framework of music. Rossini 
became afflicted with chorea. Rubinstein is weak. Only 


Handel has shown himseif gigantically equal to a task in 
art which was, in another form, beyond the powers of a 
Buonarotti. If the rest of Rubinsiein’s ‘* Moses” is as 
indifferent as this, such a sacred opera is emphatically 
best unperformed. 


..-.As has been the practice or chance during every one 
of the fine seasons of grand opera in German at the Metro- 
politan, this or a more advanced period of thesubscription 
season brings out the sudden attacks of certain newspapers 
anxious to overthrow the whole structure of successful 
opera in German by German singers, and to urge for New 
York the platitudinous impossibility of successful Italian 
opera by [talian artists instead. The errors of statement 
and perverseness of judgment such malcontents exhibit 
are easily refuted. But they are tiresomely malicious— 
and still mischief-full enough to provoke the friends of 
true art here. It is a pleasure to understand from head- 
quarters that the directors and stockholders of the Metro- 


politan have never been more perceptive of the artistic and 
the notable financial success of grand opera in German, 
under. the present régime, and that any arguments for or 
reports of a change next season, or at any definite season, 
are unauthorized and absurd. 





Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND sent a message to Congress, last 
week, transmitting Secretary Bayard’s report and the 
Samoan correspondence to December 21st, 1888, as follows: 
“The information thus laid before the Congress is of much im- 
portance, since it hasrelation to the preservation of American 
interests and the protection of American citizens and their prop- 
erty in a distant locality and under unsuitableand unsatisfactory 
government. In the midst of the disturbances which have 
arisen at Samoa such powers have been exercised as seem to be 
within executive control under the Constitution and laws, and 
which appear to accord with our national policy and condition, 
to restore tranquillity and secure the safety of our citizens, 
through negotiation and agreement with Great Britain and Ger- 
many, which with our own Government, constitute the treaty 
Powers interested in Samoan peace and quiet. The attempt has 
been made to define more clearly the part which those Powers 
shall assume in the government of that country, while at the 
same time its autonomy has been insisted upon. These negotia- 
tions were at one time interrupted by such actiou on the part of 
the German Government as appeared to be inconsistent with 
theirfurther continuance. 

“Germany, however, still asserts—as from the first she has 
done—that she has no desire or intention to overturn the native 
Samoan Government, or to ignore our treaty rights; and she 
still invites our Government to joia her in restoring peace and 
quiet. But thus far her propositions on this subject seem to 
lead to such a preponderance of German power in Samoa as was 
never contemplated by us, and is inconsistent with every prior 
agreement or understanding ; while her recent conduct as be- 
tween native warring factions gives rise to the suspicion that 
she is not content with a neutral position. 

* Acting under the restraints which our Constitution and laws 
have placed upon the executive power, I have insisted that the 
autonomy and independence of Samoa should be scrupulously 
preserved according to the treaty made with Samoa by the Pow- 
ers named and the other agreements and understandings with 
each other. I have protested against every act apparently tend- 
ing in the opposite direction, and during the existence of inter- 
nal disturbances one or more vessels of war have heen kept in 
Samoan waters to protect American citizens and property. 
These things will abundantly appear from the correspondence 
and papers which have been submitted to the Congress. 

“A recent collision between the forces from a German man- 
of-war stationed in Samoan waters and a body of natives ren- 
dered the situation so delicate and critical that the war-ship 
“Trenton,” under the immediate command of Admiral Kim- 
berly, was ordered to join the “ Nipsic,” already at Samoa, for 
the better protection of our citizens and in furtherance of efforts 
to restore order and safety. The attention of Congress is espe- 
cially called to the instructions given to Admiral Kimberly, 
dated on the 11th instant, and the letter of the Secretary of State 
to the German Minister, dated the 12th instant, which will be 
found among the papers herewith submitted. 

* By means of the papers and documents heretofore submitted 
and those accompanying this communication the precise situa- 
tion of affairs in Samoa is laid before the Congress, and such 
executive action as has been taken is fully exhibited. The views 
of the executive in respect to the just policy to be pursued with 
regard to this group of islands, which lie in the direct highway 
of the growing and important commerce between Australia and 
the United States, have found expression in the correspondence 
and documents which have thus been fully communicated to 
Congress, and the subject in its present stage is submitted to the 
wider discussions conferred by the Constitution upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government.” 


The documents referred to were not given for publication 
with the message. To protect American interests in Samoa, 
the United States man-of-war ‘‘ Vandalia ”’ left San Fran- 
cisco Sunday afternoon for the seat of warlike disturb- 
ances. 


canal \ number of State Legislatures elected United States 
Senators last week. Colorado elected E. O. Wolcott (Re- 
publican), to succeed Senator Bowen; Delaware elected 
Anthony Higgins (Republican), to succeed Senator Salis- 
bury (Democrat); Michigan, James McMillan (Republi- 
can), to succeed Senator Palmer; North Carolina, Matt W. 
Ransom (Democrat), to succeed himself; Massachusetts, 
Senator Hoar (Republican), to succeed himself; Maine, 
Senator Frye (Republican) to succeed himself. In Minnesota 
W. D. Washburn was nominated by the Republicans to 
succeed Senator Sabin, and in Oregon Senator Dolph was re- 
nominated. The most notable election wasin Delaware, 
which has been represented in the Senate by a Bayard 
or Salisbury for thirty-six consecutive years and which 
will be represented by a Republican for the first time 
when Mr. Higgins takes his seat. 


....Governor Beaver of Pennsylvania, Chief Marshal of 
the inaugural parade, issued an order last week in Wash- 
ington, appointing as his chief of staff Brig-Gen. Daniel 
H. Hastings, Adjutant-General of Pennsylvania, and 
announcing that “ all organizations desiring to participate 
in the parade will notify the headquarters on or before 
February 20th, in order that they may receive proper 
assignment in the procession. No civic organizations will 
be permitted in line numbering less than fifty men. No 
organizations wearing improper costume or equipment 
will be assigned a place in the parade.” 

....The House Committee on Naval affairs has com- 
pleted the Naval Appropriation Bill. The new bill will 
carry an appropriation of $20,000,000 in round numbers. 
The most important items are those providing for new con- 
struction. Under this head the bill authorizes the con- 
struction of adynawmite cruiser to cost $450,000 on the pat- 
tern of the ‘‘Vesuvius,” which has attained such remarkable 
speed, and a 3,500 ton cruising monitor to cost $1,500,000 on 
the plan originated by Representative Thomas of Illinois. 


...-The Tariff Bill was considered in the United States 
Senate during last week, with the understanding that the 


vote on the bill should be taken Tuesday afternoon of 
this week. 


FOREIGN. 


...-Concerning the elections held in London last week, 





the correspondent of The Tribune says: 


is the revolt against both the Vestries and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Roughly speaking, it is municipal reform that 
has triumphed over municipal jobbery, politics having been put 
aside. The press complains that the vote, except in the city it- 
self, was not alarge one. That only makes the defeat of the ras- 
cals more decisive. The rascals polled every man they had, and 
are beaten. They are but an insignificant minority in the new 
Council. So timid are the English about novelties that few 
strong men came forward, and there were few attractive person- 
alities to call out the voters. The new Council will not be bril- 
liant, and may not be wise, but itis pure. The City of London 
proper rightly takes the lead. It elects only two men 
who, out of 118, have a National reputation. Sir John Lub- 
bock is at the head of the poll with over 8,000 votes. 
Lord Rosebery is a few hundreds behind him, and each 
has more than twice the number of the two other successful 
candidates. Lord Rosebery is named asthe probable chairman 
There are ether interesting if not eminent personalities. Mr 
Firth has long led the movement for reform; Mr. Beal is of the 
same party, and Mr. John Lloyd is a third. Dowager Lady 
Sandhurst is one of Mr. Gladstone’s most ardent supporters, and 
Miss Cobden is a daughter of the great Free Trader. Legal 
doubts exist whether any woman is eligible. No party, no fac- 
tion, can say it has no representative. Even the Socialists have 
their man, Jobn Burns, the champion of disorder, coming in at 
the head of the poll in Battersea. Mr. Augustus Harris of 
Drury Lane Theater, who is anything but a Socialist, is in a 
similar position for the Strand, and Mr. Wren, a well-known 
crammer, will look after education. Mr. Conybeare has the 
unique distinction of being defeated in two districts. Mr. Dobbs 
to whom London owes much for his successful attack on some of 
the many abuses practiced by the water companies, is ungrate- 
fully left in the minority. The press of all shades proclaims this 
first experiment toward self-government by London a success.” 


....[n accordance with a command of Emperor William 
the Berlin Reichsanzeiger, on Wednesday of last week, 
published the indictment that was found against Professor 
Geffcken in order that the people may be enabled to form 
their own judgment regarding the administration of jus- 
tice inGermany. The indictment states that Professor 
Geffcken extracted from the diary, which contained 700 
pages and which was confided to him by the late Emperor 
Frederick, in March, 1873, the portions published. He had 
no authority to make the diary public, Emperor Frederick 
himself being of the opinion that it should only be pub- 
lished after the lapse of a long period after his death. 
The indictment further states that Emperor Frederick’s 
proclamation announcing his accession tq the throne, is- 
sued on March 12th, was prepared by Professor Geffcken 
as early as June, 1885, when the late Emperor William was 
seized with tainting fits during a stay at Ems. A number 
of letters, written by Baron von Roggenbach and Pro- 
fessor Geffcken are appended to the indictment. Baron 
von Roggenbach, in a letter written in September, 1888, 
after expressed approval of a political memorial which it 
was proposed to present to the Emperor, says that in a 
few days a meeting on the subject would be held at 
Morier’s house. Professor Geffcken’s Jetters, which cover 
the period from 1880 to 1887, are marked throughout by 
hostile criticism of Bismarck and his policy. Morier is 
frequently mentioned in the course of the correspondence, 
the references to him showing that he was in the confi- 
dence of the writers. In consequence of the publication 
of the indictment, which is contrary to precedent in Ger- 
many, Dr. Friedberg has resigned the office of Prussian 
Mivister of Justice. 


...A sevious state of affairs exists ix Samoa. The Ger- 
mans have opposed King Mataafa, who declares thathe is 
battling for the liberty of his people. Recently'the Germans 
landed at Apia, where their sailors committed atrocities 
agaiust which the American Consul protested. The Ger- 
mans finally forced Mataafa to fight on December 18th, and 
would have lost all the mariners who had landed from the 
German war-vessels, if it had not been for the natives’ for- 
bearance. It is stated that concurrent*testimony of the ac- 
tion of the Germans shows that the Germans brought upon 
themselves the fate that overtook them, as it was not until 
two of Mataafa’s chiefs were killed tbat he ordered his 
men to fire on the Germans. The marines were only saved 
from extermination by the prompt arrival of their gun- 
boats. After their defeat the Germans bombarded the 
village of Matafagatele, altho warned by the American 
Consul, Mr. Blacklock, that three houses in the place be- 
longed to an American citizen. Over these houses an 
American flag floated. The flag was torn down and par- 
tially burned by the German sailors who had landed to 
complete the destruction of the place. Mataafa has 
threatened that, if the Germans again attack his men, he 
will destroy all the German property on the islands. 


....A dispatch from Zanzibar, dated January 15th, an- 
nounced that the Arabs bave destroyed the German mis- 
sionary station at Tugu, fifteen miles west of Dar-es-Salem. 
A majority of the slaves captured by the German man-of- 
war “ Leipzig’’ were lodged at the station. One missionary 
succeeded in escaping from the Arabs, but eight others 
were massacred. Three bodies, one of them that of a 
woman, were found mutilated in a barbarous manner. 
The Arabs carried off the servants and slavers at the sta- 
tion. The French missionary stations, especially those 
situated near Tugu, are in imminent danger. The Arabs, 
who are now joining in the slave trade, come principally 


from Kilwa and Lindi, and are richer and more influential 

than Bushiri, and are likely to overshadow him. These 

accessions to the ranks ot the slave traders will have the 

effect of reinvigorating the revolt, which would have died 

ont if the Germans had not retained Bogamoyo and Dar-es- 
alem. 


.... The East Africa bill was submitted to the German 
Bundesrath on Friday last. Ivis entitled ‘‘ A bill for the 
protection of German interests and combating the slave 
trade in East Africa.”’ It asks a grant of 2,000,000 marks. 
The task of executing the provisions of the bill is intrusted 
toa commission which shall have the right to supervise the 
proceedings of the East Africa Company. Regarding the 


proposed expedition, the bill authorizes the Chancellor to 
draw the necessary money from the imperial funds. The 
preamble declares that the guiding principles of the Ger- 
man colonia) policy as discussed and approved by the 





“The municipal elections in London prove clearly how strong 


Reichstag in 1884 and 1885 continue unchanged, 
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A BIOLOGICAL STUDY OF A NEWSPAPER 
SCANDAL. 


THE most eminent scientist of this century spent sev- 
eral years in gathering the life history of the earth-worm 
and studying its habits, and the world acknowledges 
the service with gratitude. A much humbler task has 
fallen to us ; but we shall try to take it up in the true 
scientific spirit, with the hope that the cause of truth, 
which is the object of all scientific research, will, in 
some measure, be promoted. 

The object of our investigation may be termed the 
Lumbricus turpis Godkini, and it has a history quite as 
interesting, if not so honorable and useful, as that of 
the Lumbricus terrestris of Darwin. 

At the close of the campaign in November last the 
National Republican Committee vacated its headquar- 
ters in this city and burned such letters and papers as 
were not of permanent value as records. The burning 
took place, we believe, on November 10th. The next 
day the spicy and amusing Sunday Sun printed the fol- 
lowing paragraph concerning it, in a column or two of 
after-election gossip : 

‘* At the Republican headquarters the ample grates glow- 

ed for a whole day with the flames of burning paper. It 
was not a cold day either. It was simply a diplomatic de- 
struction of the written evidence of the money business of 
the fight. No one wanted it to be known where the muni- 
tions of war came from, and especially where they went 
to.”’ 
The paragraph, which is abundantly lacking in particu- 
lars and is certainly not in the historical vein, conclud- 
ed with a statement that no such burning took place at 
the Democratic headquarters, because there was no ne- 
cessity for it. We find no mention of the incident in the 
Tribune, Times, World, or Herald, or anywhere else. 

Here was the primal ovum. After fifteen days of in- 
cubation over it the Evening Post brought the following 
to light: 

**Quay and Wanamaker have felt so sure of impunity 
that they hardly took any pains to conceal their operations 
until afcer election, when, like fraudulent bankrupts, they 
burnt their books and papers.” 


The offspring, it will be observed, exhibits some en- 
tirely new features, ‘Quay and Wanamaker” were not in 
the Sun item; nor were ‘‘ books and papers,” except by 
implication. These particulars are to be credited to the 
Post’s process, which added something every time the 
charge was repeated. December 4th, it was ‘‘their books 





and accounts” they burned. December 19th, it was ‘‘all 
the records and papers giving an account of their joint 
transactions, which they ‘together’ destroyed”; and Mr. 
Wanamaker was informed that the ‘‘documentary evi- 
dence is known to have been burned by you and your 
wicked partner, Quay.” 

December 21st, the charge had assumed such dimen- 
sions that it had to be divided, and it was made to ap- 
pear that instead of a ‘‘Quay-Wanamaker holocaust,” 
as the Post had called it, December 4th, there were 
really two ‘tholocausts.” Mr. Wanamaker ‘‘burned his 
books and papers like a fraudulent bankrupt,” and Mr. 
Quay burned his books and papers like another fraudu- 
lent bankrupt. 

Here the development of this particular phase of the 
scandal was arrested by the intermeddling of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Otherwise, there is no reason to suppose that 
the process would not have gone on indefinitely. Mr. 
Wanamaker might next have been accused of ‘‘ burning 
his books and papers” in Philadelphia, while the Quay 
** holocaust” took place in New York; and we are not 
sure that both cities might not, in due time, have been 
drawn into the conflagration and destroyed with all their 
‘*books and papers.” It does seem a little hard, tho, 
that, after all its asseverations about the burning of 
everything, it should twit Mr. Wanamaker as late as De- 
cember 21st with not daring to ‘* furnish any account to 
anybody.” How could he “‘furnish” what he was “‘known” 
to have destroyed, either in the ‘‘ Quay-Wanamaker 
holocaust,” or in a separate and distinct Wanamaker 
holocaust? The check to the creative skill of the Post 
was given by our showing that both Mr. Wanamaker’s 
books and accounts and Mr. Quay’s books and accounts 
were saved from the ‘‘ holocaust,” and that not even 
the smell of fire had passed on them. The Post sent its 
own correspondent to Mr. Wanamaker and Mr. Wana- 
maker’s partner, Mr. Ogden, and also to Mr. Quay, and 
found that our statements were true. It had grace 
enough to let its correspondent say as much, but edi- 
torially it simply wriggled and ceased to develop that 
particular phase of the scandal. 

But we have not shown the Post’s method of fortifying 
its developments about the burning. In its issue of 
January 17th, it says: 

**We have stated at various times, on authority which 
seemed to us good, and for two months without contradic- 
tion from any quarter, that the accounts of both Quay’s 
committee and Wanamaker’s committee had been burned.” 
What was the “authority which seemed good”? It was 
the Sun paragraph to begin with,and added, to that, what 
certain papers drew from the Post and embellished, 
and the Post copied back into its own columns as inde- 
pendentevidence. Forexample, the Christian Union of 
December 27th exploited the matterin this way: 

“ The election over the books in which the accounts of 

the expenditures were kept are burned. These are cold, 
hard, disagreeable facts, . . facts, none of which rest 
on mere newspaper reports.”’ 
No; the charge does not rest on *‘ mere newspaper re- 
ports”—we have made that clear—but on mere news- 
paper inventions, This statement, inspired by the Post’s 
own inventions, the Post copies into its own columns 
and offers as independent testimony to the truth of its 
charges. The Examiner, going to the same source, 
boldly charges on its own account the *‘ burning of all 
vouchers and correspondence,” and the Post quotes the 
Examiner. This is the way it has made credit for its 
own inventions and deceived the public. The sole au- 
thority it had for all it said was the Sun item, and the 
sole authority the Christian Union and Examiner had 
was the Post, They leaned on the Post, the Post leaned 
on them and they all leaned on the Post’s inventions. 

Other branches of the scandal the Post developed 
in a similar way. November 21stit said that Mr. Wana- 
maker was *‘ slated” for a Cabinet position. November 
22d it charged that he ‘* bought for cash” a Cabinet posi- 
tion; and December 19th it represented him as claiming 
the position on that basis, November 21st it spoke of Mr. 
Wanamaker as the “‘ accredited collector of the money 
by which the polling places in this state and Indiana 
were converted into shambles for the purchase and sale 
of votes.” The next day it charged that he made a 
“successful attempt to extort $400,000” for the cam- 
paign fund ‘in the last week of the canvass.” For 
the truth about all these charges we refer our readers 
to THE INDEPENDENT of January 10th, page 10. 

When the Post began to hatch this infamous scandal 
it announced an ardent desire to ‘put a blister on 
bribers.” This is a very good thing to do; but it would 
serve a far better purpose just now to ‘‘ put a blister” on 
the scandal-hatcher. But no “blister” is half severe 
enough for the father of the odious scandal whose his- 
tory we have traced. 


-— 
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The Christian Uniun, in attempting to justify its un- 
founded attack upon Mr. Wanamaker, said, some weeks 
ago, that the burning of the *“‘ books in which the accounts 
of the [Republican campaign] expenditures were kept,”’ 
was one of those “cold, hard, disagreeable facts’”’ which do 
not rest on “mere newspaper reports.” It nowsays, in view 
of the denial that the books were so burned, that it made 
the charge on the ‘‘ strength of « before uncontradicted re- 
port in the daily papers.” Here is a confession that its 
former statement, that there was other authority than 
‘*mere newspaper reports,’’ was unfounded. 








NICKEL AND COBALT. 


THE most remarkable, and we may say the most im- 
vortant piece of news that reached us last week by At- 
lantic cable was dignified with no display type. The 
papers gave it a most inconspicuous place at the bottom 
of a column of miscellaneous items. Knowing what is 
sent and what is not sent by cable, we wonder that it 
occurred to any one to send it at all, and yet, if true, it 
is the most remarkable discovery made in chemistry 
since Priestly discovered oxygen. It is thus reported: - 





‘Dr. Kruss, a chemist of Munich, has succeeded in de- 
composing cobalt and nickel, both of which have hitherto 
been supposed to be elementary substances.”’ 


To apprehend the meaning of this item, which we sin- 
cerely hope is true, let it be remembered that all matter 
is analyzed back into some sixty-five distinct ‘ele- 
ments,” which have thus far resisted all attempts to re- 
duce them still further. They differ in character, some 
being metallic and others non-metallic: but they are all 
supposed to be simple atoms, not transmutable into 
each other, each a final irresoluble solid unit. Of these 
atoms, hydrogen, a metal gaseous at ordinary tempera- 
tures, is the lightest, while atoms of other sorts weigh 
fourteen, sixteen, or even one or two hundred times as 
much. The relative weight of the atoms as compared 
with the weight of hydrogen is called the atomic weight 
or the combining weight, hydrogen being one, nitrogen 
fo.rteen, oxygen sixteen, mercury two hund-ed. 

Now, a number of reasons have combined to make 
chemists suspect that the so-called elements are not 
truly elementary. One of these is the fact that the 
atomic weights are nearly all multiples of that of hy- 
drogen. Why is it that the atomic weight of hydrogen 
should be a factor in that of the other elements? Is hy- 
drogen really a factor in their compcsition? But more 
important is the fact that the elements group themselves 
into classes having similar qualities. Such are potas- 
sium, rubidium and cwsium. Such, also, are chlorine, 
bromine and iodine. Now, in these classes of elements 
there appears often a regular increment of atomic weight. 
Add about 46 to the atomic weight of potassium, ard 
you get that of rubidium ; add as much more, and you 
get that of cesium. These correspondences are not 
within classes merely, but run, in a measure, through 
the entire list of elements. These relations have been 
carefully studied by Mendelejeff, Meyer and others; and 
where gaps in the series have been observed they have 
not hesitated to prophesy that future discoveries of new 
elements would fill the gap. And this has actually been 
done in several cases. But this regular increment seems 
to indicate that, by the addition of some definite amount 
of.somethir g to one element, it is changed into another 
of a higher atomic weight. Some special facts confirm 
this speculation. Thus, ammonium is a well-known 
compound ; but it has all the qualities of a metal like 
potassium and sodium, easily replaces them in composi- 
tion, forming compounds of a similar character to those 
of these alkaline metals. One decomposes easily, and 
the other does not, but otherwise they seem to be alike. 

The infinitely delicate study of elements with the 
spectroscope has also suggested that elements are not 
really simple in their nature. Why should iron vapor 
show through the prism a vastly more complicated 
spectrum than hydrogen if it is really as simple as 
hydrogen in its constitution? If iron is, in the bunsen 
burner, only an aggregation of similar spherical atoms, 
and sodium is another aggregation of similar spherical 
atoms, why should the spectrum of the one differ from 
that of the other? Mr. Crookes and others have given 
much study to this subject, and have made it quite 
probable that chemical atoms are not elementary; but 
they have been able to suggest no method of proving 
this experimentally. 1t bas been suggested that it is 
only in extreme conditions of heat, like that on the 
sun’s surface, that atoms could be compounded of sim- 
pler atoms or disscciated into simpler atoms. The dis- 
covery by the spectroscope that there is in the hottest 
part of the sun an element not known on the earth, sim- 
pler even in its nature than hydrogen, has given further 
weight to this speculation. 

We shall wait for confirmation by mail before we 
fully trust this remarkable announcement; but if it be 
true there is some reason why cobalt and nickel may be 
a weak point in the line where successful decomposition 
might be hoped for. The atomic weights of these two 
elements are the same, each being 58.6. Still other in- 
dications would point to other equally weak points in 
the line, and it may be a mere accident that the first 
break has been made here, if such is really the fact. 
The announcement is so remarkable, so revolutionary, 
so fundamental, that we hesitate to give it full credence, 
while fully understanding that it is toward just sucha 
decomposition that chemical science has been looking 
for some time. 

But what does this mean? It means simply that some 
elements can be transmuted into others. If the process 
can be carried on to other elements—and why not ?—it 
would mean that any element might be transmuted into 
any other. It is a mere matter of decomposition and re- 
composition; for where substances can be separated, 
they can also be combined. Out of iron might be made 
nickel; out of Jead, gold. The old dream of alchemy 
would come true, only in a vastly larger and more valu- 
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able way. Who can guess whether the processes will 
always be difficult and expensive, or whether they may 
become economic:lly practicable? Of this we may be 
sure that if Dr. Ktuss has really made this magnificent 
discovery, we are in the way of learning much more of 
the constitution of matter and of the universe. 


- 


A HORRIBLE STORY. 


It is only here and there in Louisiana that the colored 
people have been able to get hold of land so as to form 
communities by themselves; but where they have done 
so, as at St. Sophie, in Plaquemine Parish, Darrowville, 
in Ascension and Freetown in lberia, they have shown 
themselves quite capable of self government and main- 
tain acreditable degree of morals and more than self- 
support. Let us tell the story briefly, of the rise and 
fall of Freetown. 

About seventeen years ago the Rev. Mr. Celestine 
Noah, Baptist minister, with a few members of bis flock, 
purchased a tract of land about ten miles from the vil- 
lage of New Iberia and settled there. At Mr. Noah’s 
suggestion they named the place ** Freetown.” 

They were industrious, behaved themselves, and pros- 
pered. They built comfortable homes, a church and a 
school-house, cultivated their little farms and some of 
them became quite ‘‘forehanded,” owning in some cases 
two or three hundred acres of land and making good 
crops of cotton and corn. Game was plenty on the 
prairies and along the neighboring bayous, and when 
the crop was ‘‘laid by” a pleasant addition to their lardeis 
was furnished by the use of their shot-guns. As the 
amount of cotton preduced by them increased, they 
often talked of building a gin of their own so that they 
need not carry their crops to the gins of their white neigh- 
bors, who, as they thought at least, charged too much 
for ginning. Last year two of the wealthiest of the set- 
tiers, Simon and Livingston, commenced the building of 
a gin. 

The people(white) of the surrounding plantations have 
not looked with favor on the growing little hamlet. 
They could not hire the men to work for them—they 
could do better cultivating their own land. They saw 
the Negroes growing yearly more independent of them 
in various ways. Sometimes they tried to buy the land, 
which is good and now worth much more than when 
Freetown was settled; but the colored people were 
very tenacious of their land and eager to buy rather 
than sell. 

They maintained a school seven or eight months in a 
year, employing for several years past one Alexis Ledé, 
who had settled there after having married and bought 
alittle placeof ten acres, as teacher. 

Last August the Freetown men began to hear that 
squads of white men, sometimes disguised but often not, 
were going about, generally at night, calling Negroes 
from their beds, subjecting them to all sorts of outrage, 
whipping them until nearly dead and in some cases 
shooting them—in allcases taking away all guns and 
other arms they could find. 

There were about twenty-five able-bodied men in the 
settlement and they called a meeting to devise ways and 
means to prevent their peaceful little hamlet from being 
visited by these lawless parties who sometimes styled 
themselves ‘* Regulators.” They organized a society 
which they named ‘‘ The Home Protection Society,” and 
agreed that they would try all peaceable means to pro- 
tect their homes, but that, if unlawfully attacked, they 
would all muster to the defense of any one of their num- 
ber, hoping, as hitherto the depredators had only appeared 
in small parties, that they would be able, by putting on 
a bold front, tointimidate the aggressors. 

They appointed a committee who waited on Deputy 
Sheriff Taylor Cade, who has almost unlimited executive 
power in the rural portions of the parish, stating to him 
what they had heard, that they desired to live in peace, 
to behave themselves in an orderly and quiet manner 
always, and asking him to protect them from the out- 
rages which were striking terror into the hearts of so 
many of the Negroes of the parish. They got no satis- 
factory answer from Cade and went home with heavy 
hearts. 

Soon they heard that a large body of ‘* Regulators” 
were coming to ‘‘clean them out.” On the morning of 
August 16th word came that on the night of that day an 
attack would be made. Mr. Noah had business calling 
him to New Iberia and had gone there for the day. 

There was great excitement throughout the settlement. 
Womenand children were weeping, and the men gathered 
in groups talking the matter over. No attack was 
expected until after dark; but about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, as a party of ten men were standing, talking 
of the situation, near the house of Mr. Noah, they saw 
coming a large party of mounted menafterward known 
to number two hundred and fifty. They had no time to 
call the others, but hoping they might not have been ob- 
served, they went into Mr. Noah’s house. Mr. Noah was 
not at home, but Mrs. Noah was, and she at once ran to 
another house. 

Either they had been seen, or it was suspected they 
were there, for the company halted in front of the house 
and bezan firing at it. Two young men, Napoleon and 
Paul Valair, got out at the back of the house and ran; 
they were fired on and both wounded, but both escaped 











with their lives. A detachment was sent to the houses 
of Tom Simon and Sam Cohn, both old men, and they 
were brought, stood up against a fence and shot dead. 

Cade called to the men in the house to come out and 
sutrender. Two—Ed Simon and Alexis Ledé—came out 
and Simon gave up hisgun. Ledéhad none. At this 
time one shot was fired from the house, the only oue so 
tired ducing the whole affair. On this Cade ordered his 
men to shoot the two men who had surrendered, and 
this was done. Simon fell dead, but Ledé, with one 
ball passing through him barely escaping his right lung 
and another going in near his ear and going out at his 
throat, lived to tell the story, tho supposed by the 
murderers to be dead. 

Then shooting at the house, which, like the ordinary 
class of Southern country houses was but a mere shell, 
was resumed. 

As no more guns were fired trom the house, Cade con- 
cluded all must be dead, and asked for volunteers to go 
*nand see. Mr, E, Payson Smith volunteered, and as 
he opened the door some one, no manliving knows who, 
shot him dead. A perfect hail-storm of bullets was 
hurled at the little house for an hour. Then the firing 
stopped, and Cade ordered a colored man, named Mar- 
sball Dyas, to go and bring away the body of Smith, 
which he did. They also sent a boy named Jean Bap- 
tiste in to see if all were dead, and bring out the guns. 
He bronght out four guns. By this time Mr. Noah had 


returned, and they compelled him, an old man over 


seventy. to goin and bring out the bodies. One whom 
be brought out pretended to be dead, and they stood him 
up and riddled him with bullets. As Mr. Noah reported 
the house clear, they went in. They found one young 
man hidden between two mattresses and killed him. In 
all, nine were killed, Ledé lying among the slain until 
night, and then being secreted by his friends. He is 
now nearly recovered. 

Thus more than one-third of the men of this flourish- 
ing, peaceful, law-abiding community were deliberately 
murdered. No offense was charged against any of them. 
Even the Southern papers, which gave a report of the 
affair, failed to assign any occasion for the attack. 
Had any of these men been guilty of a crime or misde- 
meanor, or suspected of such, Cade or any other officer 
could have gone alone to his house and arrested him 
without molestation or interference. It was a fiendish, 
cold-blooded murder, and can rightly be called 
by no other name. To call upon the State Govera- 
ment would be entirely useless. The Gcverror says 
he can do nothing. Shall such things be done under the 
same sun that shines upon Bunker Hill, Yorktown and 
Antietam? Are human lives of no more account under 
theStars and Stripes than under the Crescent of Turkey? 


> 
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SPEAK KINDLY. 








Wuy not? Why should not husbands and wives 
bound together as they are in the most intimate of all 
earthly relations, and necessarily in constant intercourse 
with each other, consecrate and hallow the sacred rela- 
tion, and bless themselves, by always using kind words 
when they speak to each other? Where is the place for 
hard words, angry words, and words of reproach and 
bitterness? Such words always leave a sharp sting be- 
hind them. They are not the words of affection, and 
become neither husband nor wife. They contribute 
nothing to the happiness of either, and are the prolific 
sources of a large amount of misery. Tbe husband who 
abuses his wife by his words, and the wife who snaps 
and snarls at her husband, are alike untrue to their 
marital pledge, and really in a very bad way. Such 
husbands and wives ought at once to repent of their sins 
against each other, and acquire better affections and 
better manners. 

Speak kindly. Why not? Why shculd not parents 
always speak in this way to their children, and why 
should not children always so speak to their parents? If 
parents thus speak children will naturally learn to do 
the same thing. The example by the parents will re- 
produce itself in the practice and habits of the children; 
and the latter will grow up into manhood or woman- 
hood with a gentleness and softness of manners, and a 
carefulness in the use of words that is characteristic of 
refined and cultivated beings. Authority, when exer- 
cised through kind words, is scarcely felt simply as 
authority. The element of severity is withdrawn from 
it; and obedience to it is secured by love. Parents who 
allow themselves to get into fits of passion with their 
children, and then thunder and storm at them in the 
language of vehemence and anger, are making a grave 
mistake in the matter of family government. Such 
parents need first of all to govern themselves and put 
their own passions under a healthful restraint. 

Speak kindly. Why not? Why should not brothers 
and sisters living in the same house, ea:ing at the same 
table, and fed and clothed by the same bounty, always 
speak to each other in this way ? By so doing they will 
minister to each other’s happiness, avoid petty 
quarrels, make home pleasant, cultivate good affections, 
gratify their parents and please God. As they become 
men and women they will be scattered hither and thith- 
er; and when thus scattered it will be pleasant for them 
to look back to their childhood days, and remember that 
their intercourse with one another was kindly and af- 





fectionate. The friendship then formed will follow them 
through life. 

Yes: speak kindly. Why not? Why should not men 
who are associated together in business study and prac- 
tice the law of kind words toward each other? Why 
should not the master speak kindly to his servant? Why 
should not one speak kindly toa stranger whomay ask 
him a question? Why should not those who differ in 
opinion address each other in the use of respectful and 
kindly words ? Why should not those who oppose moral 
evils temper their language with the lawof kindness in 
the form of utterance? Why should not the minister of 
the Gospel, the doctor and the nurse in the sick-room, 
the buyer and the seller, the banker and the merchant, 
the governor and the governed, the judge on his bench, 
the warden of a prison, and, indeed, every man and 
every woman,on all occasions, in all circuumstances, 
and under all provocations, both study and practice the 
law of kind words in the total intercourse of life from 
the cradle to the grave ? 

We would like to have our readers, each one for him- 
self, ponder these questions; and also the title placed at 
the head of this article. Tiere is an amazing power for 
good or evil in words. A large part of human influence is 
exercised through this channel. What one is in life, 
how he affects others, and how they will feel toward 
him, depends very greatly upon the use he makes of his 
tongue. If he goes through life with alawkss and acrid 
tongue, as the instrument of an equally lawless and acrid 
heart, hurling epithets right and left at others, blistering 
the sensibilities of his fellow-men by hisown vehemence, 
and disgusting them with his vulgarity, he may set it 
down as a fact that he will make himself a nuisance in 
the social system. Everybody will be afraid of him, and 
manage, as far as possible, to keep clear of him. 
If, on the other hand, he sweetens his own life 
with kindness «f feeling and kindness of words, 
he will always be a pleasant person to meet, to 
talk with, and be acceptable and agreeable anywhere 
andeverywhere, Society will find good use for such 
a person, and will use him to its advantage and his 
advantage. Kind words are the cheapest. and, at the 
same time in practical power for good results, the most 
potent words that one can use. Reader, speak kindly. 
You will thereby avoid saying what might be offensive 
to others, and while making yourself happy also make 
others happy. 


Editorial Votes, 


WE learn from the Gospel of John that, a short time be- 
fore Jesus left the temple in the afternoon of Tuesday of 
his last passover week never to return to it again, the fol- 
lowing words fell from his lips: 


“The hour is come that the Son of man should be glorified. 

- Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say? Father, 
save me from this hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.” 
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We further learn from the same evangelist that “then 
came there a voice from Heaven, saying, 1 have both glori- 
fied it, and will glorify it again.’”’” This unexpected sound 
was by some supposed to be a thunder-note, while others 
said: “‘An angel spake to him.’’ Jesus, however, said: 
“ This voice came not because of me, but for your sakes.”’ 
Soon after he said: ‘ And 1, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto me.”’ Jobn, who records this say- 
ing, tells us that ‘this he said, signifying what death he 
should die.”” Jesus, according to the record of John, still 
further said: ‘‘ He that believeth on me, believeth not on 
me [simply], but on him that sent me. And he that seeth 
me, seeth him that sent me. I am come a light into the 
world that whosoever believeth on me should nut abide in 
darkness.’”’ All this occurred 1n che afternoon of Tuesday 
of his last passover week, and when Jesus was giving utter- 
ance to the last words of his public ministry among the 
Jewish people. For three vears and a half he had traveled 
through their villages and cities, working miracles and 
preaching unto them the Kingdom ot God. He was now, 
however, within less than three days of his death, and this 
death he had anticipated, aud had come to Jerusalem ex- 
pecting there todie. The event was then so near at hand 
that he said: “The hour is come that the Son of Man 
should be glorified.’’ Jesus, as a nan, was affected by the 
scene before him; and hence he said: ** Now is my soul 
troubled.”” He had a real human mind and a real human 
heart; and it was this mind and heart whose experience he 
described when he spoke of his soul as being troubled. He 
had a similar yet much stronger experience in the garden 
of Gethsemane when he said: ** My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful, even unto death.”” This trouble and this sorrow, 
in both instances, marked him as Jesus of Nazareth—the 
marvelous Man who was about to suffer death by the hand 
of violence. At the same time he recognized himself as 
sent of God to be glorified in his death, and to glority God 
thereby, and claimed, as he had often done before, to be 
“the light of the world.’’ Tho his death was to him an 
awful experience, he, nevertheless, “for the joy that was 
set before him endured the cross, despising the shame,” 
and on that cross became a voluntary sacrifice that sinners 
might be saved. He* bare our sins in bis own body on the 
tree.” Blessed Jesus! The world’s best triend! 


So the Archbishop of New York has ordered the clergy 
of his diocese not to give absolution to any Catholic who 
attends Dr. McGlynn’s Apti-Poverty meetings. The reason 
is that this ex-pastor of St. Stephen’s talks in a very unre- 
strained,and as it seems to submissive Catholics, scandalous 
way about the Roman hierarchy. He would like to see the 
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Pope walking down Broadway ina black silk hat anda 
frock coat. He ridicules the pretensions and authority of 
Pope, Archbishop and all the ecclesiastical machine. Un- 
der the new rule the priests in this city who sympathize 
with the rebel, or at least think he has been hardly dealt 
with, can no longer give absolution to those that attend 
the meetings at Cooper Union, but must refer them to the 
Archbishop for absolution. Dr. McGlynn, we suppose, will 
not hesitate, however, to hear their confessions, and give God 
all the help necessary in forgiving their sins. The decision of 
the Court in favor of the Archbishop in the case of the hearer 
of Dr. McGlynn who was refused burial in consecrated 
ground has apparently encouraged Archbishop Corrigan 
to give this drastic order. We Protestants can only look 
on with interest mixed with pity. If men put their con- 
sciences into the keeping of some one else, and pretend to 
give up the right of judging for themselves, then let them 
suffer for it. Wesuspect the Archbishop has the right, 
that is, the authority, on his side; and our interest is to 
know whether the Roman Catholic Church is able gradu- 
ally to reform itself, to discover a way to recover the lib- 
erty of private judgment which it declares is removed. 
The Church is reforming itself in other ways, and we doubt 
not it is doing so in this. Certainly there are many so- 
called good Catholics who claim and exercise the right, 
tho not as blusteringly as the earnest and honest Dr. Mc- 
Glynn. 


OvR article on the consolidation of missionary mayazines 
is discussed by The Heratd and Presbyter and by The 
Congregationalist. The former paper confirms in good 
part what we say, but thinksthat the dissatisfaction on 
the part of the Presbyterian secretaries and other officers of 
Boards with the new consolidated magazine is in good part 
due to the fact that it is not wisely managed, the officers 
of the Boards not being allowed to control the matter 
about their Boards which goes into Our Church at Home 
and Abroad, It says of this dissatisfaction: 

“It is chiefly because they believe the secretaries of the Boards 

should have the entire charge of the matter and manner of the 
publication, without any other supervision except by the Boards 
and the General Assembly. If the secretaries do not know how 
‘to put things’ in regard to their own official work, to which 
they are called by the General Assembly, they ought to step 
down and out, aiid give place to men that do know. We have 
not heard from any secretary since the Assembly of 1886, but we 
are not surprised to hear now that *theyare as much dissatisfied 
as ever,’ especially as with the beginning of this year, their work 
on the magazine is to be still further limited; and what they 
may do is so collated and commingled and classified that the 
reader is not able to tell who is who, and which is which and 
whatis what.” 
The Herald and Presbyter believes that the change will 
stand, but that the editorship of the magazine will 
have to be put in the hands of the Boards. The Congrega- 
tionalist recognizes the difficulties in the way, but is in- 
clined to think they are not insuperable. 


THE Advunce thus speaks in regard to the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary: 

“Friends of the Chicago Seminary during the past two or 

three years have responded nobly to its exigent wants. To have 
secured the completion of that Three Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars of conditional gifts was a grand achievement. 
Many delightful surprises were encountered in course of the 
effort, many persons who pad not been known to take much in- 
terest in the Seminary, being found to be profoundly interested 
in it, and especially in the broadening scope of the work which 
it is planning to do. The natural value of an institution or or- 
ganization, wherever it has grown up, it has been we)! said, is 
the far-reaching intuition as to the ideal which it ought to serve 
in the interests of the common weal, and the instinctive ten- 
dency of it to take its own share in the responsibility, its own 
part in the common work.” 
THE INDEPENDENT has needed no hints or suggestions from 
any quarter in regard to the propriety and wisdom on the 
part of the Christian public in giving prompt and liberal 
aid to this noble institution. Its numerous and devoted 
friends deserve great praise for what bas lately been done 
to make strong the foundations of that Seminary. They 
have been glad to give a cheerful support to the good 
men who have the disposition and the honor to work zeal- 
ously in a glorious cause, to men who are the devoted 
teachers of Gospel truth, as it is plainly revealed in the 
Bible. They have no hobbies or theories or dogmas on 
mere speculations to propagate or defend. They give their 
whole time, strength and best efforts in training young 
men to take the highest places as teachers of Christianity 
among the people of all nations. Those who now have 
money to give to promote a good cause or who desire to 
act wisely in making their wills should nut overlook this 
excellent and safe institution. A million dollars extra, 
just now, would not hurtit a bit. 


THe Omnibus Territorial Bill, as it is called, has finally 
passed the lower house of Congress in a more objectionable 
shape, if possible, than that in whichit was introduced. It 
admits but two territories—South Dakota and Montana— 
leaving Washington, North Dakota and New Mexico for 
future legislation. South Dakota and Montana may be 
admitted by proclamation if a majority of voters in Mon- 
tana at an election to be held November 5th, 1889, ratify the 
constitution of 1884, and if a majority of the voters of North 
and South Dakota, at an election to be held on the same 
date, vote separately in favor of division, and the voters of 
South Dakota ratify the constitution of 1885. Why was 
Montana included and Washington left out ? Washington 
has upwards of 186,000 population while Montana has 
140,000. The reason is that Montana is believed to be Dem- 
ocratic, while Washington and the Dakotas are Republican. 
The Democrats in Congress are ineapable, even after the 
election, of taking an unpartisan position. They would 
keep out Republican states tike the Dakotas and Washing- 
ton and admit Democratic states like New Mexico and 
Montana. Some of their speakers were honest enough 
openly to avow this reason. This was why the majority 
insisted on an ompvibus bill instead of allowing each terri- 





tory to stand op its own merits. Washington and North 
Dakota and New Mexico can only be admitted by special 
legislation after they have adopted constitutions. If the 
Dakotas do not vote in favor of division they are to be ad- 
mitted as one state, if at all. If there is to be an extra ses- 
sion of Congress, as seems probable, it is to be hoped that 
the Senate will reject the omnibus bill, or so amend it asto 
remove its objectionable features. Otherwise we shall have 
to take what Democratic partisanship is willing to concede, 
and wait for a Republican Congress to do justice to Wash- 
ington and North Dakota. 

SucTION 5,511 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, after enumerating and forbidding a variety of of- 
fenses, one of which is bribery of voters, supposed to be 
committed at an election fora Representative or Delegate 
in Congress, declares that any person who “aids, counsels, 
procures, advises any such voter, person or officer to do 
any act hereby made a crime, or omit to do any duty the 
owission of which is hereby made a crime, or attempts to 
do so,”’ *‘shall be punished by a fine of not more than five 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not more than three 
years, or by both, and shall pay the costs of the prosecu- 
tion.’’ It is under the clause of this statute here quoted 
that an effort bas been made to secure an indictment 
against Colonel Dudley on the charge of being engaged in 
a scheme for bribing voters at the last election in Indiana. 
The charge is based on the so-called Dudley letter. 
Judge Woods, of the United States District Court in Indi- 
anapolis, in his recent charge to the Grand Jury, is re- 
ported as laying down the doctrine that the mere act of 
sending a letter ‘‘ containing advice to bribe voters, or set- 
ting forth a scheme for such bribery, however bold and 
reprehensible, is not indictable” under this statute, unless, 
in addition thereto, there was ‘an attempt by the receiver 
of the letter or of some other [person] instigated by him, 
to execute the scheme by bribery, or attempt to bribe some 
voter in respect to the election of Congressmep or in such 
way as to affect such election.’’ This is not only a revisal 
and reversal of an opinion previously expressed to the 
Grand Jury by his Honor, but, as it seems to us, not a just 
construction of the statute. The offense defined by the 
words above quoted is the act of aiding, counseling, ad- 
vising or attempting in a scheme of any sort to bribe vot- 
ers, whether the act isoris not followed by actual bribery. 
This seems to us plain from the language of the statute. 
Whether the so-called Dudley letter is such an attempt, 
and whether Colonel Dudley is really the author and send- 
er of that letter, are in part questions of fact to be deter- 
mined by evidence, and in part questions of law to be de- 
termined by the language used in the statute and that 
used in the letter. If, however, he wrote the letter, and if 
the writing and sending of the letter be such an attempt 
at bribery, then, whether the attempt was successful or 
not, he committed the crime which the law defines and for- 
bids. Judge Woods, in his first charge to the Grand Jury, 
expressly said that ‘“‘this clause makes it an offense for 
any person to advise another to attempt to commit any of 
the offenses named in this section.’’ He then held that, if 
Dudiey wrote and sent the letter in question, he had vio- 
lated the statute. We are looking at this matter without 
any reference to party politics. Law is law, and as such 
it should be fearlessly and faithfully interpreted and exe- 
cuted, no matter who may be the offender or upon whom 
the penalty may fall for a violation thereof. 


THE following letteris from a member of the Philadel- 
phia business house of Young, Smyth, Field & Co., widely 
known as a house of very high standing. Mr. Field was 
an influential member of the Reform Committee in Phil- 
adelphta, and his testimony will be received without ques- 
tion by business men throughout the country. He writes: 


To THE EprTroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your editorial on “Good Character as an evidence of Guilt” 
has attracted much attention in this city, the home of Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

We can understand how such papers as the Post and the 
Nation can attack and misrepresent him; they are actuated 
not by truth and principle, but by fals: hood and prejudice. But 
we cannot understan:l how papers, professedly Christian, like 
the Christian Union and the Examiner, can attack and actually 
condemn a man who has stood without reproach, and promi- 
nently before this community for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, without investigation, without evidence and without 
trial. Here, at home, we are proud of him as a citizen. as a 
Christian, and also as a merchant without a peer. 

I can write, I think, from an unbiased standpoint. In certain 
lines of merchandise we are sharp competitors in almost every 
town throughout the Middle, Western and Southern States; 
but, sir, this prevents me not from being just. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s connection with the campaign can be briefly 
stated. In the first place, he believes firmly in Republican 
principies. Protection to American labor and the American 
manufacturer is, with him, a cardinal principle. Right or 
wrorg, he believed that the re-election of Mr. Cleveland, on the 
platform made by himself, would have been the ruin of the 
industries of the country. 

The National Republican Committee knew these facts, and 
they knew also of his extraordinary organizing powers, une- 
qualed, probably, by those of any manin the country. He was 
urged, | might say compelled, to take an active part in the cam- 
paign. Just at this time he called upon me to consult in refer- 
ence to the matter, and I know that it was with great reluctance he 
consented to accept the position to which he was assigned by the Na- 
tional Committee. 

For the success of the party, and for what he considered the 
good of the country, without expectation of honor or reward, 
but with great sacrifice of personal comfort and business inter- 
ests, he threw himself into the great struggle, and came out vic- 
torious. 

From an intimate knowledge of the man, Mr. Editor, | know 
that he would part with his right eye or his right arm, rather 
than enter into any arrangement that would corrupt the ballot 
the protection and purity of which he knows are the bulwark of 
our Republic. He knows also that to destroy the confidence of 
the people in the verdict at the polls, would undermine the 
foundations of our free Government; and the fair fabric of our 
Republic would totter to its fall. 

Yours truly, JOHN FIELD, 


As to the attacks made upon Mr, Wanamaker by the Even- 





ing Post and echoed by The Examiner and Christian 
Union, Philadelphia seems to be of one mind— 
Philadelphia believes in Mr. Wanamaker. One hears 
in that city but one opinion of him, and that is voiced 
by the secular and religious press, which indignantly re- 
pels the unfounded assaults made upon him. ‘Ihe Episco- 
pal Recorder says these assaults are ‘‘indescribably base,” 
and that Mr. Wanamaker has “ made for hiwself a reputa- 
tion” and “ built up acharacter which will be unaffected 
by unproved assertions.’”” The Philadelphia Ledger says: 
“Nobody who knows Mr. Wanamaker believes that he per- 
sonally contributed or raised one dollar for campaign pur- 
poses which in his knowledge or belief was to be corruptly 
or improperly used.” 


THE gist of Judge Tuley’s decision in respect to the right 
of free speech as possessed by the Anarchists of Chicago, 
consists in the following utterance: 

“However objectionable some of the objects of this society 

[the Chicago Arbeiter] may be tothe court, or to the great body 
of our citizens, the only question is, Are they lawful? They have 
a right to advocate their peculiar views in public assembly: they 
may discuss any social or economic question, may demand the 
repeal of the old lawsand the substitution of such new ones as 
may commend themselves to their judgment, whims or caprices. 
They may criticise the acts of all public officers, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Judge on the bench, down even to 
the policeman. They may even advocate a change of our form 
of government and the substitution of another, but peaceably 
and by means of the freeman’s weapon—the ballot, and not by 
Joree or by revolution.” 
This we regard as avery good statement of the matter, 
especially with the qualifying words, ‘‘ Not by force or by 
revolution.”” As long as Anarchists keep themselves with- 
in these limits they are acting within the limits of law as 
generally understood in this country, no matter what opin- 
ions they express. When, however, they exceed 
these limits, and advocate a resort to violence and 
revolution, they are exercising a sort of free speech 
that makes them offenders against the public safe- 
ty. Such meetings may be prevented, and such actions 
may be punished. Judge Tuley’s doctrine is the sound 
American doctrine. 

WE see by the newspapers that the Kansas Leyislature 
is now considering the propriety of preventing, by law, the 
teaching of Free Trade in its University at Lawrence. 
Whether that institution can be prevented, by any legal en- 
actment, from teaching the views referred to we cannot say 
for a certainty, but we are inclined to believe it can, if it 
is, as We suppose, a chartered institution. Sucha college 
could not honestly use the money of the State of Kansas 
to teach Mormonism, anarchy, disloyalty to our Govern- 
ment orits laws, atheism, deism, or open rebellion (like 
that taught at the South in 1861 and onward). I[t could 
not honorably teach that a monarchical government should 
take the place of that under which we live. If the Univer- 
sity at Lawrence, Kansas, is supported in part or wholly 
by the state, we think it could be restrained by law from 
teaching any of the views we have named. The officers of 
that institution, and also those at YaJe, New Haven, know 
very well that Free Trade in this country is prohibited by 
law. In view of all the facts in the case, we doubt whether 
the officers of either institution can properly stand before 
their classes and urge the young men under their chargeto 
embrace the ‘‘views,’’ or “‘mere speculations,’’ we have 
named. We do not believe in ‘‘ Free Trade,” nor does the 
country. That question was settled in November. If the 
“Free Traders ’’ without law, or the ‘* Andover Theolo- 
gians’’ without Gospel, or the Anarchists without common 
sense want to teach their peculiar views, theories or opin- 
ions, let them at least found their own colleges, universi- 
tiesand other institutions, and be compelled to foot the 
bills from their own pockets. Any other method of doing 
business, we say, is downright dishonesty. It is high time 
that parents especially, should ponder over this important 
matter, and decide whether they will, even indirectly, sup- 
port such institutions or permit their sons to be taught 
and led astray by such teachers. 


ANDREW FERGUSON, of Louisville, Ky., is a hero, a saint; 
but he does not know it. He is a Negro seventy years old. 
He is diligent, frugal and hcnest. He was born a slave, 
and was emancipated by the War. He then set himself to 
the task of self-elevation by study, industry and frugality. 
Alone in the world he has always done his own rrashing and 
cooking and would never allow himself to be idle an hour 
when he could help himself or could help others. Much 
of his time was given to the Knox Presbyterian Church 
of which he is a member, and to which he has always 
appropriated a regular portion of his earnings. By bis 
diligence and economy he accumulated a little property, 
and in 1878 purchased the church property, which, with 
certain repairs, cost him over five thousand dollars, and 
for which he repeatedly refused nearly twice that sum. 
For ten years he has charged the church no rent, only ask- 
ing that they do what they can for the bodies and souls of 
the needy outside the church. He attended to all repairs, 
and paid his regular amount every Sunday for the support 
of the church. He also gave his brother a deed for a com- 
fortable little house and lot. He has nowgiventhe church 
a deed for the church property, as “a gift for my race,” 
and it will be under the protection of the Louisville Presby- 
tery. In giving this he gives his whole property, and it is 
relatively more than all the endowments of colleges and 
institutes made by Vanderbilts, Coopers and Girards. 
His gifts make him dependent on his daily labor for his 
support. But he is still active, tho so old, and says that he 
is well and perfectly contented and happy and will have no 
trouble in getting along. A prominent Louisville geutle- 
man said of him the other day: ** When the roll of philan- 
thropists of the age 1s made up the name of Andrew Fergu- 
son, the old colored slave, should certainly have an hon- 
ored place.” 


THE following very important letter was received too late 
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to accompany tbe letters on Constitutional amendment, 
published by us two weeks ago: 

BANGOR, ME., January 5th, 1889. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

1 notice, in your present week’s issue, a promise to present next 
week a“ group of communications on the question of what 
changes and amendments are now needed to the Constitution of 
the United States.” I hope you will not omit mention of that 
very important amendment made necessary by the omission, 
now existing, to provide for the contingency of death of the 
President-elect, after the vote of electors has been cast and be- 
fore his inauguration. The only provision now in the Constitu- 
tion or otherwise on this subject, is that of Article II, Section 1, 
$5, which provides, 

“In case of the removal of the President from office or of his 
death, resignation or inability to discharge the duties of said 
office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President,” etc. 

But in the contingency of the death of the President-elect before 
his inauguration, no President has died, and hence the provision 
quoted does not apply, and no other provision exists. Should 
the present * President-elect” after the Electors have thrown 
their votes and before the 4th of March die, no possible existing 
provision of law exists to supply the vacancy, but a state of an- 
archy must follow. 

Neither can the defect be remedied by act of Congress, as the 
same provision of the Constitution giving certain powers to Con- 
gress does not meet the case. It can be remedied by a Constiu- 
tional amendment only. 

This matter was called to the attention of Congress by me two 
years ago, when the bill was before them providing for Presi- 
dential succession, and two amendments were introduced to 
remedy the admitted defect, but both were voted down, as it 
could not be remedied in that way, the defect however being ad- 
mitted. The matter was then referred to a committee who still 
have it in their care, but aredoing nothing about it. 

The recent horrifying report that the plan had been laid to 
murder the present incoming President, naturally suggested the 
question, what if the story were true and the plot successful? 
after the Electors had voted, what could be done? 

Had Lincoln been asassinated while on his way to his inaugu- 
ration, as was contemplated, what then? 

The want of answers to these questions should prompt a hasty 
remedy for the present defect. ALBERT W. PALNE. 


HERE is yet another suggestion from an apostle of re- 
form: 

To THE EpiItoR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

i have read with interest the correspondence in your paper on 
Constitutional Amendments. Allow me to suggest one not men- 
tioned by any of your correspondents that needs to be made— 
viz., a sixteenth amendment, to prohibit disfranchisement on 
account of sex. 

By our theory of government, * the consent of the governed is 
the basis of a just government.” But we have thirty millions of 
women who are not allowed to give their consent. They are 
counted in the basis of representation to increase the political 
power of men, but they are themselves wholly without political 
rights. eee SOS Me Lucy STonE. 

.... We are glad to have the Southern papers quote Mr. 
‘Tunnell’s article on the position of the Negro in the North, 
as it shows that we are impartial in our treatment of 
cast North and South. The Richmond Presbyterian 
gives nearly all of it, and says: 


** It is not the presence of a solitary Negro delegate at a Pres- 
bytery or a Synod, which the North says is so harmless, that 
the Southern Church cares about or fears; but if Presbyterian- 
ism is to capture the Negroes of the South, it is the presence of 
an influencing or controlling element in those Church courts and 
in the church congregations in the Tidewater districts of the 
Atlantic and Gulf States that makes them view with alarm the 
amalgamation of the whites and the blacks, on equal terms, in 
the same organization. 


* No Northern paper has ever to our knowledge touched this 
question at this point— and they are not going to do it pow.” 


The case has nothing to do with the Negro in the *‘ congre- 
gations,” fur whites and Negroes can go where they please, 
but in ‘“‘Church courts,” presbyteries and synods, there 
might be an “‘inflaencing or controliing’” Negro element, 
and in the Christian Church we see no objection thereto. 
Ability and culture will always control. The missionaries 
are in a minority in the Church courts of China or Japan. 
We simply believe that to do right is the best policy. 


....An English author, who conceals his identity, has 
written a long letter to the London Times protesting 
against the passage of the International Copyright Bill, 
now before Congress. His reason forso doing is that, if 
the bill becomes a law, the publishing center of the English 
speaking world will be transferred from London to New 
York. Americans will not be likely to object to the bill 
on that account. The people of this country are buyers 
of books to a far greater extent than they are in England 
and the publishers will naturally seek the best market. But 
as it isnow, America is not so far behind England in its 
output, that the proposed law would effect a revolution in 
the publishing trade. In the year just ended America pub- 
lished about 4,600 books and England about 6,600. The fig- 
ures have been coming nearer and nearer tc gether fora 
numberof years and it is probable that another decade will 
see America in the lead, But this will not be wholly or 
chiefly due to International Copyright. If, however, the 
[uterhational Copyright Bill, besides being just toward our 
own authors and honest toward foreign authors, promises 
aid to American publishers, why, so much the better. But 
even without this last incidental advantage the House of 
Representatives ought to take up and pass the bill at once. 


.... The Examiner says that when it remarked that the 
previous good character of Mr. Wanamaker “lends force’» 
to the charges of misconduct against him, it meant that his 
good character ‘‘ makes the charges more weighty, and de- 
serving of adequate answer.’”’ The Examiner knows well 
enough how to use the English language. What it said 
was in denial of our plea of good character in defense of 
Mr. Wanamaker against unproved assertions. Good char- 
acter does not ‘‘ lend force” to charges against itself, nor 
does it make them more “ weighty.’’ It does add to the 
responsibility of those who make them. The Examiner 
knows well enough on which side of the scale good charac- 
ter counts when its prejudices are not involved. Last year 





when it heard unkind things said of certain ‘“‘eminent Bap- 
tists’’ in the Oil Trust, it promptly responded: 

“ When they are charged With every kind of moral corruption 

we must be permitted to think that it is legitimate to set the 
character of these men over against the possibility of these 
charges being just.“ 
The Examiner did not then say that the good character of 
these gentlemen lent force or gave weight to the charges 
against them. It seems to make a difference to The Exam 
iner whose ox is gored. 


.... We do not propose to argue at any length in favor of 
the union of the Reformed and Congregational Churches 
in Japan. On the face of it such a union, if it can be peace- 
ably effected, is desirable. But we do wish to protest 
against the suggestion that the Congregational churches 
and the American Board would refuse to give further aid 
to Japanese Missions if a union should take place on a ba- 
sis that was Presbyterian rather than Congregational. 
We know that Congregationalists love their denomination- 
al traditions and church order, but they love the Church of 
Christ much more. They will not withdraw five dollars 
from any pique at a slight done to their polity. The Japan- 
ese Christians must do just what they think best for the 
cause of Christ, not for Presbyterianism or Congregational- 
ism, for neither of which can they well care anything. We 
believe the plan of union is essentially Presbyterian, be- 
cause it does not leave the churches independent, but al- 
lows appeals from church to bukwai, from bukwai to renk- 
wai, and from revkwai to sokwai; but Presbyterianism is 
excellent Christianity, and if the Japanese prefer it let 
them have it. 


.... Think of it! Delphi, the seat of the oracle of Apollo, 
the most interesting spot in Greece except the Athenian 
Acropolis, is for sale. It can be had by the Americans for 
exploration for some seventy-five thousand dollars. The 
French have been negotiating ten years for it, but now it is 
refused them because the French Senate will not confirm 
a certain treaty with Greece. What American—what 
Astor, or Vanderbilt, or Huntington, or Drexel, or other 
wealthy citizen, here or elsewhere—will give the money 
to dig up Delphi, discever its temples, recover the hun- 
dreds of buried inscriptions and, possibly, statues there 
covered up? The Germans had wonderful success in ex- 
ploring Olympia; and now the one great chance of classic 
exploration is offered to the American Archeological In- 
stitute, of which Professor Ware, of Harvard University, 
is President. At the same time, as much more money is 
asked for to establish the American School at Athens on a 
firm basis. 


...-The city of New York and the country are the richer 
for the grand gift of Mr. H. G. Marquand to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. At the opening of the new building nothing 
else attracted so much attention as the collection of old 
masters—Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Titian, Ru- 
bens, Reynolds, Turner and others. It was but a loan, but 
has now been given outright. In bebalf of the public we 
thank Mr. Marquand. It has been his habit to dosuch 
generous acts for the benefit of the public, but now he has 
given the choicest and most expensive fruit of his enter- 
prise and taste. Another grand gift of coins and casts 
from Mrs. Joseph M. Drexel is announced. 


....We would be very glad to welcome The Southern 
Conyregationalist, if we did not think it is too early in 
getting out its prospectus. It is to be under the patronage, 
we are told, of the Congregational Association of Florida 
and the Congregational Conference of Georgia. Why 
the latter and not also the older Congregational Asso- 
ciation of Georgia? Is it because a majority of the mem- 
bers in the latter are colored ? Would it not be just as 
well to wait until the two Georgia bodies are united, nego- 
tiations now being in progress? We like what The Ad- 
vance has to say on the subject. 


... This is the way the publicis informed. A telegram 
from Jackson, Miss., referring to the complaint that had 
been made to the Governor of Mississippi of continued mob 
violence in Kemper County, the burning of Negro houses, 
etc., concludes: 

“These troubles, as will be remembered, grew out of the killing 
of three white men by a dozen or more Negroes in ambush.” 
Indeed! A mob of fifty white men came armed to killa 
Negro, and the Negroes met them and shot several of their 
number, acting wholly in self-defense. And they did right. 


....Bishop Quintard appeals for an Episcopal theologi- 
cal hall in connection with Fisk University. President 
Cravath (not ‘‘ Cravatle,”’ Brother Churchman) welcomes 
the alliance. The Church hall at Howard University is 
assured, and General Howard’s house has been bought 
forit. This is not the first time the Episcopal Church 
tried such an experiment, for they have a theological 
school close to Harvard University. Other denominations 
might well follow the example—and would find it econom- 
ical. 


.... Byron told the truth when he said: 
** There is no future pang 
Can deal that justice on the self-condemn’d 
He deals on his own soul.” 


It is a psychological impossibility that one who condemns 
himself should at the same time pardon himself. If he is 
ever forgiven, the forgiveness must come from without, 
and not from within. Conscience never sits on the mercy- 
seat. 


....Jt has been a thousand times said that Mohamme- 
dans are inaccessible to Christian missionary effort. This 
is practically true in countries where one who accepts Chris- 
tianity must suffer death, but it is not true in India. The 
first ordained native Protestant minister in Northern India 
was Abdul Masih, assistant to Henry Martyn. The An- 
glican missions have now seven converted Moslem pastors 
in Northern India, and many licentiates, catechists and 
converts, 





....A Christian woman, desiring to serve God and make 
herself useful to others, adopted for her guidance the fol- 
lowing motto: 

*“T expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any Kindness I can show to any 
human being let me do it now, Let me not defer or neglect 1t; 
for I shall not pass this way again.” 


God bless that woman and inspire every human being with 
a similar purpose. 


...-To apprehend the facts in respect to Jesus of Naza- 
reth, as set forth in the Gospel narrative, and then to be- 
lieve them as facts, is to suppy the most conclusive reason 
for being a Christian. Infidelity has no standing, and uo 
adequate apology for itself, in the presence of such facts. 
Christ being what he declared himself to be, and what the 
apostles equally declared him to be, is the end of all dis- 
pute as to the claims of the system which bears his name. 


...-An irritable man, who was aware of his peculiar in- 
firmity of temper, is said to have congratulated himself 
upon having a felon on his finger, since it gave him a justi- 
fiable occasion for “letting off the steam” when he felf like 
it. The better way for such a man would be to have the 
felon opened down to the bone and covered with a warm 
poultice, and then keep the steamin. Letting it off would 
not cure the felon, or help him in bearing the pain. 


....[t is reported that some twenty of the Presidential 
Electors of this state, after getting through with their 
official duties, signed a petition requesting General Harri- 
son to select Thomas C. Platt forSecretary of the Treasury. 
[fthis be true, the act was one of indelicacy an impertinence 
on their part. The petition derives not’ the slightest im- 
portance from the fact that these gentlemen hud been Presi- 
dential Electors. 


.... Madame De Staél justly remarks: 
“The more we know, the better we forgive, 

Whoe’er feels deeply, feels for all who live.” 
Forgiveness we need from God, and forgiveness we must 
practice toward others, or be without his forgiveness, 
While not the meritorious ground of our salvation, the Bi- 
ble makes it indispensable as a quality of personal charac- 
ter. 


.... The text of the letter of Henry M. Stanley confirms 
the report that Mr. Stanley had arrived at Bonyala, on the 
Aruwimi. But it shows that Emin Bey was not with him 
and that Mr. Stanley was to return almost immediately to 
Emin’s capital. Other information shows that the Mahdi’s 
men, 80 far from conquering Emin have been conquered by 
him, and have abandoned the attack upon his province. 


....The election of Mr. Anthony Higgins, by the Legisla- 
ture of Delaware, to the United States Senate, adds a 
Republican member to the Senate, and puts an end, for a 
long time to come, to the Bayard and Saulsbury reign in 
that state. Neither that state uor the country at large is 
likely to suffer any harm from this change in political 
affairs. 


..-.-The persecution of Christians in Jerusalem that 
began immediately after the martyrdom of Stephen, was 
Cesigned for suppression and destruction; and yet it had 
just the opposite effect, since those who were thereby 
“scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the Word.” 
They left Jerusalem, but they were not silenced. 


....Statistics show that, under the Divorce Act passed 
by the British Parliament some thirty years ago, there 
has been a very large increase of divorce cases in Great 
Britain, much larger than can be explained by the increase 
of population. This does not tell well for the people, or 
for the operation of the law. 


....-King Saul has been characterized as ‘“‘a bad man 
who bad occasional fits of piety,’ and King David as “a 
good man who occasionally committed acts of wicked- 
ness.’”’ The history of both fully justifies this characteri- 
zation. The same may be truthfully said of a great many 
other men. 


...-The celebrated Pascal, in his defense of the testimony 
af the apostles to the facts of Christianity, said: ** Witnesses 
who have their throats cut must be believed.’’ No one 
can doubt the sincerity of a person who cheerfully gives 
up his life for his faith. ‘This is just what the apostles did. 


....“‘No man cometh unto the Father but by me,’’ said 
Jesus in the days of his flesh. ‘‘Neither in there salvation 
in any other, for there is none other name under Heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved,” said Peter 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim. It is salvation by Christ, or 
damnation without him. 


...2Fhe sad news of the murder of eight German mission- 
aries by the Arabs at Dar-es-Salem, on the East African 
Coast, was not unexpected. Germany is preparing to sub- 
jugate the rebels, but it is feared that other valuable lives 
will be lost before tne savage Arabs are brought to ac- 
count. 


.... The Electoral College of this state appointed J. 8. T. 
Stranahan, of Brooklyn, to be the bearer of their vote for 
President and Vice-President to Washington. This wasa 
fitting tribute to the gentleman and who has been for 
years styled “the first citizen of Brooklyn.” 


.... We call the attention of our readers this week to our 
Insurance Department, which contains the first installment 
of an article upon Life Annuities, a subject with whick 


many people are totally unacquainted, and in Which al 
we trust, will take an interest. 


....Our stantiing army, small as itis, is enormous com 
pared with that of Canada, which has 950 regulars well 
scattered in military schools and skeleton regiments. But 
there are 36,783 men in the militia. 


....T'o an outsider it seems as if Bismarck had acted in 

tty spite in publishing the indictment with all the 
evidubesk canines Professor Geffcken aiter the charge had 
been dismissed. 
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Ucligions Intelligence. 


PROFESSOR ALBERTO REVEL AND THE WAL- 
DENSIAN CHURCH. 





BY PROF. HENRY W. HULBERT. 


THE death of Professor Alberto Revel of the Walden- 
sian Theological Seminary at Florence, Italy, is a very 
severe blow to that plucky little communion into whose 
hands, in very large measure, has been intrusted the 
work of evangelizing modern Italy. He passed away 
surrounded by his family and friends at Florence, 
Noveinber 22d, 1888. The announcement of his decease 
has biought pain not only to his own Church, in which 
he was a leader, and to all the other evangelical bodies 
in Italy, but as well to a large circleof acquaintancee 
in many parts of Eurgpe and America. 

I shall never forget my visit with him lest May 
in Florence, the cordial way in which he received me 
and my letter of introduction, the zeal he showed in in- 
ducting me into all the details of the work in the Theolog- 
ical Seminary, the deep interest he showed for the work 
of the Master in his own land and in all the world, the 
scholarly enthusiasm with which he entered into the lat- 
est phases of biblical and theological discussions, and the 
devout and warm sentiments he expressed as to the 
future of his own country and of all lands. He spoke 
English with ease, and took great interest in affairs in 
Great Britain and America. His inquiries about Amer- 
ica showed why Italians are turning to the Western 
world in such increasing numbers. Italy is awake 
after her sleep of the centuries and the American idea 
has been for a score of years slowly percolating through 
all strata of society in the peninsula. The feeling that 
across the stormy Atlantic there is a land where every 
man has a chance to rise above the thraldom of heredi- 
tary circumstances and make the most of himself is a 
constant tonic to the peoples of Suuthern Europe as 
well as to the peoples of the world. 

Professor Revel appeared to me to be a man of about 
sixty years of age, and thus was an eye-witness of anda 
participator in the whole modern development of the 
Waldensian Church inItaly. During centuries of bit 
terest persecution this littke communion was s‘ut up in 
the wild but beautiful valleys of Piedmont, where its 
followers literally ‘* went about in sheepskins and goat- 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, evil entreated (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wandering in deserts and 
mountains and caves and the holes of the earth.” It 
was not until 1848, clearly within the memory of Dr. 
Revel, that the ruling house of Savoy, under King Carlo 
Alberto, gave to this oppressed people liberty to worship 
God as they pleased. From that moment they recog- 
nized their racial destiny and have moved slowly and 
steadily forward to possess the land. Looking away 
from their mountain fastnesses their eyes rested on 
Turin as the first strategic point; but having taken pos- 
session of this city of Cavour their faith grew with suc- 
cess and, bursting the bands of their provincial life, they 
moved on to Florence, the literary center of the Italian 
world, and there in the most public arena commenced in 
earnest their conquest of Italy for the Bible. The lan- 
guage of the valleys of Piedmont was either French or 
an Italian patois, and these were not fitted for the grow- 
ing mission of the Church. Hence, while the coliegiate 
work of the Waldensians is still done at Torre Pellice 
(La Tour) under the eternal snows of the Cottian Alps, 
the theological seminary is at Florence, the home of the 
best dialect of Italy (the Tuscan), and which is rapidly 
taking full possession of the youthful kingdom. 

It was in May, 1860, that the Waldensian Synod, after 
ten years of patient waiting, were enabled to determine 
upon a definite plan to remove their theological school 
to Florence. In the autumn of that year Professors 
Revel and Geymonet, with eight pupils, took up their 
residence in that city on the Palazzo Salviati. For near- 
ly thirty years this seminary has been acenter of light 
in Italy. From its halls have gone forth consecrated 
men who are to-day at work from the Alps to AZtna. 
They have had to win their way against the greatest 
odds, but nothing has turned them from their one en- 
deavor to bring the pure Gospel home to the hearts of 
the Italian people. 

The Florence Seminary hasa course of study extend- 
ing through three years; but having only three profes:- 
ors the classes are combined, all of them receiving in- 
struction in all the branches taught, but not in the same 
order. I attendeda recitation conducted by Dr. Revel 
in Hebrew. I found fifteen mature young men at work, 
entering into the study with zeal and success. These 
young men were most of them graduates from the Wal- 
desian College at Torre Pellice in Piedmont, altho a few 
were graduates from the Government lyceums. Pro- 
fessor Revel told me tiat it was asettled plan in the 
Waldensian Church to encourage the graduates from 
their theological seminary to take a year for study in 
other countries. Atthetime of our conversation there 
was one graduate at Berlin, another at Leipzig, another 
at Edinburgh, another at Geneva and another at Paris. 

The Seminary buildings (Palazzo Salviation and the 
printing establishment are ,in that part of Florence} 
the left bank of the Arno, on Via de’ Serragli. A large 
inner couct is surroanded by baillings accom m odating 





the fifteen theological students, the families of two of 
the professors, library and recitation-rooms ; and in the 
lower story are schoo!-rooms used by 120 children. There 
is also a large audience-room for church services. This 
church has 100 communicants and a Sunday-school of as 
meny children. In another part of the city the Wal- 
densians have a church with 250 communicants, as well 
as a chapel and twe other Sunday-schools. Other Prot- 
estant work in the city is in the hands of the Chiesa 
Libra (the Free Church of Italy), the American Metho- 
dists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Baptists, and a schocl 
for girls (100) in care of the Kaiserwerth (German) dea- 
conesses, A prominent Waldensian has also established 
a large school in another part of the city. I was im- 
pressed with the neatness and order of the whole estab- 
lishment as I was taken from room toroom,. The chil- 
dren’s faces were especially bright. In the library hung 
a portrait of Dr. Stuart, the Scutchman who did so much 
for the Waldensian Church in its late struggles. In 
fact, Scotland, of all lands, holds the first place in the 
heart of this Church. From this source very largely 
has come the impetus to go forth to the work of evan- 
gelizing Italy. Of the 32,000 members of this Church in 
Italy 25,000 are resident in the valleys of Piedmont and 
7,000 are scattered throughout the kingdom. The‘ Wal- 
densian Commission of Italian Evangelization”’ bas 124 
missionaries and workers in the field. To carry on this 
extensive work a large amount of money is necessar y 
Scotland contributes more than any other country, Eng- 
land comes next, and then Italy. 

At the close of our tour of inspection we sat down in 
Professor Revel’s study and had a lung talk about most 
interesting themes. I remember one remark which, I 
think, echoes the sentiments of most of the Protestants 
who are standing face to face with the tremendous pow- 
er of the Vatican. I asked him if he saw any glimmer of 
hope that the Latin Church would ever return to the sim- 
plicity of theGospel. He was compelled sorrowfuily but 
frankly tosay—‘‘No.”’ He very kindly presented me with 
a volume he had published on ‘* Old Testament Introduc- 
tion,” a treatise of 600 pages. He also had published a 
‘* Manual of the Hebrew Language,” a ‘‘Companion to 
the Bible,” a *‘ Commentary on the First Book of the 
Psalms with a Translation,” and a ‘‘Commentary on 
the Epistle of James.” He was at work onan “ Intro- 
duction to the New Testament,” which, it is to be hoped, 
the gifted scholar finished before his death. Protestent 
literature in Italian is extremely limited, and the work 
of such men as Dr. Revel has been of great service. The 
need of the Waldensian Church in this particular was 
pointed out to me by several of their leading mea. 

MARIETTA, ©. 


.... The plan provided by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church last May for Deaconesses is 
not to become a dead letter. In Chicagothere is a training 
institution for deaconesses; in Cincinnati, the work has 
been taken up in connection with the Elizabeth Gamble 
Home, and in Detroit and New York the process of organ- 
ization is proceeding. In Boston. PhiladelpLia and Min- 
neapolis steps are being taken to establish the work. The 
Rock River Conference of Illinois, in response to whose 
memorial the General Conference took action, has a com- 
mittee of nine who act as a Board of Deaconesses. The 
Committee includes Drs. Fawcett, Bristol and Jackson and 
Mrs. Hobbs and Miss Frances E. Willard. This Board, 
which was appointed ip October last, has adopted a course of 
study and regulations for deaconesses. There are tobetwo 
classes of deaconesses—missionary and nurse. A course of 
study for each is prescribed. Both classes are required to 
receive two years of training—the first in theory, the 
second in practice Missionary deaconesses must, the first 
year, study the Bible, book by book, the Discipline, Cate- 
chism No. 3, Binney’s ‘‘ Theological Compend,”’ Smith’s 
‘*Smaller History of the Bible,” Stalker’s “ Life of Christ,” 
Hurlbut’s “Bible Geography,’’ Hurst’s “Church History,” 
and Porter’s ‘‘Compendium of Methodism.’”’ Among the 
books to be read are Butler’s “ Analogy,’’ “‘The Mosaic 
Age,” * Aves Before Mo-*:. ’ and Walker’s “ Plan of Sal- 
vation.”’ The course of reading for the second year for both 
classes includes Geikie’s ‘Life of Christ,’’ Watson's ** Life of 
John Wesley,”’ and Willard’s ‘‘ Woman and Temperance.” 
No license is to be issued till a satisfactory written examina- 
ination bas been passed in all the subjects of study, and 
also in the rudiments of English. 


....Creed revision is said to be slowly gaining ground in 
the Free Church of Scotland. Mr. Taylor Innes, in an ar 
ticle on the subject, says: 

“In the Free Church not a single month has passed during 
the last fifteen years without a step of progressive education in 
this matter. No internal question has been raised, no Church 
movement of any kind has come i:to existence, without sug- 
gesting that the hands which may have to deal witb it should 
be clean, and that for a Protestant Church to hold the truth 
persistently unrevised is to held the truth in unrighteousness.” 
He maps out the work for the years to come under the 
following heads: ‘‘(1) There are several forms of creed re- 
vision, each of which has now aright to be carefully con- 
sidered. (2) They ought to be brought before the presby- 
teries in the ordinary constitutional way. (3) There sught 
to be no delay, and no haste, and no intermission hence- 
forward in this recognized duty of the Church.’’ He does 
not indicate which of the several remedies proposed be 
favors. “Ifit be true that the conscientious objections to 
the present Confession are not only numerous bat of very 
different kinds, then one of these has no right to request 
the other to stand by tall it is dealt with.” But regular 
revision of creed in some furm is, he quotes Principal 
Rainy to prove, one of the ‘ordinary and recognized re- 


sponsibilities’’ cf a Presbyterian Church, and he thinks 
the matter should be started without a “ fortnight’s 
delay.”’ 


....-The commission of three clergymen and three lay- 
men appointed by the Diocesan Convention (Episcopal) of 
South Carolina, last year, to propose a plan for the settle 
ment of the relation of Negroes to the diocese, were in session 
last week in Sumter,S.C. A dispatch says the commission 
ers decline to give the result of their deliberations; but it 
is understood that they will recommend the adoption of tbe 
plan adopted at the Sewanee Conference held in 1883 for 
the government of missionary organizations within consti- 
tuted Episcopal jurisdiction. 1t provides that in any dio- 
cese containing a Jarge number of persons of color it shall 
be lawful for the Bishop and convention thereof to consti- 
tute such population into a special missionary organiza- 
tion uuder the charge of the Bishop; such organizations 
and their ministers to be received into union with the con- 
vention of the diocese only on such terms and by such 
process as may be provided by the ccnvention itself. 


....Hoffman’s Catholic Directory for 1889 gives the fol- 
lowing statistics of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States: Priests, 8,118, of whom 6,110 are secular: 
churches, 7,353; chapels, 1,480; stations 2,770. There are 119 
orphan asylums, with more than 21,358 inmates; 32 theo- 
logical seminaries, with 1,570 candidates for the priestkocd. 
124 colleges, 549 ac demies. and 2,799 parochial schools, 
with an attendance of 597,194 pupils, several divceses not 
reporting. ‘The estimated Catholic population is given as 
8,159,676. New York diocese heads the list with 800,000; 
Boston has 475,000; Chicago, 450,000; Philadelphia, 400 000; 
New Orleans, 300,000; St. Louis, 280,000; Brooklyn, 230,000: 
St. Paul, 225,000; Baitimore, 220,000. 


.... lt is stated that the number of sympathizers with 
Mr. Spurgeon who have withdrawn from the London Bap- 
tist Association is 37; and that several approve of the pro- 
test but do not feel the time has come for them to retire. 
The Committee of the Association bave issued a circular, 
in which they contend that the interpretation put upon 
their recent resolutionsis not justified by the resolutions 
themselves, and that the resignations are founded on a 
misunderstanding. 


The Englis Baptist Year-Book for the British Isles 
states that there are now 2,770 churches, an increase of 57 in 
three years; 3,745 chapels, increase, 91; 1,221,823 chapel 
seats, increase, 40,839: members, 324.498, increase, 8,55¥: 
Sunday-school teachers, 48,977, decrease, 465; Sunday-school 
scholars, 482,167, increase, 9,437; local preachers, 4,138, in- 
crease, 135; pastors in charge, 1,865, decrease, 28. 


....- The Quebec Legislature has passed a bill granting to 
the Order of Jesuits $400,000 in lieu of their estate, which 
was confiscated by the Government a hundred years ago, 
when the Order was suppressed by the Pope. It is said the 
Dominion Government will not interpose the veto power 
against the bill. 

.... Ube Judson Memorial Church enterprise, in this city, 
which is to cost in all about $240,000, has secured $150,000, 
leaving 290,000 to be raised, toward which Mr. Judson will 
receive any amount from ten cents upward. 


....Dr. Pentecost is holding evangelistic services in 
Glasgow, Scotland. About 300 conversions were reported 
during three weeks in December. 








Missions. 


SEVERAL cases have Jately occurred of persecution of 
Protestant Greeks in the region along the Black Sea coast 
of Asia Minor. A Protestant merchant residing in the 
village of Alacham, near Samsoun, has been arrested sev- 
eral times in two years past by the Turkish authorities. 
This bas been done at the instance of the Greek ecclesies- 
tics, on the ground of his reading the Bible in his house to 
friends who come in to visit him, and on the pretense that 
by holding social religious meetings in his house he is ar- 
rogating to himself the functions of a priest. The influ- 
ence of the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople has been 
sufficient to lead the Turkish Government recently to 
arrest this merchant again and to take him to Trebizond, 
where he is detained on the ground that his remaining in 
his home is dangerous to the peace of the country. He has 
been detained at Trebizond since the middle of September, 
and the consequent injury to his trade is of very serious 
degree. Itis, in fact, the financial ruin of this man which 
the Government is accomplishing for the Greeks. Accord- 
ing to the laws of the land, no one can be molested on ac- 
count of his religion; but there is none in this case to 
insist that the laws shall be respected. The Protestant 
preacher at Fatsa, on the coast of the Black Sea, where 
there is a small group of Protestant Greeks, has been re- 
moved from his post by the Turkish authorities, and 
obliged to remain under bailin Samsoun. As there is no 
charge of any sort against this map, it is probable that the 
only object sought to be gained by his arrest is that of 
keeping him from preaching at Fatza. In the beginning 
of November a prominent Greek of Trebizond became a 
Protestant. His conversion was the cause of a great ex- 
citement among the Greeks of the city. A mob even 
threatened the Protestant church during service on the 

|. Sabbath, declaring their intention to ‘ kill the renegade.” 
Turkish troops dispersed the mob and preserved order. 
But the object of all this display of anger is a Russian 
subject; and on his applying to the Russian Consul for 
protection from the violence of the peuple he was told that 
he would be punished, not protected. The English Consul 
at Trebizond took an interest in the case, and called on 
the Russian Consul to intercede for the man; but the Rus- 
sian was obdurate, saying that the man deserved to be 
killed for becoming a Protestant, and finally announcing 
that as soon as the man could be caught he would be sent 
to Siberia for his crime of changing his religion. Where 
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evident that the Gospel truth is having effect. The prayers 
of all friends of missions are due to these brethren of the 
Black Sea coast. 


....The An-ting Hospital, connected with the Presby- 
terian Mission at Pekin, is an illustration of the impor- 
tance and the economy of this branch of mission work. It 
has two dispensaries, at which the total attendance has 
been 18,333. The hospital has received 322in patients, who 
have been treated for all sorts of diseases and accidents; 
of these 87 were treated for the opium habit. This work 
ought to be greatly extended among the large towns, as 
nothiog else so attracts the admiration and gratitude of 
the Chinese, 


Biblical Research. 
A BIBLICAL CRITICAL JOURNEY. 
Vv. , 


BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 

















THE Princeton Seminary Lectionary seems to have led a 
wandering life before it landed in New Jersey. Indeed, its 
apparent course is a valuable example of the way in which 
hooks of even such size and weight could travel about be- 
fore the age of sole-leather trunks. At the beginning of 
the Menology, the first of September, Simeon the Stylite’s 
day, we find a reference to the ‘‘ memory of the great fire,” 
that is to say, of the fire in the year 465 which almost con- 
sumed Constantinople. Then comes the announcement of 
two gatherings to be held on that day in Constantinople. 
This goes to show that this book was written at Constanti- 
nople, or, what amounts to the same thing fer the text, 
that it was a copy of a book written at Constantinople; the 
former is the more probable. 

But it did not stay at Constantinople. I have said that 
Arabic words in the margin indicate the Lessons for those 
who did not understand Greek. Besides these notes, there 
are two long ones in Arabic, written by Gregory the Patri- 
arch of Alexandria. These notes are almost identical, and 
I give the translation of the first one, kindly read for me 
by Mr. Zotenberg, the amiable Orientalist of the Manu- 
script Department iu the Paris Library: 

“The priest Abul Fath, the son of the priest Abul Badr, gave 
this to the church of Mar Saba in the diocese of Alexandria, and 
no one is allowed in any wise to take it out of the church, and he 
who should do this shall be under the greater excommunication. 
Gregory patriarch by the grace of God wrote this.” 

In spite of the * greater excommunication,’’ however, the 
book was not only removed from that church, but also 
from that city, and it made the journey which many a 
monk makes to-day—the pilgrimage to Mount Athos, the 
Holy Mountain. There it rested in the monastery [veron 
(rév ‘I Bjowr) antil in the year 1857 a Russian named Sebas 
tianoff bought it and carried it off to Paris. where he sold 
it to Didot, the great publisher, in 1869. The manuscript 
would be still more valuable to-day if Didot had not let the 
binder cut the leaves when it was rebound. When will 
binders learn that old books are not food forknives? After 
Didot’s death, his valuable library was dispersed by a 
series of auctions, and this copy, having been bought in by 
the auctioneers, fell into my hands, and made what we 
may hope is its last journey, the voyage to America and to 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

As for the Lessons in the manuscript, it should be ob- 
served that the Menology is « very full one and therefore 
that it offers a valuable basis for study and comparison as 
to the days of special saints. The verses included in the 
Lessons are also sometimes not precisely the same as those 
ia other Lesson books, and there are variations<in the iniro- 
ductory words of Lessons. For example, the Monday of the 
fourth week of John begins: *‘ The Lord said to the Jews 
who had come to him” and not ‘“‘who had believed on 
him.” There is a curious mistake in the Friday before 
Whitsuntide where John xvii, 1, says that Jesus lifted up 
his eyes “ to his disciples.” 

Look at the foliowing readings and you will find that this 
manuscript has respectable company in some of its varia- 
tions: Matt. xii, 37, Karaxp.dioy with GLXT; xiii, 55, papia 
with C; xiv, 18, wefol with RILZ; xv, 31, omits ’IopayA with 
X; xvi, 3, diaxpivery yevdoxete; Mark iv, 22, éAvy ei¢ gavepdv 
with RCDLA;yv, 1, yepyeonvov with LUA; vii, 30, SeBAnuévov 
. . . 6§eAnavdog with xB (D) LA, But this Greek will be too 
much for the printer’s patience so | must only give the 
verse; Mark x, 16, with RBCLA; x, 27, with NBC; xiii, 31, a 
unique reading, aud another reading with NBL. That is 
enough to show that the volumeis worth a careful colla- 
tion. It will, I think, be found that the Lesson-books have 
in many cases preserved traces of a very oldteat. [muy 
observe here that the early printed editions of the Greek 
lesson-books are often as good as manuscripts, a point to 
which, so far as I can recollect, attention has not yet been 
called. A copy of the year 1645, given to me by the charm- 
iog librarian of the University of Cambridge, the late 
Henry Bradshaw, shows mapy a peculiar reading. The 
other day the Greek Archimandrite of Leipzig brought me 
a copy of the middle of the sixteenth century. This was 
printed just as the manuscripts were written, each lesson 
closing with shorter and shorter lines running down toa 
point. If any library wishes for it I can easily learn his 
terms, if he has not yet sold it. 

Where are we in our * Journey”? Paris led usto Priuce- 
ton. Let us go back to Paris. In my second letter I had 
occasion to refer to Dr. Scrivener’s doubts about the exist 
ence of a manuscript at Arras. He speaks of that under 
his number 472 for the minuscules of the gospels. Iam 
sorry, but there is no help for it, that number 472 must van- 
ish. Itis number 61 of the hbrary at Poitiers. When the 
manuscript came from Poitiers to Paris, I thought that it 
had a familiar countenance and I sent for Stephens edi- 
tion of the New Testament of 1550 and found that the man- 
uscript was copied from the print; of course the copyist as- 





sumed the privileges of his trade and made mistakes in 
copying; but these have no interest for us. Isaw also num- 
ber 25 and number 118 from the Poitiers library; but they 
did not belong to our New Testament list. 

The manuscript of the gospels numbered 121, is interest- 
ing inmany ways. Itis at St. Geneviéve at Paris. The 
subscription for Matthew declares that that gospel was 
written by Matthew in the East. in a Hebrew dialect and 
with Hebrew letters, and that it was published at Jerusa- 
lem after being translated by John. The Menology, the 
list of the Lessons by months, gives at the head of each 
month the number of the days and the number of hours for 
the day and forthe night during that month, in September 
and March twelve and twelve hours, diminishing the day 
to nine hours in December, and the night to nine 
hours in June. The subscription to the whole vol- 
ume begins with the saying foundin various manuscripts 
in slightly different forms: ‘t My hand that wrote moulders 
in the tomb; all the scripture will last for ages.’’ Then 
comes the request for prayers forsome one whose name I 
have not read and for Joasaph, and the hope that they may 
both find mercy in ‘the eternal punishment. The date is 
September, 1284. 

The other manuscript at St. Gene vive, Acts 210, is rather 
of the fifteenth orsixteenth century, than of the fourteenth. 
I did not find the name Lascaris referred to by Dr. Scrivener. 
There are fuur ornaments on the first page: 1. At the top 
is a man on horseback; 2. At tbe left-hand side of the 
middle of the page (the text is Romansi) is acoat of arms in 
a wreath; perhaps these are the Lascaris arms; 3 At the 
right of the middle is a man beheaded; the executioner is 
sheathing his sword; three men are looking on; and 4. At 
the bottom of the page a man with a sword (a prophet?) is 
blessing a man in the garb of the fifteenth century. 

LETPZIG, GERMANY. 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY THIRD. 





THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER.—Makk Iv, 10-20 





Notres.—This is probably the first in the series of par- 
ables. Before this he preached straight at the people. 
“The kingdom of God is at hand.’’—This is a different 
kind of preaching; more subtle, for it excites the imagina 
tion; more convincing, perhaps, for it makes truths plain 
that were robed in anything but simplicity. THE LNDE- 
PENDENT has given a definition for a parable tbat can be 
repeated: ‘A parable is a method of unfoldingthe truth 
peculiar to the Eastern mind. It is a fictitious story, true 
to Nature, yet uot calculated to deceive. It veils the 
spiritual truth under a symbol so as to convey it to the 
unwilling heart.”,———* Alone”—Away from the multi- 
tude. With his own. The twelfth verse should be care- 
fully understood. It does not at all mean that parables are 
uttered for the purpose of mystification and of turning 
hearers from conversion. The choice is entirely with those 
that see and hear. Miracles—what are they if the multi- 
tude see only the physical effects and not the mighty rea- 
son behind them? So parables. If men will they can only 
understand as far astheillustration takesthem. Their 
partial understanding is intentional misuncerstanding; 
whereas if they would hear and profit, it is theirs to do so. 
Here is a fine illustration of the Gospel allowing and en- 
couraging freedom of thewill. It constrains none. It 
welcomes all. 

Instruction.—The Evangelists speak again and again of 
Christ going apart to be alone. Here is a different kind of 
solitude. It is the sense of separation one feels when with 
loving and congenial friends. We say “alone with God.” 
This is a paradoxical expression, for the word alone 
means ‘‘ quite by one’s self—without company.” So there 
beiag a loving Father one can never be alone. But this be- 
ing alone with one’s sympathetic friends is one of the most 
comforting feelings in the world. Let the harmony be 
first in a family, where all have the spirit of the twelve, 
that of sympathetic inquiry into the purposes and myste- 
ries of God. Such concord creates a peace that precludes 
every feeling of strangeness or of dissonance among those 
bound together by ties of blcod or love. 

There are some who, whether by conservative inheritance 
or by acquired uppishness, are in the habit of shrugging 
their shoulders at evangelists. They entirely forget the 
fact that Christ never occupied an aristocratie pulpit or 
received acall. His pulpit was ashifting one. Perhaps a 
slight degree of odium has fallen on itinerant preaci ers 
because the palms of some itched too obtrusively. How- 
ever that may be, whoever in Christ’s name alone, with no 
thought of himself, assaults evil en masse in his own way 
rather than in the ecclesiastical way, is sure to reap a 
harvest of sou!s in proportion to his consecration and abil- 
ity. The more Whitefields and Moodys we have, the better 
for this growing country. 

The system may receive water by absorption as well as im- 
bioition. The latter way is the better and the healthier. So 
knowledge may be acquired. There are those who look 
askance at any truth they are ignorant of. They ward it 
off until they see that all the rest have it, then they let it 
slowly filter in. Christ said: ‘‘ Unto you is given’’—unto 
those who inquire, search for and die if need be for a truth. 
We all know s>me one, as *‘Festus” puts it,“ Blind as never 
bat was blind: with a burning, blinding, blood-shot bliad- 
ness of the heart,’’ whom we would like to shake out of 
his lethargy, so impatient are we. Be patient! persevere 
and pray! : 

To know all parables we must know the first, the funda- 
mental one. To know all truths we must leara by degrees 
—one at atime, the bed-rock one first. To be perfect one 
must first- practice perfectly the one and great com- 
mandment. 

Who is he that would allow a twenty-dollar gold piece to 
be wantonly snatched from him? Yet a mean criticism, a 








sly allusion, unkind gossip, a hundred other satanic birds 
of prey will seize upon the truth just heard or thought of, 
and away it is—gone! 

We lackin sufficient foresight and calculation. A new 
idea! Entbusiastic reception! Finally, plundered pockets 
and a lost faith. The second class are just such enthusi- 
asts whodo not seetheir wayclear through. Truth, salva 
tion must be taken calmly—weighed and decided upon. 
Thoughtless surrender is not a compliment tothe Deity 
It is a solemn business to yield one’s conviction at the sug- 
gestion of a pastor or at the reading cf the Bible. Yet if 
they are right it must be done for one’s owr honor’s sake 
thoughtfully and finally. 

Riches have really become the type of temptation, but are 
by no means all of it. There are plenty of healthful and 
inspiring pleasures. Such do not deceive. Any momen- 
tary or even lasting state that seems to give joy and satis- 
faction—if it leave any disagreeable taste in the mouth or 
regret ot the heart—know that it is something to be abso- 
lutely avoided. That is your thorn that chokes. 

We are encouraged that there is some fruitful seed 
among so much unbountful. It is a question for each one 
to decide whether he swell the number of the elect or nct. 








Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 


ARMSTRONG, J. A , Waverley, Kan., resigns. 

COVERT, J. G., Russell, Kan , resigns. 

FOLSOM, J. G. R., accepts call to Warrensville, Lil. 
GAMBLE, G. H., closes his labors in St. Paul, Minn. 
HUTCHINS, G. B , Whiting, Kan., resigns. 
LINDHAGEN, GEorGE, died recently in Clay Center, Kan. 


McCULLOUGH, J. P., Cohoes, N. Y., accepts call to New- 
ton, Mass. 


PARKER, GILMAN, Sterling, Ill., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

ALVORD, LAWRENCE C., ord. in Escondido, Cal. 

ANDREWS, HERBERT M.. Peacham, Vt., resigns. 

BARRETT, JoHN P., Lacon, Il., resigns. 

BATES, HEnry L.. Plymouth ch., Seattle, W. T., resigns. 

BLAKESLEE, NEwTon T., Wabasha, Minn., resigns. 

“— HorRATIO N., engaged another year at Lyndon, 





BUTLER, Epwarp P., Lyme, N. H., resigns. 

CATTNACH, J. C.. supplies North Troy, Vt. 

CHAMBERLIN, JAMEs A., Berlin, Wis., resigns. 

CHAPLIN, Joun R., Otsego, Mich., accepts call to 
Olympia, W. T. 

CRAWFORD, CHARLEs H., Glenwood, Ia., resigns. 

wet a EDGAR F., remains a second year at Wolfeboro’, 


DOWD, W. W. (Pres.), Port Chester, N. Y., called to 
Westchester, Conn. R 

EMRICH, FREDERICK E., accepts call to South Framing- 
ton, Mass. 

GREEN, Joun M., Centralia, Ill., resigns. 

HANKS, CARLOs H., Boston, called to First ch., Palmer 
(Thorndike), Mass. 

HAVEN, EpDwarp D., ord. evangelist in Bethany cb., San 
Francisco. 4 

HERRICK, WILLIAM D., supplies at North Amherst Mass. 


HOTCHKIN, MARION, died at his home in Larned, Kan., 
Dec. 22d, 1888. 


HULBERT, CALVIN B, supplies at East Hardwick, Vt. 

IVES, JosEPH B., accepts call to Paradise, Cal. 

MEDLAR, WILLIAM H., Crookston, Minn., resigns. 

MOOAR, GEORGE, Plymouth Ave. ch., Oakland, Cal, re- 
signs. 

NYE, WHEELOCK, died Jan. 8tb, Gildersleeve (Portland), 
Conn., aged 64. 

OSGOOD, GEORGE W.., invited to become pastor at Hyan- 
nis and W. Yarmouth, Mass., where he has been sup- 
plying. 

OSGOOD, HEnrky H., Union ch., Plainville, Mass., resigns. 

ores, JAMES W., formerly assistant pastor of 


Brooklyn Tabernacle, called to Stuyvesant Ave. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


OTIS, CLARK C., accepts call to Norwich, N. Y. 

PEASE, CHARLES, B. F.; senior class of Yale, accepts call 
to Ashfield, Mass. 

PHILLIPS, MILTON S., accepts call to the Ferry St. ch., 
New Haven, Conn. 

RICE, ORTHELLO V., Columbus, Neb., resigns. 


ROBBERTS, J. F. (United Brethren Ch.), accepts cail to 
Exira, Ia. 


SKILES, JAMEs H., Lewis, accepts call to Avoca, Ia. 
SLOCUM, GEORGE M. D., accepts call to Toledo, Ia. 


SMITH, Oscar O., Neponset, Iil., called to Pres. ch., Frank- 
fort, Kan. : 


TUTTLE, WILLIAM G., takes charge of Lake View Mission, 
Worcester, Mass. 


WEISS, GEorGE C., ord. in Big Spring, Wis. 

WIKOFY, HEnry H., Sonoma, Cal., resigns. 

wes Davip T., Lisbon Center, accepts call to Cam- 
ria, 

WOODWELL, W. H., called to Sandwich, Mass. 

YOUKER, Davip G., Manson, Ia., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BOGGS, J. M., Allegheny, Penn., called to Third ch., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Wet. JAMES, removes from Los Angeles to Long Beach, 
Al. 


owas ‘ a. C., removes from Harrisburg, Penn., to Metrop- 
olis, Il). 
THOMAS, Isaac N , removes from Ottawa, O., to Lima, O. 
WATSON, RoseEsrt A.., called to Cooperstown, Penn., and 
also to Hubbard, O. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BURTON, GiprEon J., Warden of the Burd Orphan Asy- 
lum. becomes chaplain Christ Church Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 

HARTMAN, C. H.S., becomes assistant minister at St. 
Timothy’s ch., New York. 

HICKMAN, PERCIVAL H., resigns rectorship St. Martin’s 
ch.. Radnor, Penn. 2 

PETTIS, W. M., D.D., Lafayette, [nd., accepts rectorship 
Trinity ch., Clarksville, Tenn. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
further notice.) 


EDMUND RANDOLPH.* 


In the volume before us Mr. Conway 
attempts to restore to its honorable place 
in American history a name which once 
shone there with great brilliance, but 
which has latterly fallen so much into 
shade as tobe omittedfrom the American 
Cyclopedia of 1860 (edition of 1875 con- 
tains a brief note), and to appear in Hil- 
dredth’s ‘‘History of the United States” 
misspelled, an object of obloquy represent- 
ing a defaulter and a possible traitor. 

To the present generation of students 
the case of Edmund Randolph has seem- 
ed neither so black nor so simple as the 
Federalist writers made it, but a difficult 
and puzzling episode of our political his- 
tory,on which we may well rejoice to 
have the strong light of Mr. Conway’s 
enthusiasm and learning turned. He was 
the nephew of Peyton Randolph, the son 
of John Randolph, King’s attorney for 
Virginia at Williamsburg at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, His father, tho sym- 
pathizing at heart with the colonies, felt 
bound in honor tothe King, and sailed off 
for England, leaving Edmund behind to 
join the military family of Washington 
at Cambridge, to distinguish himself as 
Attorney-General and Governor of Vir- 
ginia, a delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress and a leading member of the Fed- 
eral Convention for the framing of the 
Constitution as well as in the first nation- 
al administration. 

Under the new Constitution, Randolph 
was the first Attorney-General of the 
United States, and as such organized the 
Department of Justice. On Jefferson's re- 
tirement, he named Randolph for his place 
not wholly,as Mr. Conway intimates, with- 
out malice, and with some prevision of 
the fate in store for the Secretary of State 
when the troubles from which he was bim- 
self prudently hiding at Monticello,should 
break on the incumbent of that office, 
whoever he might be. Mr. Conway, al- 
ways keen in his allusions to Jefferson, is 
both caustic and humorous in his account 
of this matter. He writes: 

‘**Under the circumstances, Jefferson’s 
suggestion to Washington that Randolph 
might take his office par interim, bears 
some resemblance to the remark of a fair 
‘Salvationist’ that, finding her jewelry was 
carrying her to the Devil, she yave it to her 
sister. Nor did the retiring Secretary, as 
he records in his ‘Ana,’ fail to contribute 
suo more something to the burder be- 
queathed to his successor. A small 
deposit of distrust in the President’s mind 
and a large mass of unanswered letters— es- 
pecially of such as involved committal on 
French questions—were Jefferson's bequests 
to his successor.”’ 

The times were anxious and the new 
government was untried. The Northern 
border was perplexed with the Indian dif- 
ficulties; trouble was brewing in Ken- 
tucky; Spanish aggression was bold and 
dangerous in the valley of the Mississippi; 
in Pennsylvania the Whisky Insurrection 
was flaming up; Genet had been suc- 
ceeded by Fauchet as the Minister of 
France, but the seed he had sown was 
still in the soil, and what remained un- 
planted by him, Fauchet was more adroit- 
ly and industriously disseminating. On 
all this came the storm over Jay s treaty 
and the odious clauses against American 
ships carrying provisions on the open sea, 
These clauses had been once waived, but 
a short harvest in France and reports of 
distress in that country had an effect on 
the military problem which led to their 
renewal by the English Government. 
The case was intolerable. If American 
provision ships sailed to England, France 
seized them; if their destination was 
France, England seized them; and this 

ot when they were attempting to force a 
blockade, but on the open sea. For Jay’s 
reaty, with these clauses in it, the Fed- 
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eral leaders in the Cabinet stood to a man, 
with Randolph against them and Wash- 
ington, who, under his persuasion, had 
refused to sign until the obnoxious clauses 
were v ithdrawn. 

At this moment when the strain on the 
country was greatest and when cool ob- 
servers were of the opinion that it was 
but a few short steps more to civil war, a 
long dispatch from the French Minister, 
which had been captured at sea and sent 
to the British Minister, Hammond, came 
from him into Washington’s hands. It 
contained grave imputatiens on the 
honor of Randolph and apparently im- 
plicated. him in venal and unpatriotic 
action, both as regards Jay’s treaty and 
as regards the other matters of public 
anxiety. 

This disclosure reversed the situation 
and threw the case into the hands of the 
English party. After a more or less 
stormy Cabinet session Washington cut 
debate short with the abrupt declaration, 
*T will sign the treaty.”’ Instead of 
withbolding his consent until the obnox- 
ious clause was removed he had decided 
tosign under protest, and the preparation 
of that protest was committed to Ran- 
dolph. Not until it was complete did 
Washington disclose to him the dispatch 
which had already had such an influence 
on the public history of the country end 
was destined to have so fatal an influence 
onthe Secretary. Forten days Washing- 
ton held back this document, and during 
that time showered unusual tokens of es- 
teem, confidence and love on the Secre- 
tary. When at last it was laid before 
him, Randolph after a brief and calm 
denial resigned his oftice and then took 
up the thankless task of self-defense and 
vindication which he was never able to 
bring to such a stage of completeness as 
Mr. Conway has given it in this volume. 

The enigma of the situation as it has 
been ever since, and as, in spite of Mr. 
Conway’s luminous discoveries and co- 
gent pleadings, it will, to some extent re- 
main, presents these perplexities: Why 
did Washington, after having fully made 
up his mind not to sign the Jay treaty 
with the provision-ship section in it and 
having committed himself to that course, 
suddenly change his mind and sign, tho 
protesting against the obnoxious section? 
If Washington believed that Randolph was 
guilty of the intrigue was charged in the 
Fauchet dispatch, how can we shield him 
from the charge of duplicity in treating 
him as he did with such unusual and strik- 
ing demonstration of confidence and affec- 
tion? If hedid not believe him guilty why 
did he not say so, but leave Randolph to 
go out of oftice under acloud, and to sink, 
as he did, under a burden which clouded 
his fame and broke his heart at last? 

These are highly interesting questions 
which do not wholly lose the flavor of 
provoking mystery under the new and 
strong light turned on them by Mr. Con- 
way. We can hardly believe that, among 
intelligent students, any force remains in 
the charge of venality or in the trump- 
ery accounting which has kept his name 
on the United States books as a defaulter. 
If anything did so remain it has been 
swept clean away by Mr. Conway. But 
we cannot profess entire satisfaction with 
his theory that Washington, in signing 
the treaty and abandoning Randolph, 
bowed to a hard political necessity. This 
isa plea which, by defending Randolph 
at the expense of Washington, only saves 
the minor interest in the case. Should 
it be replied, as Mr. Conway does reply, 
that Washington’s demonstrative kind- 
ness during the ten days of delay pre- 
vious to the disclosure, which he knew 
must end the official term of his friend, 
was intended to quiet his mind as to the 
personal imputations and as to give the 
President’s seal to his public and private 
integrity, we can only say it did not have 
this effect, neither in Randolph’s mind 
nor on public opinion. It has required 
the ingenuity of Mr. Conway to make 
the discovery that it was intended to have 
this effect. To the rest of the world what 
Washington thought and why he acted 
aus he did remains an enigma locked in 
the impenetrable reserve of bis own mind. 

So far as Randolph himself is concerned 
little or nothing more needs to be said 





than Mr, Conway has said. We believe 
he has fairly rehabilitated Edmund Ran- 
dolph and not only restored the purity 
and integrity of his fame, but put him 
back on the high ground of statesman- 
ship where he stood at first. 
We note that a movement has been 
made in Congress to expunge from the 
books of the Treasury the entry which is 
annually repeated there, in solemn satire 
on the methods of the Treasury. This 
will be, however, a small service. The 


. great service is to have broughtout, as Mr. 


Conway does, the character and position 
of Edmund Randolph and what he repre- 
sentsin the Constitutional history of the 
country. 

In the Constitutional Convention he 
not only sketched the general plan, but 
introduced the detailed plan,a copy of 
which was found in the George Mason 
papers in 1887. He opposed a single 
executive, presidential re-eligibility and 
the senatorial equality of the states. He 
favored a strong Federal government 
with power of negative on the states. 
The word slavery was eliminated from 
the Constitution under his influence, and 
his feeling led him to manumit such of 
his slaves as hecould. He wished to have 
a second Convention decreed in the terms 
of the original agreement, to revise the 
Constitution after a few years of trial. 
The document as it went from the Con- 
vention to the states, did not meet his ap- 
proval nor receive his vote in the Conven- 
tion; but in Virginia he voted for ratifica- 
tion on the ground that the Union must 
be formed and that it was better to work 
for amendment within the Union than 
outside of it. 

He has been thought by some of his ad- 
mirers to have lacked in the forcible, deci- 
sive elements of character and to have 
tended to speculative ideality. Mr. Con- 
way is nearer the mark in saying that he 
is an early example of the ‘‘ Mugwump” 
in American politics. It was, at all events, 
both his weakness and his strength that 
at a time when the national politics were 
tending to hard-and-fast lines of party af- 
filiation and action he could agree wholly 
with neithercamp. He has been classed in 
the Jefferson school—not, however, by Mr. 
Conway—not certainly without connot- 
ing a difference. His remark that Jeffer- 
son’s politics were those of ‘‘ democratic 
imperialism” while Randolph's were those 
of ‘* democratic republicanism” is as fine 
asitis just. It defines the two political 
forces or systems which are contending 
for mastery in the country to-day. 

Mr. Conway's flings at the sage of Mon- 
ticello are numerous and entertaining. 
On page 197 we find one too amusing to 
be omitted. 


** Jefferson’s phrase, ‘ pretended insurrec- 
tion,’ now that the history of the Pittsburg 
{whisky] rebellion is known, reminds me of 
a sentence in his letter to Randolph after 
retirement to Monticello: ‘I think it is Mon- 
taigne who has said that ignorance is the 
softest pillow on which a man can rest his 
head. Iam sure it is true as to everything 
political. and shall endeavor to estrange 
myself to everything of that character.’ 
The endeavor seems to have been successful 
. . . The reader need only refer to Ran- 
dolph’s letter to the President (5th August, 
1794) contained in the ‘ Vindication’ to sus- 
pect that Montaigne-pillow at Monticello 
of a softness unfavorable to candor.”’ 


> 
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My Wonder Story. Aune Kendrick Bene- 
dict. (D. Lothrop Company.) An instructive 
book pleasantly written, with simple illus- 
trated lessons in physiology. These lessons 
are given as wonder stories by a mamma to 
her children. The family life of the young 
people makes the real story of the book, the 
sugar to the useful physiological pill——An 
Ocean Tramp, Philip D. Haywood (same 
publishers), is the story of a boy who ran 
away to sea, suffered hardships and saw 
plenty of evil. It is a matter-of-fact ac- 
count of adventures which happily will not 
tempt other boys to run away. Mar- 
garet Regis, Anvie H. Ryder (same 
publishers), who is a girl with a mis- 
sion,,is a fair story with more slang 
than is agreeable, tho perhaps not more 
thaniscommon among school-girls.- 
Saint Peter and Tom, Belle S. Cragin 
(Congregational Sunday-School and Pub- 
lishing Society), is a bright, good, clever 
book for boys and for all Sunday-school 
children. Miss Con, Agnes Giberne 

















(Robert Carter & Brothers), gives good, 
sensible suggestions to young authoresses 
and is besides an interesting story. 
Father Solon. The Rev. De Los Lull. (Wil 

bur B. Ketchum.) This book has a good 
spirit and encourages a love of humble, 
honest work. Its spirit is larger than its 
literary merit. Cousin Angie, Marie 
Louise Parker (Universalist Publishing 
House), is a simply-written, harmless book, 
without much story or interest. The 
Winning Side. Mary Dwinell Chellis. (The 
National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion House.) The winning side is the tem- 
perance side, of course, and the book has 
plenty of temperance truth strongly stated. 
The rich brewer owns the saloons virtually, 
and establishes saloons at his pleasure. 
But the book is moderate in its tone, for 
the rich brewer repents at last, as 
rich brewers rarely do in_ real life, 
Rest or Unrest, Sarah J. Jones 
(Phillips & Hunt), is written to inculcate 
the keeping of the Sabbath, and each chap- 
ter is headed with a Bible verse. The story 
is an account of villains and blacklegs with 
the plot of a dime novel. That ‘‘day so 
pure so calm so bright,” can be kept pure 
to our young people in better company. 
The lesson is good, the method of instruc- 
tion doubtful. The end of the story seems 
impossible as well as unwholesome. The 
good hero is left imprisoned for life for a 
crime he did not commit and which was 
not proved against him. Tho the son of 
the chief Sabbath-breaker this last horror 
was unealled for.—- On the Banks of the 
Ouse, Emma Marshall (E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
is an Engiish story of the time of William 
Cowper and John Newton. The lesson of 
the story is very Euglish. The weak, friv- 
olous git] marries a good man and grows 
earnest and capable. The sensible, able 
girl marries a weak, wicked man, and grows 
careless and worthless. The poor Evglish 
girl is expected to have no character of her 
own, but to be a gentle reflection of her 
husband. Happily for American girls 
seme character of their own is allowed to 
them bere, and a woman need not be 
worthless because her husband is. The 
story is pleasantly written with truthful 
descriptions of the home and times of Cow- 
per and Newton.- Mistress Matchett’s 
Mistake, Emma Marshall (Robert Carter & 
Brothers), is a very English story full of 
the pride of position which can hardly be 
understood in this country, it seems so very 
childish. This same pride is gently re- 
buked, ‘The proud Marjory does at last 
marry the young man in business and not 
the wicked lord; but then the young man 
is a *‘ descendant of the ancient house”’ 
andtiic). Even business can be forgiven 
with good blood and money. The book is 
pleasantly written.-——-Philip Hazelbruok, 
Henry Faulkner Darnell (C. L. Sherrill & 
Co.), is an interesting story of Church work 
at the East End of London. The methods 
of work among the poor are given simply; 
and tho the book is written strongly in the 
interest of the Church of England there are 
ouly kind words and a liberal spirit for the 
Non-conformist throughout the whole book. 
The spirit of helpfulness to the city poor is 
good for both Churchman and Congrega- 
tionalist. By a Way She Knew Not, 
Margaret M. Robinson (Anson D. F. Rar- 
dolph & Co.), is a Scotch story of average in- 
terest and simply told. The Lord Was 
There, Anna Shipton (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.), is an account of the spiritual life, 
experiences and good works of the author. 
It is dedicated ‘‘ To the God of my mercies,”’ 
and is without doubt a pious book, written 
by a pious woman. Anna Shipton must be 
a remarkable woman, with remarkable 
knowledge of the plans of the Almighty. 
She writes that after prayer fora sick child, 
‘to the cry of my soul the answer came dis- 
tinct and clear: ‘ She shall not die.’”? And 
she informs the family that the child will 
recover. In like manner she has answers 
from the Lord about the railroad trains she 
shall take. When the lady she visits points 
out the 10:10 A.M. as the most suitable train, 
she adds: “I had firmly to protest I could 
only leave at 2:30 P.M.”’ With such knowl- 
edge and open piety there remains one 
grace, that of humility, for which one might 
also pray. Nobody Knows. By a No- 
body. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This runs to the 
opposite extreme. It claims to be the history 
of areformer whose life has been full of 
kind deeds.. Almost every record ends with 
‘*Nobody knows,” till the repeated words 
sound most provokingly like: ** Don’t you 
wish you knew who it is ?”’ and one is some 

how reminded of the lines: 


























* The Devil smiled, for his darling sin 
Was pride that aped at humility.” 
The lesson of the book is wholesome—a les- 
son of hard work and helpfulness in every 
possible way; but the literary style is la- 
bored, jerky and sometimes astonishing. 
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Samuel [reneus Prime. Autobiography 
and Memorials. Edited by his son, Wen- 
dell Prime. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
‘'wo-thirds of the matter which composes 
this volume was published in The New 
York Observer in the year 1886, on the basis 
of an autobiographical note-book left un- 
finished by Dr. Prime at his death. These 
autobiographic memoirs tho full as to the 
earlier years when he was comparatively 
unknown, give hardly more than a glance 
at the portions of his life subsequent to his 
connection with the Observer. For this 
period subsequent to 1840, in which 
‘*Irepwus”’ became a household word in 
a multitude of Christian families, we have 
only a rapid summary review in five chap- 
ters with an appendix. The whole is bound 
ina handsome volume with an excellent 
engraving of the shrewd, genial and suc- 
cessful divine who from the time of his con- 
nection with the Observer exercised so wide 
and so strong an iafluence on the religious 
and political lifeof the country. The rich- 
ness of the volume is contributed to it by 
Dr: Prime himself, not only as the in- 
teresting actor in it, but as the 
author of the autobiographic memoirs. 
He was borg at Ballston in this state No- 
vember 4th, 1812, the son of the Rev. Dr. 
Nathanael Scudder Prime and Julia Ann 
Jermain, his wife, both of whom were nota- 
ble people. Hecame of good religious stock, 
and of scholarly stock as well, in proof of 
which his son, Wendell, has in his posses- 
sion a copy of Leusden’s Greek Testament 
(Amsterdam, 1740, 12°), which was read suc- 
cessively by his father, his grandfather, his 
great-grandfather and his great-great- 
grandfather—five generations of Greek 
scholars. His father was at once strong 
and a man of sense. He was in advance of 
his times on the tem erance question, but 
many and mighty were the pulls at his long 
pipe, until, finding that his continual use 
day and night had impaired his memory 
and led to one or two swoons in his pulpit, 
he broke off at once and never used the pipe 
more. He was a good scholar, and to his train- 
ing his son owed much, tho his precocity 
and quick-witted facility seem to have come 
to him from his mother. He was graduated 
at Williams in 1829, before he was seventeen 
years old. After a dash at the law and 
some experiments in teaching, he madea 
more serious attempt in the parochial min- 
istry, in which the only drawback to his 
success was his health, which proved un- 
sound in the point which is vital with the 
preacher. His mind had, however, been al- 
ready turned to the press before leaving his 
parish. The late Dr. Kirk seems to have 
discovered in him the latent capacity of the 
religious journalist; for he advised him to 
write for the press and to publish in the re- 
ligious journals regularly. He began regu- 
lar work with the Observer in 1840, tho he 
had written for it some three years already 
over the signature of “Irenzus,”’ which 
afterward became famous. The paper was 
then a much simpler affair than it is now. 
Mr. Prime was, as he says, “cook, cabin- 
boy and all handsin one.”’ In 1858 he be- 
came one of the proprietors, and how from 
that time on he magnified his office and his 
paper is known of all men. Dr. Prme’s 
publications were numerous. This volume 
contains a catalog of thirty-four not count 
ing aconsiderable number of addresses 
separately published. As aman, there was 
in Dr. Prime acombination of humor and 
shrewdness which modified the sternness 
of his theology, and gave quite another 
tone to his life from what it otherwise would 
have had. He was himself aware of this 
and alludes dimly to it in these Memoirs. 
There is a good story in print on page 180 
of a minister who being wonderfully im- 
impressed by the Rev. Gilbert Tennent 
resolved to imitate that holy man in his 
parish. He put on a solemn air and was so 
unlike bis natural cheerful self both in the 
pulpit and out of it as to provoke a good 
elder to inquireif he weie unwell, if there 
was trouble in the family, or if he had bad 
news. To all these the pastor replied No, 
when the elder, unable to penetrate the 
mystery, broke out with “ Wellif nothing 
is the matter, then the Devil is in you.” 
On another page he makes himself merry 
in his recollection of a young candidate for 
ordination before a Presbytery who when 
examined as to the evidences of his conver- 
sion replied that he was sure of it as he had 
been great for fifing and would rather lose 
a meal any time than his fife, but that 
since he had been converted hedid not want 
to fife at all. The close affinity between 
humor and gravity bas many illustrations 
in these Memoirs, but while they add to 
their naturalness and simplicity they do not 
impair their unaffected Christian serious- 
ness. Thestyle in which they are written 
cannot be mistaken by any reader of the 
Observer for the last forty years. They 








bear everywhere the imprint of Dr. Prime’s 
conservative feeling united with his genial, 
insinuating sweetness and shrewd good, 
sense. They bear little trace of that long 
and bitter strifein Church and State dur- 
ing which THE INDEPENDENT had many a 
bout with “Erroneous Prime” and many a 
bout which THEINDEPENDENT does not re- 
gret. His friends may congratulate them- 
selves that his literary life is rounded up 
with so ripe a memorial. 


The Household History of the United 
States and its People for Young Ameri- 
cans. Edward Eggleston. (D. Appleton ang 
Company.) Systematic illustration es an aid 
to the text is carried further in this history 
thanin any we have ever seen. The broad 
margin runs through the entire book in 
something like an unbroken stream of min- 
iature historical illustrations which here 
and there expand into larger proportions 
and fill the page. On the whole, they are 
done with sufficient historical accuracy and 
care. There can be no doubt as to the effi- 
ciency of this method of transmitting intel- 
ligence, but we are not altogether con- 
vinced of its soundness or accuracy as a 
method of teaching history. Mr. Exgle- 
ston’s preface leads us toexpect something 
revolutionary Or at least dramatic in the 
style of his volume, which, however, proves 


to be a very sober-faced production, with ° 


nothing in it to require apology as an 
avandonment of the conventional methods 
of popular history. Quite au contraire,we 
are inclined to think that the volume dis- 
plays too little historic imagination. It is 
toocold, too dry, too much a chrenicle of 
events without enough of the inner life of 
the history to furnish his young readers 
with the simple philosophy they require. 
Opening the book at a venture we strike on 
“The Coming of the Pilgrims ”’ (p. 37)) and 
read : 

“In some countries the Catholics persecuted 
the Protestants, in other countries the Protes- 
tants persecuted the Catholics, and sometimes 
one kind of Protestant persecuted another. 
There were people in England who did not like 
the ceremonies of the Church of England, as 
established by law. These were called Puri- 
tans. Some of them went so far as to separate 
themselves from the Established Church, and 
thus got the name of Separatists. They were 
persecuted in England, and many of them fled 
to Holland. 

*“ Among them were the members of a little 

Separatist congregation in Scrooby, in the 
NortL of England, whose pastor’s name was 
John Robinson. In 1607, the year in which 
Jamestown was settled, these persecuted people 
left England and settled in Holiand, where 
they lived about thirteen years, most of the 
time in the city of Leyden. Then they thought 
they would like to plant a colony in America, 
where they could be religious in theirown way. 
Theseare the people that we call * The Pil- 
grims,” on account of their wanderings for the 
sake of their religion.’ 
There isa mountain of ice for you, which 
illustrates the colorless poco-carantism 
into which a juvenile bistory is sure to 
sink if it is written without imagination on 
the one hand, and a good deal of heart on 
the other. Mr. Eggleston has devoted 
much good work to his history which 
possesses merits that are too obvious to re- 
guire notice. We are satisfied, however, 
that he has done his work on a method 
which brings it down too near to the level 
ofachronicle. There is a lack of perspec- 
tive and of natural grouping. Light, shade 
and points of comparison are wanting, and 
the history as an orderly development of 
events is not clearly in view. 


The Great Value and Suceess of Foreign 
Missions. The Rev. John Liggins. (The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 75 cents.) This is a 
valuable compilation of telling testimony 
for modern Christian missions by an Eng- 
lish minister. The breadth and character 
of the work is truthfully described in the 
sub-title, where we read that the testimony 
offered is collected from ‘diplomatic min- 
isters, consuls, naval officers and scientific 
and other travelers in heathen and Moham- 
medan countries, together with that of Eng- 
lish viceroys, governors and military offi- 
cers in India andinthe British Colonies; 
with leading facts and late statistics of 
missions.’’ We assume that this book has 
been called out as a reply to the rash pub- 
lications of Canon Taylor, whose echoes 
are still reverberating through the less 
religious publications of the secular press. 
It is a mass of evidence which it will be 
hard to meet, and which without being in 
all respects what it might be or is to be de- 
sired is still a just and effective presenta- 
tion. The Life of William Carey 





Mary E. Farwell. (Woman’s Presbyterian 
Board of Missions, Chicago.) This is the 
latest number in the “ Missionary Annals”’ 
published by the euterprising Woman’s 
Presbyterian Board of Missions of the 
Northwest. It is the story of the great 


English pioneer, and is a story which has 
stirred the thousands in this country as 
well as in Great Britain. Carey was the 
*‘consecrated cobbler,” at whom Sidney 
Smith launched the witicism which was 
the costly blunder of his life. What 
Jesus Says. The Rev. Frank Russell, D.D- 
(The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50.) This 
is a new and revised edition of a work 
first published, we believe, in 1875. It 
contains the sayings of our Lord in the 
words of the English New Testament 
greuped under appropriate headings, and 
arrayed in alphabetic topical order. It 
answers the purpose of a Gospel topical 
index. Songs in the Night-Watches, 
From Voices Old and New. Compiled by 
Helen H. Strong Thompson. (The Baker 
& Taylor Co. #1.25) The motive which led 
to this compilation was a deeply Christian 
one united with a genuine love of religious 
verse and experience of the spiritual aid 
that is to be derived from it. The com- 
piler’s taste is sound, and she has given her 
selections a topical -arrangement which 
groups a number of forms around a sub- 
ject for its more complete and satisfactory 
illustration. God Be- With You Till 
We Meet Again. J. E. Rankin. (Pub 
lished by himrelf.) This is an illustrated 
edition of what is perhaps the sweetest 
poem written by the Rev. Dr. Rankin. It 
is illustrated with appropriate groups or 
figures cut out from designs by Gustave 
Doré, which, as all Doré’s designs are now, 
are much worn. It is bound in a handsome 
brochure in white and gold. 











History of the Celebration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Promul- 
gation of the Constitution of the United 
States. Hampton L. Carson, Secretary of 
the Constitutional Centennial Con mission. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 1899. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo.) These magnificent 
volumes form th2 appropriate memorial of 
the celebration at Philadelphia, September 
15th, 16th and 17th, 1887, of the promulga- 
tion of the Constitution. They have been 
prepared by the editor under direction of 
the Constitutional Centennial Commission. 
Noexpense has been spared to make them 
worthy of the occasion and as full. complete 
and detailed a memorial as a book could be. 

‘The first volume opens appropriately with 
glimpses of the men who formed the Con- 
stitution and of the history in which they 
acted. Throughout both volumes the var- 
ious arts of photogravure have been em- 
ployed to an extent the fathers could not 
dream of; but they are employed to great 
effect in forming a gallery of portraits 
of the members'of the Constitutional 
Convention. These portraits are full of 
interest, especially ag they are in many 
cases taken from unfamiliar originals. 
With them are given brief biographic notes 
which like all work of this nature are un- 
even. Weare confident, for example, that 
if Mr. Charles R. Hildeburn had ex- 
amined Mr. Conway’s publication on 
Edmund Randolph he would not 
have written him down as _ he has 
nor flown so wide of the mark in character- 
izing the man and his work in the Conven- 
tion. Per contra, the notice of the Scotch 
member, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
is a model of what such work should be; 
and all the better, as it claims his just 
place for one who, until very recently, has 
hardly been named at all in the illustrious 
band. The fact is, Wilson, if not altogether 
the clearest and most prescient man of 
them all, was so much ahead of the rest 
that what we have to deplore now in the 
Constitution is very largely there in spite 
of his persistent efforts to keep it out. The 
main achievement of these memorial vol- 
umes is, however, their commemoration 
and reproduction of the features of the 
great and varied celebration. This is done 
in a great variety of reports and descrip- 
tions, and by the unstinted use of photo- 
graphic printing. By this means the spec- 
tacular effects and features of the celebra- 
tion are admirably preserved even down to 
the march by of military bodies, and vari- 
ous parts of the great representative pro- 
cession. This volume is itself a panorama 
of the century’s progress, and forms an ad- 
mirable introduction to the coming cele- 
bration of the inauguration of the Federal 
Government under Washington, to be held 
in this city the coming spring. 

Geschichte des Evangelisch—Lutheris- 
chen Ministeriums vom Staate New York 
und Angrenzenden Staaten und Litndern, 
J.Nicum (Verlag des New York—Minis- 
teriums, 1888.) This full octavo history of 
the Lutheran Church in this and the neigh- 
boring states grew out of the centennial of 
the denomination celebrated in this city 
two years ago, when the author was in- 
structed to prepare such a history of the 
Lutheran Church. The result is before us 








in a volume dedicated as a jubilee offering 
to the Lutheran churches and pastors. 
Its proceeds ure to go to the mission and 
school work of the Synod. The volume Le- 
gius with the history of Holland Lutheran- 
ism in New York before the foundation of 
the New York Ministerium in 1786, on which 
interesting topic we have some forty odd 
pages. ‘I'he most serious disturbing influ- 
ences which threatened the Church came 
from the rationalizing movement, which in 
the first quarter of the century was strong 
in Germany and naturally affected the Lu- 
theran churches in this country. The his- 
tory of this movement and of the gradual 
emancipation of the Lutheran body from 
these deadening influences is one of the 
most interesting features of this work. The 
author traces the influence on his Church 
of the Methodist Revival spirit, the return 
to the older Lutheranism and the move- 
ment for the elimination of foreign ele- 
ments which has continued to the present 
time. The memorial character of the vol- 
ume requires that it should contain a large 
amount of biographic and statistical work, 
which has been fully and conscientiously 
done. The Reformed Church of Holland, 
in its likeness and unlikeness, was, of 
course, the most formidable early competi- 
tor of the Lutheran. It had alsoits rubs 
with the Episcopal body, and they are de- 
scribed with German simplicity in this vol- 
ume. We have here a view of the inner as 
well as the outer history of this Church, the 
statistics of growth and of the expanding 
work in schools and missions. The volume 
is a solid record of the better and more en- 
during monument the Church bas erected 
to itself in the life, work and development 
of the century since the New York Minis- 
terium was founded. 


Encyclopedia Brittannica: Vol. XXIV 
(Ura-Zym). (Charles iscribner’s, Sons.) 
This is the last volume in the regular course 
of this great work which has now been 
pushed steadily forward for more than 
thirteen years. It bas rather risen as it ad- 
vanced in editorial efficiency, and as it now 
stands is the grand achievement in our lau- 
guage of the combined scholarship and 
learning of the age. The admirable work 
which has in recent years been put into en- 
cyclopedias of the first class has entirely 
reversed the feeling of scholars against 
them, who know full well how much of 
their time and best ability has gone into 
them. There is no department of human 
knowledge which is without adequate and 
proportionate representation in the Britan- 
nica. It bas been driven forward by so 
large a corps of writers and at such a 
rapid rate that itis only in rare and com- 
paratively unimportant matters that any 
part of it has been outrun by events; and 
in many cases where this has happened, it 
has been corrected by articles inserted in 
the later volumes. ‘The work, thu done in 
Great Britain and under English direction, 
is by no means limited to English collabo- 
ration. Material for its pages has been col- 
lected from all competent sources, and es- 
pecially from American. The publishers 
and editors have understood from the first 
that they must look to this country for 
their principal support, and the enormous 
sales made here prove that they were not 
mistaken. This fact has reacted favorably 
upon the work and given it an American 
as well as an English character, without 
which it would not have enjoyed such wide 
and rapid sale in this courtry. On the 
whole, the publishers and editors have met 
every reasonable demand which has reached 
them from this side of the water, and the 
work now stands as the unique standard re- 
pertory of knowledge in all departments 
for English readers on both continents. 


The Camelot Series. Ernest Rhys, editor. 
(London: WalterScott; New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.) The latest numbers in this 
convenient and delightful literary series 
are, ‘‘ The Teaching of Epictetus: Being the 
‘Encheiridion of Epictetus,’ with selections 
from the ‘Dissertations’ and ‘Frag- 
ments’”; also for a second volume in the 
same—‘ The English Poets: Lessing, Rous- 
seau, Essays by James Russell Lowell, 
with ‘An Apology for a Preface.’”’ The 
Canterbury Poets, William Sharp, editor. 
(Same Publishers ) The first of the two re- 
cent numbers in this series of well-made di- 
minutive volumes is, ‘‘ Poems of Wild Life, 
Selected and Edited by Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts, M.A.’’ The second in the same series 
is, *‘The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
Edited by John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D., 
Inspector of Schools, Madras.” Life of 
Heinrich Heine. William Sharp. (Same 
Publishers.) This volume is the most re- 
cent number in the *‘ Great Writers Series,”’ 
edited by Prof. Eric 8. Robertson, a piece of 
deft and excellent work, in which the old 
matter is reworked with extracrdinary 
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brevity and some new luminous threads 
shot into the fabric. Wit, Wisdom and 
Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine, 
with a Few Pieces from the “ Book of 
Sona.” Selected and translated by J. Snod- 
grass. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 82.00.) 
‘This is a second edition, thoroughly revised, 
of a book in which as we saw it first any 
random reader was sure to find much to 
please him. The conscientious love of fin 
ished work which has led Mr. Snodgrass to 
revise his translations and give them a new 
finish, is sure to be rewarded in the case of 
such an artist as Heine. His collection is 
of course not exhaustive. The complete 
Works can only be that. It is, however, 
full enough to raise a reasonable probabil- 
ity that the passage desired will be found, 
and not voluminous enough to weary the 
most luxurious reader. 





The Complete Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth. With an Introduction by 
John Morley. (Macmillan & Co, 41.25.) 
This is a marvelously compact and conven 
ient edition of Wofdsworth complete. The 
paper is of course thin, but strong, the type 
is good and easily read tho no space is 
wasted on the page nor in leaving blanks 
between the poems. The editor bas in- 
cluded in its proper place in connection with 
* The Prelude,’ *‘ The Rectuse,’’ which, tho 
kuown before, has remained in manuscript 
unpublished until now. Itisa link in the 
autobiographic poetry of Wordsworth. It 
commemorates his emotions on first coming 
to Grasmere and the scene. With much that 
is fair and noble it will hardly become popu- 
lar except with readers like George Eliot, 
who diiate and expand over ‘‘ The Prelude.”’ 
The present edition contains a full appen 
dix of votes of the bibliology and, bio 
graphic literature of Coleric.e with an In- 
dex.——The Recluse. William Words 
worth. (Macmillan & Co. W5cents.) This 
edition of the poem alluded to above is now 
published for the first time from Words- 
worth’s manuscript for the convenience of 
those who may wish to add it to their other- 
wise complete edition of the poet’s Works. 
Its place and character are sufficiently de- 
scribed in the preceding notice.———Th« 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning. 
(Macmillan: New York; Smith, Elder & 
Co.: London. $1.50.) Volume IX of the 
edition now publishing of Browning’s works 
under the supervision of the poet contains 
Vol. If of *‘ The Ring and the Book.” Itis 
uniform in style and size with the other 
numbers of this most recent authorized edi- 
tion of Browning’s complete works. 

Three Counsels of the Divine Master for 
the Conduct of the Spiritual Life. Edward 
Meyrick Goulburn, Dean of Norwich. (E. 
and J. B. Young & Co. 2vols. #4.00) We 
have placed Dean Goulburn’s books on 
practical religion among the very best, and 
these two well-made 16mo volumes are fully 
up to that standard. They are arranged 
in three parts, of which Part I relates 
to “Counsels for the Commencement,” Part 
to II, ‘The Counsel for the Virtues,’ and 
Part III, to ‘‘The Counsel for the Contflict.”’ 
The volumes are co.uposed of brief sermons 
on points of Christian experience or need, 
as to which Dean Goulburn is strong inthe 
offering of counsel tosouls in need and to 
all souls in their moments or circumstances 
of need. The tone of the addresses is con- 
servative as tothe questions that men di- 
vide over and discuss mest, but it is not 
conservatism of the kiud which discourages 
aspiration,or represses or barrows lile 
The Letters of Jesus. Lenten Lectures. 
Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D. (Lutheran 
Bookstore, Philadelphia. $1.25.) This at- 
tractive looking volume is a series of well 
written, suggestive and meaty sermons on 
topics drawa from the Book of the Revela- 
tion. The author does not attempt any so- 
lution of the exegetical problems of this 
Book. He touches only those great points 
which lie in the light and have made it the 
delight of the Church in all ages. 





Grandma’s Memories. Mary D. Brine, il- 
lustrated. (E. P. Dutton & Co. #2.00.) Mrs. 
Brine has few superiors i: the kind of work 
which gave so yreat a popular sale to her At- 
tic Treasures. The poem and its illustra- 
tions, published inthe volume mentioned 
above, is similarin subject and treatment. It 
is characterized by the same buman pathos 
in the handling of simple themes and the 
same strong homely music in the poetic 
rendering The illustrations are drawn by 
the English artist A. Wilde Parsons, and re 
produced by Ernst Nister, of Nurnberg, in 
his best style of lithography. Paper, press- 
work and binding are all of the first class. 


Littell’s Living Age. The publishers of 
this compilation from all the leading Re 
views and Magazines bring out their quar- 


terly issue for the four monatbs ending with 
the last year iu Volume LXIV of the Fifth 
Series. 





By some inadvertence we credited Mas- 
son’s De Quincey, noticed in our columns 
last week, to the Messrs. Macmillan as pub- 
lishers. The book is issued here by the 
Messrs. Scribner & Welford. We regret the 
mistake. 


yar > 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss CONSTANCE FREDERICA GORDON- 
CUMMINGS, a name at once suggesting a 
traveler and author, gets $250 a year from 
the British Civil List, in consideration of 
her literary merits. 





.. Persons possessing copies of the New 
York Tribune, Times, World, Post, or 
»ther leading New York dailies, between 
the dates of November Ist, 1884, and March 
1st, 1885, will confer a favor by addressing 
the Editor of the Musical Department of 
this paper. 


..-Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. are 
about to follow Mr. Besant’s ‘‘ Eulogy of 
Richard Jefferies’? with a volume of Jeffer- 
ies’s uncollected papers under the apt title 
of *‘ Field and Hedgerow,” in which will 
appear the latest essays of the English au- 
thor. Among the-subjects are ‘* Hours of 
Sprivpg,” ‘The Makers ofSummer” and 
“Time of Year,’ which are treated with 
the sympathy and the knowledge that gave 
Jefferies his title from one critic of ‘the 
English Thoreau.” 


.The publication office of the Leonard 
Scott Publication Co. has just been trans- 
ferred from Philadelpbia to New York City, 
and the Ninetcenth Century, the Contem- 
porary Review, the Fortnightly Review, 
the Westminster Review, the Edinburgh 
Review, the Quarterly Review, the Scot- 
tish Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, Amer- 
ican Naturalist and Shakespeariana will 
hereafter he issued from New York City. 
The change has been made to insure an 
earlier issue of the periodicals by the great- 
er facilities secured for the importation of 
original sheets. 


..On the seventeenth of this month of 
January the first centennial of the birth of 
Neander, the great Church historian, will be 
celebrated by the University of Berlin. A 
year ago Pr. Schaff, of New York, as one of 
the oldest of his surviving pupils, was invited 
to preparea commemorative oration, but de- 
clined as he cannot leave his post of duty in 
the midst of the winter term. Dr. Harnack, 
who now occupies Neander’s chair, will de- 
liver the oration, which, no doubt, will be 
worthy of the occasion. A “Life of Nean- 


der,” by Arnold Wellmer, has just been 
published. 


..In the article in the current number of 
the New Englander and Yale Review, en- 
titled ‘‘The Late Professor Green of Oxford; 
the * Doctor Grey’ of Robert Elsmere,’ by 
Dr. Noah Porter, President Porter says: 

“That Professor Green should attach little or 
no importance to’ the impression which the 
actual personality of Jesus, as well as his 
claims for himself, must have made upon 
every receptive mind—and indeed in the way 
of reaction upon the unreceptive—is to us in- 
comprehensible. Weare simply astonished at 
the slight historical value which he attaches to 
the records of his sayings or doings, indeed, to 
any reproductions of his human life, especially 








of the definite claims or assertions which Christ 
makes for himself.” 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce, 
among their earlier publications for 1889, 
the first volumes of the letter-press edition 
of ** The Writings of Washington,” edited 
by Worthington C. Ford. The edition, uni- 
form with the previously published sets of 
‘“*Hamilton ” and ‘‘ Franklin,” isto be com- 
pleted in fourteen volumes, and will be 
limited to 750 sets. The same firm are issu- 
ing asecond edition, revised and enlarged, 
of ‘‘ The Best Books: A Reader’s Guide to 
the Choice of the Best Available Books in 
all Departments of Literature, Down to 
1988,” with dates of the first and latest edi- 
tions, and the prices, sizes and publishers’ 
names. The work has been revised and 
enlarged by the author, Wm. Swan Son- 
nenschein. 


+ 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


7 proceedings of the National Conference of 
harities and Correction atthe Annual Ses- 
po os Held in Bats, N. Y.. July 5-11, 1888. 
Edited by Isabel C. Barrows, Official re- 
porter of the Conference. 9% ex6, pp. xi, 482. 
oston: Press of George H. Ellis.... 4 
Flower Pieces and Other Poems By w {iam 
Allingham, with two designs by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 7x444. pp. x, 194. london, 
England: Reeves & Turmer...............++++ 


His Two Wives. By Mary Ciemmer. 7x44, 
pp. vi, 585. Boston: Ticknor & Co............ 


Systems of Education. A History and Criti- 
cism of the Principles, Methods, Orv aniza- 
tion and Moral Discipline Advoc ated by Emi- 
nent Educationists. By John Gill. TES, 
_ bp. vil i, 212. Boston: D.C. Heath & 2 Nay il $1 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By 
William Henry Green. New Edition Care- 
fully hevised Throughout, and the Syntax 
greatly Enlarged. %%<¢xf, pp. viii, 417. Ne 
fork: John Wiley Ge rhasenesevasdecvecens’ 3 00 
Foot-Prints of Travel; or. Journevings in Many 
Lands. By vapecm. x. Bi llou. 74¢x5, pp. x, 
ee Bs Ge BS Cine vcccesnccessvcvcceess 110 
Veunee seem the Valicy. ‘foi 8.Goodhue, 74% 
Pp aed Oakland, Col.: Pacinc Press 
Publ BEE Glissrecevcncccencecyecnvbacdenssapene 
The Apostate. rn novel. By Ernest Daudet. 
Translated from the yreaen by Elizabeth 
Phipps Train. 74«x5, pp. 287. New York: 
ME I ns ds deedbnnndnedevecdeuceninesyse 0 75 
Louis Lambert. By Honoré de Balzac. Translat- 
ed by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 
an Introduction by tieorge Frederick Par- 
sons. 744x5, pp. clv, 258. 
Portfolio Papers. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Kditor of the Portfolio. With a portrait of 
the Author etched from Life by Henri 
Manesse. 746x544, pp. ix, 385. Thesame....... 2 Ww 
A yng bal Earth. By George Meredith. 744 
Be Wee Cee. WHO GOURD. o ccccccsecccecccssenes 150 
The Story “ Realmah. By 
634x444, pp. 205. The same 
Wome Life in Florida. By felen Harcourt. 5x 
), pp. 438. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton 
International Law. A Series of Lectures De- 
livered before the University +d Cogbetiioe. 
Iss7. By ag Sumner Main » We 
944x6, pp. New York: Henry Hoit & Co: 275 
A Stiff- eat p Seana By L. B. Walford. 
634x4%{, pp. vi, 468. The same...............+. 1 00 
The Encycloprdia Brteeanica. A Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences and General Literature. 
V.lume XXiV, 1144x84, pp. 856 New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ...............- 
History of the Reformation. By Phili ae. 
Volume I. The German Reformation, A. 
1517-1500. 94x, pp. xvii, 755. The same...... 
Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and Ro- 
mantic. Translated with Notes by J. G. 
Lockhart. Keprinted from the Revised 
Edition of 184], with numerous Illustrations 
by William Allen, R.A., David Roberts, 
RK.A., William Simson, Henry Warren, C. E. 


Aubrey — >: 584x436, pp. 1x, 299. 
New York: . Putnam's Sons. ... 1 50 
-— <<" , BY. pda Platt, F.S.S. 74x 5M, pp. 


MMIII 55625 cd <scccoccesteraess 0 75 
y be: “le ‘ket Gazette of the World. A Diction- 


ary of General Goanzenty- bw by J. 
G. Bartholomew, F.R.S F.R.G.S., etc. 
5x34. pp. vi, 6.0. With aie plates. * The 
as ch nventcnrchganssen vasnehsavnsescetsnntenss 1 00 


Poemsof Alexander Pushkin. Translated trom 
the Russian, with Introcuction and Notes. 
By Ivan Panin. 7x4, pp. 179. Boston: Cup- 
LETS ORIEL DLT 200 
Tempted of the Devil. Passages of a Kab- 
balist. A story retold from the German of 
August Becker. Translated by M. W. Mac- 
dowall. 734x5\s. pp. xvi, 34. Thesame...... 1 50 
Essays on Sacred Subjects for General Read- 
ers. By the Rev filliam Russell, M.A. 
9x594, pp. 546. Edinburgh and London: Wil- 
tiam Blackwood & Sons 








MEMOIRS 


OF 


GENERAL 
SHERMAN. 


New edition, revised, and with Additions. 


With numerous Maps and Portraits. 


The ‘‘ Memoirs of General William T. 


Sherman” form an admirable companion 
work to the Memoirs of General Grant 
and of Genera) Sheridan, and complete 
the record of the War. 


Two vols., 8vo, cloth. Price, 35.00. For 


sale by all booksellers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 and 5 Bonp St., NEw YorK. 
All readers of the C. UL, & 8S, C.. course should have 
CHANCELLOR VINCENT’S 
recent letter on how “ the possibilities of self-culture 
may be emphasize dand the means of aid and direc- 
tion increased.’”’ A copy mailed free on application. 
Address Box 2897, New York Post Office. 


The Ladies’ 


Home Journal 
Offers the Highest Prices 
for the Best Obtainable Mat- 
ter in all its Departments. 
New Features, Ideas or Sug- 
gestions that will give the 
JournaL Unique Originality, 
are always acceptable, and 
will find a ready market at 
the office of the JouRNAL, 


Curtis PUBLISHING Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S WAGKEN™: | ‘ One Fear. .....++. 84 0 
HARPER'S WEFKLY.... “ ..... coocte OD 
GAMPOIE BAMAR 2. 5 8 © hiccccecese 400 
HARPFR'S FOUNG i erenneetanes 2 00 

‘HARP PER'S CATALOG b, ott! be sent by mail 


om veces t of nine 
ARPER & ROR PRANKLIW SOTIARR W.V 


B! BLE & LAN Rev. JAMES B. CONVERSE, 
$1 00, post- aaa. MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
“a ontrary as a whole tothe received ideas.” 








OFF'S, BUREAU of @DVERTISING, 
ery . imates 
= Binet, ter Yo 





ATES, 38 PARK Row. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERT TIstING: x 
Boneht ont sv. Pad ity * Co.. Apri 


END to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING .08xG 
for 


and 296 Washington Street. Boston. Maas. 
lowest rates tn all na 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE AOVERTISINGAGENT 


HERBERT ROOTH KING & RRO. % Broadway, N.V 











SUCCESSOR OF * HY MNS AND ‘SONGS OF PRAISE,’’ BY THE SAME EDITOR, 


Carmina Sanctorum, 


“SONGS OF THE FAITHEUL 
The new Hymn and Tune Book edited by the vimaed Hymnolozist, 


ROSWELL 


DWIGHT HITCHCOCK 


ZACHARY EDDY, of Detroit, 


No stronger committee could be found in the whole b yly of clu “ches f r the selec tion and “editing of Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship. 


bination is wisdom 


With the collaboration of 


Late President of Union Theological Seminary, 


LEWIS WARD MUDGE, of Princeton. 


In com- 


So great is the consternation following the appearance of this, the latest aid most notable collection, that older books are being actually given away to 


churches that will adopt them, to head it off. 


It possesses the following special features peculiar to itself, 
1, Unnecessary and reduadant hymas have been eliminated, and tre limit is reluced to 746 Hym ns, Which is as many as apy minister or church 


can become familiar with in TEN YEARS or more. 


2. It presents the new and approved square shape of binding, and hasa wide, attractive appearance—good for two to look over—g ood for the 


eyes—good for the organ rack. 


8. These qualities have enabled the publishers to make use of Jarge type for both words and music, without increasing weight or price, which is of 
the greatest advantage, particularly in dimly ‘ighted churches, and for poor eyes. 


4. With each tune is givea the name and interesting facts regarding the life of the composer. 
5. With each hymn is given the same in regard to the author. 
The educational value of this feature is incalculable, and it aiso adds to the tuterest of the song service. Every one likes to know something about the 
origin of every tune and hymo he sings, as he sings without being compelled to search the index, and rattle the leaves of his book. 
6. The indexes are the admiration of all who examine. They are full, scholarly and numerous, more so than those cf any other bock yet produced. 
. Every occasion and ordinance likely to arise ia church or prayer-meeting service is fully provided for in the collection by a suit ible hymn and ad- 


mivebie adapted tune. 
8. The book is offered at the lowest prices. 
cents (60 cents fur introduction). 


Psalter (Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs) for $1.75 ($1.50 in quantities). 


;@” Special terms are quoted in competition. 


preparation. 


s@™ Send for specimen copies of all the editions. 


400 CHURCHES ALREADY USING IT. 
An edition for Prayer Meeting is just issued, entitled SONGS OF PRAISE. Price for examination, 50 cents. 


There is au edition without tunes for 50 cents (35 cents for introduction), 
Tne CuurcH EDITION (with tunes) is sold fur $1.25 ($1.00 for introduction). 
in the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn (Thomas B. McLeod), for $1.60 ($1.40 for introduction). 





Another of larger type fer 75 
The same, with Responsive Readi ngs, a8 is used 
Also an edition with the Pilgrim Church 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CARMINA in 


Furnished free to pastors and committece. get 


A.S. BARNES &CO., Publishers,111 and 113 William St., N.Y. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY. 


Dakota. 
By P. F. McCLURE. Mapsand Illustrations; 
Norway and its People. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. First Paper. Four- 
teen Illustrations by T. DE THULSTRUP and H. W 
RANGER; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Part lLI.; 


The Work of John Ruskin. 
By DR. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. With Frontispiece 
Portrait of John Ruskin. 


A Russian Village. 
By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. An Artist’s Sketch. il- 
lustrations Drawn by V ASSILI VERESTCHAGIN; 


To Whom this may Come. 
By EDWARD BELLAMY. A Short Story; 


The Hotel Drouot. 


By THEODORE CHILD. Fifteen Illustrations; 


Nepaul the Land of the Coorkhas. 
By HENRY BALLANTINE. Fiftcen Jilustrations; 
Bulb Cardens In-doors. 

By JOHN HABBERTON. [liustrated by 
W. HAMILTON GIBSON; 

The Training of Children’s Voices 
in Public Schools. 

By EMILIE CHRISTINA CURTIS; 


Poetry: 
THE WAY. By ANNIE FIELDS; 
SCOTCH SONGS. By AMELIE RIVES; 
SINGING FLAME. By COATES KINNEY; 
A FRIEND. By ANNI¢« KENT; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
Wallack’s Reminiscences of Thackeray. -—The Charm 
of Music.—Woman Suffrage. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Au Aging Poet’s Latest Word.—Have we ever had a 
Great Poew?—Begging the Question as Concerns 
One Excellent Novelist.—The Usual Insulting Al- 
jusion to Critics, and a Zigzag Approach to a Great 
Norwegian Poet.—The Variety of Bjirnstjerne 
Bjirnson’s Greatness. The Unquestionable Pri- 
macy of American Humorists.—The Futility of 
International Competitions in Literature. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Civilization (CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; Illustra- 
tion by H. W. McVICKAR).—A Plain Direction 
(DAVID KER).—Waitin’ fer the Cat to Die (JAMES 
WHITCOMB RILEY, with Portrait of Author).—A 
Valentine by HENRY CLAY.—A Dependent Citizen 
(PHILIP H. WELCH).—Facts and Fancies (JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS).—A Colonial Valentine (CLIN- 
TON SCOLLARD; Illustration by H. W. MCVICKAR). 
Banjovialities. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Full-page Illustration. 


Literary Notes. By LAURENCE HUTTON. 


Harper’s Periodicals, 


Per Year: 





HARKPER’S MAGAZINE.. ...........Postage Free$4 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY......... ...-+++ * 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR..... ....66..055 ¥ 100 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..... > 2 Ww 

Booksellers and Postmasters usually veceuce Subscrip- 


tions. Subscriptions sent direct to ihe Publishers should 
he accompanied by Post-office Money Urder or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


tS#” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
by mail on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, few York. 





SEND for the Catalogue of Books ot ¥ 
ROBERT Ch yy KR & BROTILERS, 


) Brondway. New Voark. 


Do it At Once! ta tue 


Send your address on a Postal Card, to 
The Press Company, Limited, Phila., 
Penna., and get a Sample Copy Free, 


SES AND COTTAC 
HOU Work, by mithon of * Cottage Es ‘ort- 
fotio.” size 8x11 inches, contains 
38 designs of dwellings. All new, 
and conveniect in asreneseaer 
Zof them costing 'rom $5 0 to 
» $1,000. 10 between $1,000 and €: ,J09 
and up to $15,00U. with explana- 
vions complete. Priceof materi- 
u,ete.. given that estimates are 
nace yon. Sent. ee -paid, for 
$1.00. rties not having “Cot- 

ave the two works for $1.25, Ad- 
dress D. S.HOPKINS. Architect. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALRF. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt st.. N.Y. 


J.CHURCHCQ,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 




















BOTANY 


Gray’s Standard Series 


For Common Schools. 


FOR INTRODUCTION. 
Gray’s How Plants Crow.....80 cts. 
Cray’s How Plants Behave..54 cts. 


For High Schools. 


Gray’s Lessons in Setany, 


IN dibs tonne cavavedtace cts. 
Gray’s School and Field 

I 65:0 ened diecy oc csensaven sé 
Apgar’s Plant Analysis......- 55 


Fer Advanced Students, 
etc. 


Cray’s Manual of Botany.... $1 62 
Gray’s Lessonsand Manual. 2 16 
Cray’s Structural Botany... 200 


Coodale’s Physiological Bot- . 
any (new)... ...--...... - 200 


For Western Students. 


Coulter’s Manual of the 
Rocky Mountains......... $1 62 
Gray and Coulter’s Manual 
of Western Botany........ 





Any of the above sent for examintion with a view 
to introduction on receipt cf price indicated. 
Full Descriptive Pamphlet sent on reguest. 


Ivison, Blakeman & Co. 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


S.S. LESSON AIDS. 
All kinds at reduced prices. Send for list. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 
Many Mistakes Mended, 
By MARION H. TIBBALS. 


i2mo, ornamental cloth, $1. by mail. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 
Greatest stock In the couatry. 
TIBBA 


LS BOOK Company, 


26 Warren Street, New Vork. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and: the Men. 


Wehave a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPUNTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.” The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“ The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for ** THE 
INNER LIYE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURF AND THE MEN’’—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


_BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. 











No, 50, Bracket Globe, 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of 50 of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 5 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MMTH STRERT, N. Y. 

















WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


TO $10 A DAY! 
! $ AGENTS WANTED! 
‘ SPrcIRCULARS FREE. 
1000 Brewster's Safety Rein Holders 
GIVEN A WAY to introduce them. 
| Every horse qwner buys fiom ito -Lines 
never under horse’s feet Send 25 cts. in 
amps to pay postage and packing for 


y 
kel Platea ample that sells for 65 
cents. Addres 


Brew stex | mts Co., Holly, Mich. 














rite Brew- 


5 to SS a da Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. 
ster’s Safety Kein Holder Co., Holly, Mich, 





Sinancial. 
GOLD CONTRACTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, in its issue of Janu- 
ary 10th, 1889, used the following words 
in its editorial columns: 

“The decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Juilliard v. Green- 
man, 110 United States 421, rendered in 
1883, and declaring that Congress has power 
at any time, under all circumstances, and 
for any purpose, to attack the full legal 
tender quality to the debt obligations of 
the Government in the discharge of all con- 
tracts tor the payment of money, whether 
made by the Government or between indi 
viduals, we are compelled to regard, with 
all due respect to the Court, as one of those 
‘patcbes’ imposed on the Constitution by 
the judiciary to which Mr. Wharton, in bis 
aiticle, alludes.”’ 

A correspondent and editor of a news- 
paper in Lac City in Lowa, calls our atten- 
tion to this general statement, and wishes 
to know whether THE INDEPENDENT has 
abandoned the position which it held a 
few years ago when it had occasion to 
give this same correspondent its views in 
regard to the payment of gold contracts 
in greenbacks. We answer that we have 
not abandoned the position, but remain 
of the cpinion then expressed. The spe- 
cific point then under discussion was 
this: ‘‘ Can a contract for the payment of 
so many dollars in gold be discharged by 
the tender of an equal number of dollars 
in greenbacks?’ We answered that it 
cannot te so discharged against the con- 
sent of the creditor party; and our corre- 
spondent answered the same question in 
tle affirmative. We still adhere to the 
answer then given, and did not intend. 
by the general language applied to the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of Juilliard v. Greenman, to assert any 
other doctrine than the one previously 
maintained by THE INDEPENDENT. 

Speaking, not in general terms, but 
with definite accuracy, we now say that 
what was decided in the case of Juilliard 
v. Greenman is the following: 

** That Congress has the constitutional 
power to make the Treasury notes of the 
United States a legal tender in payment of 
private debts, in time of peace as well as in 
time of war.” 

2. “ That under the Act of May 3 31st, 1878, 
Chap. 146, which enacts that when any Unit- 
ed States legal tender notes may be re- 
deemed or received intotbe Treasury, and 
shall belong tothe United States, they shall 
be reissued and paid out again and kept in 
circulation, notes so reissued are a legal 
tender.” 

The former of these positions had been 
affirmed in 1870 in The Legal Tender Cases, 
12 Wall. 457, and was re.ffirmed in 1872 in 
The Railroad Company v. Johnson, 15 
Wail. 195. The latter position, and not 
the former, is the one that constituted the 
main issue in Juilliard v. Greedman, de- 
cided in 1888. The question was whether 
a legal tender note issued in pursuance 
of the Legal Tender Acts of 1862 and 1863, 
having been redeemed by the Govern- 
ment, could, under the authority of these 
acts, be reissued, and retain its legal ten- 
der character, and whether the act of 
1878 authorizing and requiring such re- 
issue was itself constitutional. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, having 
never previously passed upon this specific 
question, answered it in this case in the 
affirmative. The language used by Mr. 
Justice Gray, in stating its opinion, fully 
justifies the general terms in which we 
spoke of the decision in our issue of Jan- 
uary 10cb, 1889, 

Let it be observed, however, that green- 
backs are not the only legal tender money 
of the United States. The gold coins of 
the United States and the silver dollars 
coined under the Silver Law of 1878, are 
also a legal tender in the discharge of con- 
tracts. It follows that when a contract 
stipulates simply for the payment of a 
given number of dollars, with no specifi. 
cation as to what kind of dollars the one 
party agrees to pay andthe other to re- 
ceive, the payment may, at the option 
of the debtor party, be made in legal ten- 
der notes, or in gold coin or in silver dol- 
lars, All three are legal tenders for ihe 
purpose of paying a debt; and if there be 
no stipulation between the parties as to 





which of the three shal] be used in such 
payment, then any one of the three may, 
according to the preference of the debtor, 
be thus used. Such is the law as it now 
stands. 

This, however, is not the whole of the 
law. but only apart of it. Itis just as 
true that the parties may by special con- 
tract with each other, stipulate asto the 
kind of dollars in which payment shall be 
made; that such contracts are legal and 
binding; and that when made, payment 
must be made accordingly. The Legal 
Tender Acts of 1862 and 1863 have no ap- 
plication te such contracts. This is nota 
matter of mere opinion with THE INDE. 
PENDENT, but has been settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in sev- 
eral cases, and this settlement of the law 
bas never been reversed or changed, 
(Buller v. Horwitz, 7 Wall. 258; Bronson 
v. Rodes, 7 Wall. 229; Bronson v. Kimp- 
ton, 8 Wall. 444; and Trebilock v. Wilson 
12 Wall. 687.) We call the atten:ion of our 
correspondent to these cases, and recom- 
mend him tostudy them at his leisure. 

It is not true, as this correspondent 
maintains, if the Supreme Court of the 
United States be good authority as to 
what is law, that a ‘‘ contract for pay- 
ment of so many dollars in gold” can *‘ be 
discharged by the tender of an equal 
number of dollars in greenbacks” against 
the consent of the creditor party; but it is 
true that at the demand of the creditor, 
the payment must be made according to 
the express terms of the contract. On 
this question THE INDEPENDENT has 
‘‘never gone astray,” and has no occa- 
sion for ‘‘ repentance.” Our correspond- 
ent is badly befogged; and we have now 
done what we could, as we did ‘‘four 
years ago,” to clear off the fog, if possi- 


ble. One who agrees to deliver to an- 
other twenty bushels of wheat, cannot 
fulfili the contract by delivering twenty 
bushels of potatoes. And so one who 
agrees to deliver to another one hundred 
dollars in gold, cannot fulfill this contract 
by delivering one hundred dollars in 
greenbacks. Please, Mr. Correspondent, 
to set this down as a legal fact, and carry 
it along with you in all your future medi- 
tations, There are a great many heresies 
in this world that result from not seeing 
the whole truth. 


» 
~ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Wall Street has not by any means been 
in a buoyant mood; the passing of Atchi- 
son’s dividend having effectually checked 
the upward tendency that prevailed in 
the early portion of the month. The late 
conferences between bankers and railroad 
managers for the purpose of securing re- 
form in various branches of railroad af- 
fairs and the consequent organization of 
the Inter-State Railway Association had 
produced a much more favorable feeling 
which in connection with other develop- 
ments of a more encouraging nature served 
to materially strengthen values on the 
Stock Exchange. This feeling. however, 
appears to have been only transient, and 
several causes Lave lately contributed to 
modify the expectations that came along 





with the new year. In _ the first 
place the Inter-State Railway Associa- 
tion is not yet an accomplished 
fact; and, altho no one _ doubts 


the sincerity of the parties conducting 
the negotiations nor their ability to finally 
attain success, still the delay produces a 
certain degree of disappointment, and in- 
vites unfavorable cominent. Moreover, 
in the early state of the negotiations 
there was a disposition to exaggerate the 
importance of the results likely to be ob- 
tained, and from this there is now a re- 
action, as it becomes more plain that the 
Association, while able todo much to- 
ward the maintenance of rates and the 
discouragement of reckless construction, 
cannot all at once accomplish a railroad 
millenium. Too much had been expected 
of this conference; the after-effect being 
disappointment, Signatures to the agree- 
ment are coming in slowly, and the pros- 
pects are that it will be finally adopted. 
The necessity of some such measure for 
the proiection of stockholders’ interests is 
strikingly emphasized by the returns of 
net earnings recently published. Seventy- 
six roads, including all the great systems 
of the country, reported gross earnings of 
$40,880,000 in November, 1888, and §$41,- 
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380,000 in 1887. Their net earnings dur- 
ing the same period were only $14,200,000 
in 1888 and $15,610,000 in 1887, a decrease 
of $1,410,000 for the month. In the first 
eleven months of 1888, seventy-two of 
these roads reported a decrease in net 
earnings of $11,414,000. Examination of 
traffic returns show that nearly all of 
these roads handled a much larger freigbt 
and passenger business than ever before: 
and yet, owing tothe demoralization of 
rates, gross earnings hyve been seriously 
cut down and net earnings impaired to 
such an extent as threatened a general 
diminution and in some cases partial ces- 
sation of dividends. Stockholders have a 
very just cause for indignation against 
late management and the reforms now 
forthcoming through the medium of 
prominent bankers have arrived none too 
soon. 

Of course. the worst effect of reckless 
management has been amply discounted 
by insiders; and tho the consequences are 
now more apparent, the effect upon prices 
seems to have been largely discounted. 
Since January ist rates have been well 
maintained at the advanced figures, and 
this should before long be reflected in 
current returns of earnings. We shall, 
also, soon be making comparisons with 
the unfavorable returns of last year. An 
attempt was made to depress the coal 
shares upon the less active condition of 
the coal trade, resulting from the recent 
mild weather checking the demand for 
coal in domestic sizes. Production is be- 
ing curtailed at several of the mines, and 
this induced the bears to test the coalers; 
especially as certain of these have lately 
been advanced to exceptionally high fig- 
ures. Apart from the above adverse fea- 
tures, the situation has generally appeared 
favorable. The outside public is still ab- 
sent us a speculative element; consequent- 
ly, operations have been limited to 
traders and professionals. London, how- 
ever, tho not at present a buyer of Ameri- 
cans, displays confidence in our securities 
and is not a seller of stocks, which is 
much the same state of feeling as prevails 
here. 

MONEY MARKET. 


The money market exhibits a continued 
easy tendency. Loanable funds, tho 
already abundant, are being augmented 
by the influx of currency from the 
interior and Treasury disbursements; and 
the demand for money being limited rates 
for call loans on stock collateral have 
fallen to 2 @ 34 per cent., 24 being the 
common rate. Time loans are freely 
offered at 34 @ 4 per cent. on first-class 
collateral for four to six months. Com- 
mercial paper is in good demand but 
rather limited supply. 

BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks again showed an increase of sur- 
plus reserve, amounting to $3.480.400. 
which brings that item up to $18,029,550 
compared with $20,914,475 the same week 
last year. The banks gained considerably 
from Government disbursements, but 
funds are returning freely from the West 
and South; and this movement is likely 
to continue for some time to come, money 
being very plentiful at these points, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

Jan. 9. Jan. 12 






Loans. Bax 18,200 Inc 
Specie.. . & BIW ine 
Legaltenders.. 5,570, 34,930,900 Inc. 
Deposits. . eeeees 416,837,500 410) 2-00 Tac. 
Circulation 4,824,500 4,565,100 Dec. 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


sect . 885.608, 700 $52,150,700 Inc.. $3,518,000 
Le; sal tenders. . 








6,570,200 34,900,990 Inc.. 1.689.400 

fotal reserve. 122,239,000 $117,081,000 Inc. . 85,15 7,400 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 

104.209,450 = 102,582,450 Inc.. 1,677,000 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 

quirements 15,029,590 M4549,150 Ine... 5,486,00 


U. 8. BONDS. 


Government bonds have been firm. The 
following are the closing quotations : 


Bit, Aasned. 
4\6s. 18901. Rewistered..... ............. 109 Ole 
4\gs. 1891. Coupon. sete atawe oe 109: 
OE, Bre MOMIPTATED . 0. ccc cccccccecccvecs 127 WTI 


43, 1907, Coupon 
Currency 6s. 185 
Ourrency 68, 1896 
SPECT scoccsies «-vssdceses 
Currency 68, 1898 12844 
Greaney Gh, BERD. ....-.cc2c0-- ccccccee 131 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following are the closing quotations: 










. Bid. Aaket 

America.......... Mechanics’...... 184 «100 
American Ex. Mercantile . . ..170 ~ 
— Merchants’ ..... 143 _ 

ivconcel "200 - |Merchants' Ex. .119 122 


Market & ¥ulton.185 19 
Mech’s & Trad’s..175 
TOONNAS ...- WH 11% 
Commerce.... 182 2 Metropolis........250 
Corn Exchange.. 5 




















— |Nassau - 
Chemical..... a 5000 «|New York.. 250 
Central Nav’) 135 — jNinth Nat’ ™ 14: 
Continenta!.. 10) «| North America. ify 
MM cccesccsece KO North River... l4l 
Chathaw 5 - New York Co... .25 
Citizens’ .......... 1) 165 |N. Y. Nat'l Ex...12 133 
East River.......150 — |Orientai......... 206 _ 
Eleventh Ward... A... = [PQCINE. 2.00 ccoe- 45 — 
First Nat'l..... Pheeniz.......... — 6% 
Fourth Nat'l ese ae GD FORGE. secesce cces 185 
Fifth Ave........ 1200 — |Peoples’......... yee 
Fourteenth Sr... .155 - oe AE . Dt 
German Amer'n. I “1 «123 |Shoe & Leather . 150 I43 
2 Seaboard Nat’l..122% — 
- Second Nat’l..... R20 os 
— Seventh at POP _ 
— State of N’ tedlon 113g 
— ‘St. Nichoias.. * 120 14, 


Differences. 





Hudson River...140 — ,Tradesmen’s.... — Ws 
fae ’s & Trad’ "0-450 ~ Seine Nat’l...... — ibd 
Teather Mian’t...200 — |Unit'dStatesiaiz10* — 
Lincoln Nat’l...180 — |WeatSide Bank. 20 —- 
Vanbettan....... 11%5 180 | Western Nat’l. Dg 9644 
Madison Square.100 105 

DIVIDENDS. 


The American Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of five per cent., 
payable January 16tb. 

The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable on demand. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
announces in another column that they 
will pay on February Ist, at the office of 
the Southern Pacific Company in this 
city. one dollar per share on their capital 
stock, on ‘the presentation of Dividend 
warrant No. 20. 

The American Surety Company has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able January 2ist. 

The Phenix Insurance Company of 
Brooklyn, has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of three per cent., payable on 
January 18th, at their t ranch office, 195 
Broadway, N. Y. 


SSOURI TRUST Co. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000 


« iM py 
§ Per Cent. Certified lionds and eaten, 
Per Cent. and 7 re Cont. First Mortgage 


special contracts wilt make investments for 


and o 
clients in First ora aF9 tonne ot CENT. 


All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, a 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


“Fe Faanswont OAN 
G / 181 MORTGAGE Loti 


1 Minneapolis, and St. 
Perfeet tile, absolute security, codaath septate, 
7 character =, penstable requirements, Col- 


WiNNEAPOLIS CO MTRAESOTA 
To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
Q1 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 














UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 


23 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 


Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain rel lestané, ie Continent, Austra 


Issie Commercial an Rraveiers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 


RETWE EN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT. 
H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 


BROWN, “SHIPLEY & 00., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financia) Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A7 


vad NKLIN 
Tt 


ANSAS CITY 
PalIp-UP Ssse AND aR $i. 140,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Keal Estate io Mortganes dra draw AUT A 6 Per Cent 


Interest. President. 
ROLAND R. ConKLIN, Secreta: a 
Eaatern Office, 229 Rrondway. New Vork 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 








ARVISZ 









f you desire to open one or to make any change we 
Thal be pleased to confer with you. We transact any 
business in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 


on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the Principal 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


If you wish to in- 

vest we shall be glad 

oe EA -, foot 
, Se 


R. R. BONDS and other safe a Centon” "Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities. 


SAKEANS EG Banners, 


CHICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG, 


_N. Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadwav 





Thousands of people are 
sending their money west to 
lend without having anything 
more than a vague sort of faith 
that there must be safety where 
so much money is going. 

So there is; but going blind 
is not the way to find it. 

A primer on western lending 
will be sent free by the Kansas 
City Investment Company. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





of ¥! [RST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 

% Bal K AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, Dak. 
Send for gentlemen’s names residing near you 

who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 
investments. Write them and you will invest with us. 





9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for baying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. migboss rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information 
H. E. Summons, V. Pres’t. * E. S. ORMSBY, Pres t 

150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000, 


IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSI‘S, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW_ ACTS AS EXE- 
CUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR: GU ARDIAN, 
CEIVER AND STEE AS FISCAL AN TRANG. 
FER AGENT, TAND AS REGISTRAR OF sTOCKS 
AND BONDS 

EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

——TRUSTEES: 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 

JOHN T. TERRY, ) 

HENRY B. HYDE Vice Presidents. 

EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY ) 

IRLBUT WHITELAW REID, 











HENRY G. MARQUAND,FRED ES 
RUSSELL SAGE. JAMES STOKES, _ 
B’Y M. ALEXANDER, JAMES W. ALEXANDER 
SIDNEY DILLON, GEORGE L. RIVES 
NORVIN GREEN, A. L. DENNIS, 

W. HUNTER, MARCELLUS HARTLEY 
HENRY A B. KF. RANDOLPH, 

J HAMPDEN ROBB,  .JOHN J. McCOOK 
USTIN BIN, ELBERT B. MONROE, 
RICHARD IRVING, Ju., EDWARD A. QUINTARD 

THOMAS T. ECK WM. H. SLOCUM, 


cDWARD ] 
THOMAS MAITL LAND, Cc 
BRAYTON NES. 


HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 

Mertgage Loans and Investments. 
Correspondence Invited. 





If anacre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, ina new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4 dollars on an acre of such land? 

The 8S. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas, are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 


Send them your address. 


lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Coanecticut Charter granted granted January, 186. 


Guaranteed First peaenees. on farms only, in 


Iowa, Kansas and Nebras 
Certificates of Deposit lesued, Sawing Mawes from 
date r. deposit we — money is draw 
0.51 ylum St,, Hart ford, Coun, 
Send for raat to Jeffery, O. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given b: 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 


The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $: already 
laced with shrewd New England investors, Over 
,000 of the entireissue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
iven that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
fut perticulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER ~ INVESTMENT CO., 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agents 50 State Street, Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, 10Wa~. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


DENVER iivestunwss. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients7 years, and always to profit . 

Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative bargains recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Rox 1934 DENVER, COL, 


7% AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. Thisis better and 
safer than Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


























CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six per ceot, an hag SA per cont. pterest 


amount of the loan. Fourteen og experience in 

lacing loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 
erest Pa able at Bank of _— agee, ifdesired Ad- 
dress, OMAS KIRBY, er, Abilene, Kansas. 


GUAR ANWR eae 
7% “DEBENTURE BONDS” 7% 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, Corsicana, 


oot si, mlz paid $300, ary Pe 5 3 ® 
years, experience. Not a dolar lest 
O INVESTO 
If strength -. . pF k in tn. have weight 
bey tne u we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are made on lands rs at fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on r actual Founs ‘pas capac- 
ity, Principal and oar of all = peo in 
“ w York City. New York Office, roadway. 
RAM. 8. UNDERHILL, loam. 





J.c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
change Bank, Duluth. 








Cityand Farm Mortga hadtige te Bos 7 to 
teed y nsura nce 


c. ©. 2 daReeNR age a 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to S per gent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiated by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Fvomes  eapenens of Principal and Interest Coupens 
emitted to lender without charge. 
BEST LOCATION INTHE UNION. Fifte 
Years’ Experieuce,. Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationalist. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


incorporated. Capital $200, 000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


6% and 1% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,000, 
Collections promptiy made on all points of the 

North west, and remitted for on — of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
Y M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 


F. A. CHAMBE LAIN, CASHIE 
PERRY HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIEK, 


Correspondence Solicited. 








§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST _MORTAAGES 






AMPLE SECURITY AT 


HAVE you" MONEY 
TO INVEST ? Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


FARMS AND ) cry PROPERTY fam 4 O0C ) 00 9) Ploner Kan. Mortgage Loan 


pamee: usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 
“ested and remitted free ef cest. 





And get ba Inwestors’ Guide a and 


vee 6 the . etek Ceo wt 
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United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for mon paid 
ate and is authorived to act as guarding or 


"INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time Geez may remain with the company. 

Executors, rators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin: nest, 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN /.. STEWART, President. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, Alb... ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
5. B. CHITTENDEN. B’k’n.. WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Ws. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 
GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
RARTY I $250,000 

The attention of Investors is called to the following 
points: 1. Unusual fullness of information about the 
security, 2. Many hundred Mortgages and nota sin- 
ale foreclosure. 8. A Committee of Investors visits 
Kansas each year and reports on the business of the 
Company. Adoress ‘or monthly Bulletin ana [nves- 
tors Committee Report for 1888 

HENR 


A. RILBY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway. New Vork. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL ®. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

Wm. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 















CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 

7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 

6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and noe Ro. Investor in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience vestor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his 
Savings Certificates poe sums of $5 and upwards; con 
vere at any tim 
ur Securities aon largely held by Trustees, Guardi- 
ans, Colleges, Savin ~ of Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern Sta 


For references, tonthmnens ials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., New Y: Crry 
W2 8. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA. 35 €ong ress Street. BOSTON 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest Farms in the State fully -e- 
scribed. A fine colored County Map of Michigan 
urnished for i0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on Lt security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 


GEO. W. SNOVE 
EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Goantes J et cane Fig Bought, 
Exe 
State, C m... Soamty yd Sscheel Bond 
ught and S 
Money Invested.” —Sand 10" 0 per cent, Loans 
Ne ated Pro 
Referenoum All the city Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER.COLO., 











TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT, 


Ee ee eee 
Pive years’ sipertenee tp Sarena Lene and seven 
ars in Lowning Eastern M eal pa, fn 
exas, Absolute Security. Interest and ye 

promptly paid. Lvans poy per cent. net to inve 


E, B. CHANDLER, 
n Antonio, Texas. 
. Radoronee by per mission ry rte Christiun. Union or 
The Independent,”” New York City, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,0 
Offers 6 rere eirt DEBENTURES and 
GUARAN D MORTGAGE NOTES, 
UN(tON ‘Atat EOP ANY. of New York, and SE- 
ee COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN wnder the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANE COMMISSIONERS. 
Perhe amount of bonds which this Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY LAW. 
Insurance Companies, Banks, other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn, 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,8t.Paul,Minn. 
BRANCH UFFICES: Sauttep's e polding Boston. 


512 Walnut St., Philadelphia HNSON, 
New York Agent. With Gilder & Fart, 51-33 Broad st. 


9 FIRST LIK NONFARMS. 12 PERCENT. 12% 
on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot, 

Dak. Send for gentlemen’s names residing-near you 

who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 

investment and write them and you will invest with ue 














MolIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 
DERY VER OKADO, 


coL 
oa Ge nera: Bankinu somnan 
Interest paid on Time Deposits, 

In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortgage Lo pocse that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, All real estate taken as security is personaly 
by us before marking loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciuity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
res} ys invited. 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Deaver. Col. 


_LEGAL NOTICE. 


ANNUAL — 


THE UNEXOELLED FIREWORKS 00., 


A Corporstion organized under the laws of the State 
ot New b nis and having its principal place of busi- 
ness at New Lots, Kings County, New York 
The Capital Stock of said woe’ is One hundred 
and fifty thousand doliars. Of said Capital Stock, 
One hundred and thirty-six thousand dollars thereof 
has been paid in cash und Fourteen thousand dollars 
thereof has been issued in pa —- tor property nec- 
essary for the Company’s bus: 
The existing debts ot said ‘Company du not exceed 
Two hundred thousand dolla: 
CHAS. CROWELL, President. 
CHAS CROWELL, ) Allof 
e: A.JOHNSON, ;_ the 
},H. Koster,  ‘ Trustees. 
Dated January 18th, 1888. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, yd 
CHARLES CROWELL, being Gute sworn, 
That he is the President of the said Ihe Unexcelied 
Fireworks Company, and thatthe foregoing Annual 
Report is true to the best of his —— we. and belief. 
Cuowsss. 
Sworn to before me this 18th pa. of pr 
MICHAEL J. MCCARTY, Notary Public. Kies c Co., 
Cer. filed in N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 


RADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, 
—A dividend cf three per cent. has been 
declared, free of all tax, payable on and 
after January 2d, 1889. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ?} 
NEW YORK, January 15th, 1889 5 
MQ\HE BOARD OF DIKECTORS HAVE DE 
clared a Dividend of FJ] VE PER CENT.., payable 


to stockholders coneey 16th. 
WM. H. CROLIUS, Secretary. 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE NO. 71 LIBEKTY ST., 
NEw YORK, January 8th, 1889, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 



































NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 
First Bry Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. scoured | by First Masteages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, _— 
York. No better securities offered investors. of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence reauested. Write for particulars. 
f: \ LARK, President. E.C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
MCELHINNEY, V.Pres. C. P. WEBSTER, Cashier. 


A SOLID 9 PER CENT 











annum first mort gages on productive 
1 Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 


~ WAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 


4&LLEN ©. MASON. Tacoma. Wash. Ter. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas Clty, St. ay 
oe a and Omaha were ei 
and investments made in Duluth now w ie yield as as 
Freee profits as investments made in those places in 
879-80. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to fellow the great growth and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For full information, prices of prorp- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 


Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 
201 »-- -4 St., 








34 Nas 
Mutual Life “Building. | 
CAPITAL, $500,000. 
Examines and G UA Bs NTEES titles to real 


No charges for disbursements or searches, 
Money te loan on bond and mortgage at 


-2 per cent. 
CHS, UNANGST, Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 
Counsel. 


Consulting Counsel, 





OFFICE OF FIDELITY AND CASUALTY Co., ) 
214 AND 216 BROADWAY, N, Y., 

January, Iss9. j 
AT A MEETING HELD ON THE 15TH INST. THE 
Board of Directors declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. on the capital stock of the 

Company, payable on demand after that date. 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary. 


( FFICE PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, January létn, 1889. 
DIVIDEND NO. 65. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a div- 
idend of THREE (3) PER CENT., payable on the Isth 
instant, at their branch office, Western Union Build- 
ing, 1% Broadway, New York. to which date the 
transier books have been c 

“PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. _ 

OFFICE C DENTRAL Paceer, RATLROAD COMPANY, 

FR. 0, CAL., Jan. 1th, 1889. 
NE DOLLAR PER: SHARE ON THE © APITAL 
stock of this company will be paid on and after 
February Ist, 18-9,on presentation and surrender of 
Dividend Warrant No. 20, at the office of the South- 
oa Pacific Company, No. 23 Broad St., New York 
ity. 

Transfer books will be closed at 2 o'clock P.M., 
January 12th and opened at 10 o'clock A.M., Febru- 


24 
ay order of the Board of Directors. 
E. H. MILLER. JR., Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN SURETY Co., 
LF age 


NEw 
MVHE BOARDOF TRUSTEES OF nnary Wee By 
have this day decl paved a Semi-Annual Dividend 
of THREE PER CEN 








closed’ on 
Thursday, January Itth, and reopened on Mouday, 


January 
DAVID B. SICKLES, Treasurer. 


ELECTIONS. 


HE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
or NEW YORK, NEW YORK, January 17th, 1889.— 











Ate regular moses of the Board of Directors held 
Cashier in iu Tess ¢ Mr. 5 Buck khout, M ned - 
» H. PERKINS, Vice- f 











Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE week opened with avery fair move- 
ment in almost all classes of goods, quick- 
ening into activity until checked by very 
unfavorable weather; and since then trad- 
ing has been without remarkable feature. 
Commission houses, in execution of for- 
mer orders, have made liberal shipments 
of ginghams, seersuckers, printed sateens, 
lawns, challies, calicoes, white goods, ho- 
siery and spring underwear ; and the vol- 
ume of this movement shows how freely 
purchases were made during the closing 
months of Jast year. This naturally has 
some effect on new business from first 
hands, which comes barely up to expec- 
tation, the chief features being a demand 
for specialties in spring and summer 
goods. On the other hand, jobbing is 
fully up to the average of former years 
at this period, and for certain sorts of 
spring goods, such as printed and woven 
dress fabrics, has been quite good. Tak- 
ing this as an indication, and coupling it 
with favorable reports received from most 
parts of the country concerning the spring 
trade, the situation is generally regarded 
with considerable confidence. In the 
market for staple and patterned cotton 
goods the firmness of tone noticeable for 
some time past continues with slight ex- 
ceptions, The exceptions are in the cases 
of a few descriptions of colored cottons, 
on which slight reductions have been 
made with a view to accelerate distribu- 
tion and reduce stock ; other descriptions 
being mostly largely sold ahead of pro- 
duction, have, where any change is no- 
ticeable, a hardening tendency. The fol- 
lowing are details: 

COTTON GOODS. 

The demand from first hands has been 
moderate and the movement principally 
filling back orders. Plain denims and 
plaids being in comparatively large stocks 
have been sold at slight concessions, but 
brown and bleached calicoes remain un- 
changed. Brown sheetings have been in 
good demand by converters, but drills 
showed in light request only. Bleached 
shirtings, cambrics, cotton flannels, cor- 
set jeans and sateens are reported a mod- 
erate trade by commission houses, while 
wide sheetings on account of back orders 
have been active and shipped as fast as 
received from the mills. Dyed cottons, 
such as silesias, flat-fold cambrics and 
fancy cotton linings meet asteady request 
with firm prices as do tickings, cheviots, 
fancy denims and ducks, checks, stripes 
and cottonades, these latter mostly on 
jobbers’ account and-the manufacturing 
trades. For white goods an active de- 
mand has been experienced and prices 
have been rather against buyers, there 
being quite a scarcity of stock for early 
delivery. Quilts have moved fairly wel! 
and turkey* red and bleached damasks 
with a steady demand are very firm in 
price, especially in the leading makes. 

PRINT CLOTHS. 

The week opened with 3 15-16 cts. bid 
for 64x64s, and as the demand thereat 
was in excess of supplies the price ad- 
vanced to 4 cts., and since then the mar- 
ket has been very firm at the advance 
with every appearance of going still 
higher for immediate business. For de- 
livery March to July 8 7-8 cts. is paid; for 
50x60s 3 9-16 cts. is bid; but the stock is 
almost nominal. The new print cloth 
mills in course of erection at Fall River 
are as follows: ‘‘ Border City,” with. 40,- 
000 spindles; ‘‘ Hargreaves,” 38,000 spin- 
dles; ‘‘ Sagamore,” 40,000 spindles; 
‘* Stafford,” 22,000 spindles; and Fall 
River Iron Works Co., with 44,000 spin- 
dies. Total stock on hand for week end- 
ing (estimated): 


. Pieces. 
1881—January 22d................... . 851,000 
ROGR—JOMMATT TAGS. .....000000scccrecccecacs 1,126,000 
1888—January 20th................ eisai 674,000 
1884— January 19th................ — 731,000 
nr 1,478,000 


Calicoes, owing to the preference mani- 
fested by many buyers for woven dress 
fabrics, sateens, etc., have been in less re- 
quest than usual at this time of the year. 
Printed dress fabrics have shown a good 
steady movement from first hands with a 
satisfactory jobbing trade also. As most 








makes are sold heavily ahead of protiuc- 
tion prices are very firm and the general 
outlook in this branch is considered high- 
ly satisfactory. In wash goods an unusu- 
ally good business has been done, owing 
chiefly to receipt of orders from salesmen 
on the road,‘a particular feature of the 
week’s business being the trading in 
staple fancy ginghams @ 6} cts. net per 
yard, at which price there was a ready 
distribution of the goods, 
DRESS GOODS. 

Soft wool and worsted dress fabrics 
have been in fairly satisfactory demand, 
the week closing with jobbers reporting 
an improvement on the opening inquiry. 
Plain and mixed tricots, broadcloths, 
fancies and novelties arein chief request, 
and bring without difficulty prices quite 
up to late advance. Cashmeres and Hen- 
riettas were fairly distributed, while 
plain and fancy mohairs and brillian- 
tines were in better request than of late, 
and a fair business was reported in low- 
grade staples and fancy worsteds. 





TO OUR READERS. 


As this number of THE INDEPENDENT 
will be sent to between five and six thou- 
sand persons in addition to our regular 
subscribers, we wish tocall their attention 
to the prospectus of the THE INDEPENDENT 
printed on the 30th page, asking them to 
take note of the brilliant staff of contribu- 
tors that have been engaged to write for 
us during the next twelve months. 

We offer the following very #rvorable 


CLUB RATES 





Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 
Three si or three years... 2.38 
Four Hic or four years.... 2.12 
Five - or five years.... 2.00 
Ten “ or ten years, ...18.00 
Fifteen ne or fifteen years...25.00 
Twenty ws or twenty years,.30.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one,twwu, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
. PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptiens 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than ~ 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 

If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 


mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers, 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trial of this plan, 
that it works greatly to the satisfaction 
of our subscribers and ourselves, If any 
of our subscribers find it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptly at 


their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
contin the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request io do so. 
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PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 
MORE KIND WORDS. 


WessTER GRoveEs, Mo., Jan. 17th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

When I saw the congratulations on your for- 
tieth anniversary I felt moved to send you 
mine with thanks for the manifold benefits | 
have derived from THE INDEPENDENT. I was 
among the first subscribers.. Dr. Storrs was my 
tutor at East Hampton Seminary. Dr. Thomp- 
son I met in New Haven, and Benjamin Wisher 
Bacon, oldest son of Dr. Bacon, was my class- 
mate, and I was often at Dr. Bacon’s house and, 
of course, I took the first number of the paper 
edited by that illustrious trio. 

Benjamin W. Bacon possessed the physical 
and mental characteristics of his father, and 
the Church or the State, or boih, meta loss by 
his early death in 1848. 

Coming to Missouri in the fifties I brought 
with me the back numbers of THE |NDEPEND- 
ENT for reference and think I have them now. 

Taught in New England to be liberal, on ar- 
rival here worked in a Presbyterianc hurch— 
for I knew little of Congregationalism never 
having been taught anything about it;and well 
[remember your advocacy of the Council at 
Albany and the courage it gave many of usthat 
dwelt west of Byram River to establish 
churches after the order of the fathers of New 
England. 

The articles on the questions of the day dur- 
the fifties and sixties were read and discussed, 
and helped largely in forming opinions among 
those who had never seen New England nor 
ever subscribed for an INDEPENDENT, nor would 
ever have heard these questions discussed from 
the point they were in it, had they not had the 
loan of it, or heard it read, which caused them 
to come out on the right side in 1861, 

I cannot do without it. Something is missing 
any week | do not receive it, and I trust ‘chat 
those who shall come after you in its manage- 
ment will continue to keep it to the front in all 
civil, moral and religious progress 

espectfully yours, 
ALFRED PLANT. 


HUNTINGDON, PENN., Jan. Mtb, 1&s¥. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
lam sorry we negiected to renew our sub- 
scription to THE INDEPENDENT sooner. It has 
been a welcome visitor to our home almost 
since its origin, and was one of my father’s fa- 
vorite periodicals. As it seems like one of his 
friends, we desire to continue it, tho he is no 
longer here to enjoy it. Please send it to Mrs. 
Rev. Jas. Quinter for the year beginning with 
January Ist. If you will send a bill with the 
first copy we will send a check to pay [for it. 
(Miss) MARY N. QUINTER. 


TLPFIN, O., Jan. 10th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I like your paper much. What pleasure the 
reading of it affords after that of tl.e dailies, 
in which one sees such a frightful record of 
crimes. Very respectfully, A. B,. SAMs. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Jar. 14th, 1880. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I enjoy the paper very much indeed, and wish 
for it even greater success than it has enjoyed 
in the years that are past. Very respectfully, 

(Mrs.) Geo. W. MICKLE. 


MORNING Sun, O., Jan. Mth, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
{ could not well get along without THE INDE- 
PENDENT. (Rev.) R. H. Hume. 


BLOOMFTELD, IA., Jan. 15th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Every issue of your paper is a mine of useful 
and interesting information. I! have taken 
it continuously for many years. To part 
with it would be ti make a hole in my 
study so great that Icould dump my whole li- 
brary into it and then be compelled to adver- 
tise ina daily paper for three weeks to find it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Rev.) HORACE U. KEELEY. 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 16th, 1889, 
THe INDEPENDENT: 
Don’t know bow long your* paper has been in 
the family, but I think about twenty-five years. 
Yours truly, F. E. CAMPBELL. 





LOUISVILLE, KyY., Jan. 17th, 1889, 
Tae INDEPENDENT: 
We like the paper and feel as tho we cannot 
miss a copy Very truly, 
Jonny G. WEBR. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 15th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Allow me, with this, to congratulate you very 
heartily upon the three articles of Professor 
Palgrave, containing specimens of the songs of 
the Elizabethan age. 

These lovely, strong, homely poems should 
win many delighted readers. 

Yours sincerely, CLIFFORD LANIER. 


Fircusura, MAss., Jan. 4th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I like the paper so much I don’t feel asif I 
could get along without it, if it is a possible 
thing to get the money to pay for it. 

Mas. M. R. HiITCRCOCK. 
WorcrstTer, MAss., Jan. 10th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Last week THE INDEPENDENT did not come. I 
was perplexed. This week it has not arrived. I 
am amazed and grieved. Can it be I have for- 
gotten to pay for it for 18897 If so, I apologize. 
To keep up my study and cur family reading 





without THE INDEPENDENT is impracticable. 
We have not tried to starve ourselves in 
that way,’and do not mean to. If I have 
neglected to renew, please let me know, and 
send paper and bill. Please don’t treat me this 
way any more, if I chance to forget. Dun me as 
many times as you please, but don’t stop the 
paper. If I had paid and there is some mistake, 
let this check go on 1890. 
Pathetically and inquiringly yours, 
(Rev.) I. J. LANSING. 


Sioux Fass, DAK. 
THE LNDEPENDENT: 

Dewr Sir: Inclosed please find the money in 
renewal of my subscription. So high an appre- 
ciation have I forthe enterprise of ‘THe INDE- 
PENDENT in securing such contributors (aside 
from the religious) as Professors Sumner and 
Hadley, Dorman B. Eaton, Higginson, Maurice 
Thompson, Andrew Lang, James Payn, and 
hosts of others, that I am glad, out of my small 
means as a home missionary, to send a renewal 
ot my subscription that, through your great 
favor—lIesteem it such—{ may hold high con- 
verse with some of the best spirits of the living 
world. (Rev.) W. J. SKILLMAN. 

KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I herewith renew, most gladly, my subscrip- 
tion to THE INDEPDNDENT. Long may it wave. 
Please ask the editor to “let up” on Blaine and 
give him the front seat in the Cabinet. 

Yours, (Rev.) I. B, Mower. 


PARIs, FRANCE, Dec. 24th, 1888. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

In sending you my sincere congratulations 
for your forty years of God’s work in journal- 
ism, I send you a petit souvenir for the helpless 
ones of that sorrowful race which your journal 
more than any other, has helped to emancipate 
from bondage in our dear America. 

I, too, tho in a more hidden way, am working 
with ali the forces of faith for another emanci- 
pation, and not less cruel and monstrous. The 
emancipation of Christian conscience fromthe 
double slavery of ecclesiastical despotism and 
religious superstition. American slavery 
bound the human body—Papal serfdom binds 
the immortal soul! 

I may never see you again in this life, and I 
must thank you again for what you have done 
for calling humanity to the higher life. You 
have your reward even in this life. 

EmIcie HYACINTHE LOYSON. 
COOLIDGE, KAN., Jan. 15th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

I would rather have THE INDEPENDENT than 
any half-dozen newspapers that I am ac- 
quainted with. Yours C. C. FARQUHAR. 





MAXWELL, IA., Jan. Ith, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Iam a little tardy in renewing my subscrip- 
tion for THE INDEPENDENT, but have no idea of 
ceasing to be a subscriber; for it is one of my 
most welcome periodicals. Yours truly, 

(Rev.) J. E. NicHots. 
Sr. Lovuts, Mo., Jan. 1)th, 1888, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

A short time ago I ordered my own INDE- 
PENDENT renewed for 1889, and also ordered you 
to send the paper to the Rev. A. P. Sharp New- 
ton, Lower Falls. My paper comes all right 
and so does his. Please find inclosed the money 
for the paper for 1889. Youare doing great good 
with your paper, both for the Church and the 
nation. May the Lord bless you in your 
work. You are all right on the great question 
of temperance. There is much division on that 
question; many bave a zeal, but not according 
to knowledge. Lam so glad you are defending 
John Wanamaker. Yours fraternally, 

(Rev.) JosePH HARRIS. 


Fonba, N. Y.. Jan. 12th, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 
1 very highly appreciate the paper as at pres- 
ent conducted and cannot do without it. 
(Rev.) J. A. De Baun. 


CHICACO, [11., Jan. Ith, 1889. 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

We would be unwilling to part with you now, 
having been introduced into our family, and a 
constant weekly visitor for more than thirty- 
eight years (if my memory serves me). Wish- 
ing you another forty years of life and prosper- 
ity, and that you may continue to visit us, we 
send five dollars that you may be enabled to do 
so for another term of two years from the Slst 
instant. Yours sincerely, 

J. B. Tatcorr, M.D. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan, 11th, 1889, 
THE INDEPENDENT: 

Please find inclosed the money for one year’s 
subscription. I cannot consent to be without 
THE INDEPENDENT for a week if I can help it. 

Yours truly, 
(Rev.) WG. F. CUNNINGHAM. 

WINCHESTER, MASs. 
Much valued paper. Respectfully yours, 

C. H. DUNHAM. 











READING NOTICES. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 


A CITY like St. Paul, Minn., offers a greai many ad- 
vantages in the way of making investwents in real 
es.ate, as its natural growth has been andstillis very 
large. It never has had anything in the nature of a 
**boom,” and iarge amounts of money have been 
made in investments in its real estate. 

Mr. E.S Norton, of $35 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn.. 
will be glad to give information and references to 
any of our readers who desire to operate in that 
vicinity, 








A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. | 


THERE is scarcely a family in the country but what 
asks itseif some timedu: ing the year, Where shall we | 
buy Senet And if the members of one family do j 
not intend to buy a piano, they are always readv re- 
ply to the same question of members of another fam- 

ly; in fact, this is an important question that has to 

be answered in neariy every household in the United 
States. Nowadays a piano is no longer a luxury; it 
is as much anecessity as a furnace or a stove. 

In the very front rank among the leading piano 
manufacturers of the country, is the well-known 
house ot Steinway & Sons, whose large factories and 
warerooms are in New York. During the holiday 
season just closed, the producing capacity of the 
Steinway factories was strained to the furthest 
limit, and for »everal years past it has been a difficult 

roblem for the tirm to solve how they can manutac- 

ure #s many pivnos as their agents sell. To be 
behind their orders is now an every-aay matter with 
Steinway & Sons. 

It is not necessary for this firm to do the amount of 
advertising that they huve done in previous years; 
for every piano they sei’ is the best advertisement 
they can possibly make. The indorsement of srch 
authorities, among others, as Dr. ¥. Li.zt. Rubin- 
stein, Adelina Patti and Ete’ka Gerster, and the re- 
ception of medals at all the leading exhibitions at 
the principal world's fuirs, attest more than words of 
ours to the superior qualities of the “teinway bvianos. 
Indeed, these instruments are as popular in Enrope 
as in this coun'ry. 

The house of Steinway & Sons has long been known 
tousasa most honorable firm to deal with, and we 
are sure that any oue who buys a Steinway piano will 
never have toreason regret the purchase. 

We assure the readers of THE INDEPENDENT living 
faraway from thiscity that if it is impo-sible tose- 
cure a Steinway piano of one of the many Steinway 
agents throuchout the country, a letterto New York 
will receive the same attention as a personal visit. 








NOTICE. 


The First Congregational Church in Pittsfieid, 
Mass., will observe the 125th anniversary of its or- 
ganization. Thursday, February 7th, 18:9. if any 
former or absent members ot the church or parish 
have not received invitations to be present they are 
hereby cordially invited. 

An historical address will be deliver: d in the morn- 
ing: io the afternoon vapers of historical interest 
will be read, and inthe evening short adcresses are 
expected from various gentlemen. 

J.L. JENKINS, for Committee. 


Moench) 
Constable KS Co 
Cotton Goods. 











" Anderson’s ” Oelebrated 


ZEPHYRS. 


“ Freres Koechlins ” 


PRINTED SATEENS, 


Spring Styles of these celebrated 
fabrics specially attractive in de- 
sign and coioring. 


Mroadoooy Ks 4 OF b al, 
NEW YORK. 


EVENING SILKS. 


We have just received several cases of 
Novelty Silks for evening wear, specially 
intended tor the approaching season. 
The ground colors are white and various 
delicate gas-light shades, and are bro- 
caded in Silver and Gold in very unique 
designs. 

Orders by mail will receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


JamesMcCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and I Ith Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Gives quick Kelief. Sure 
cure for Coughs and Bron- 


7 + 
chitis. Ask your Druggis 
J address 210 Front St., N- 


$1.00 per bottle. 





THE ° 
GREATAMERICAN 






sreatest Inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

‘eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautifu: Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's pietionary: For full particulars address 

7 EAT AMERICA! A CO., 

81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


¥ 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & 

sane COMPLETE OOTRITS: 

Engravers’ Y , Machinists 





KN 5 . 
East cor, FULTON & DUTCH Sts. New York, 


Susurance. 


LIFE ANNUITIES. 
(FIRST ARTICLE ) 


IN almost every respect, an annuity is 
the reverse of a policy on life. One looks 
forward to death as its consummation 
and the beginning of its benefits in money ; 
the other begins its benefits immediately 
and is ended at once by death. One pays 
installments to the company periodically, 
and draws the results in a lump at death; 
the other pays in a lump sum now, and 
withdraws peviodically installments which 
very pcssibly may exceed the amount paid 
in. Taking « as an unknown quantity 
and p and a as known quantities, we may 
rudely expres3 the contrast algebraically 
thus: 

pr=a 

a= pr 
This reversal is meant for more than 
merely reading the same equation in the 
reversed direction. It is meant to signify 
that a definite premium p, multiplied by 
(or paid in for) anindetinite and unknown 
term of years, x, produces a definite 
amount of insurance payable at death, a; 
in the reverse, that a definite amount, a, 
paid in advance at the start, produces a 
definite annuity, p, for an indefinite and 
unknown term of years, x. 

Annuities have formerly been largely 
used in Europe, and very little in this 
country: the reversed conditions, as com- 
paring either country with the other, 
have produced this reversed result. In 
Great Britain there has for a century 
past been a great body of persons depend- 
ent upon fixed investments as distin- 
guished from trade; the national and cor- 
porate debt has been vast, interest has 
ruled low, and living on what one has 
‘*in the funds” become a custom. Com- 
paratively speaking, the country was fin- 
ished; the dearth of new construction and 
new enterprises produced a gorge of cap- 
ital, a low interest rate, and a swarm of 
glittering schemes. Europe has also 
never been in a fixed peace, one might 
say; she has gone from truce to truce, 
and so there has been in Great Britain a 
fluttering of insecurity, in which *‘‘ the 
funds” were felt to be the last resort, not 
to fail till the sky itself fell. Security and 
stability, knowing what income to expect 
—these were reckoned of value enough to 
produce contentment with a little. In 
this country of Aladdin transformations 
and construction, where every boy is born 
king in his own right and is taught the 
‘equality ” of his chance to come into his 
kingdom, there has been everything to be 
done. Cities have almost sprung up in a 
night, as Aladdin’s palace did; one thing 
has demanded twenty others as tributary 
to it; we have not even been limited by 
counting the possibilities as certainties, 
for not a few have been daringly cap- 
tured from the impossible. Ina republic, 
it is the impossible that happens; and so 
we have madeit happen. Hence, specu- 
lation has appeared with the greatest daz- 
zle, and the promise of success has seemed 
to be positive according to the pitch of 
daring. Trade, with which speculation 
has been so closely linked as to be not 
easily separable by analysis, has stood 
only second in its assurance of a fortune. 
Keen demand for the capital of the world, 
and the highest interest rates, have of 
course accompanied, While everything 
seemed offered to boldness, life insurance 
began to work its way in as covering the 
only generally felt hazard. Given only 


life, and the American expected to make 
his fortune; so he gradually took up in- 
surance as a shield against the one thing 
he could not count upon. Of course, he 
despised and neglected annuities. Money 
** was worth more”—he could do better 
with it. A few companies have issued small 
amounts, but not many companies even 
published rate tables for annuities; little 
was thought about them, and they are 
not, even now, distinctively and promi- 
nently treated in the official reports. As 
late as 1882, we find the annuity business 
of the companies of this city reported 
thus, and we contrast it with the same for 
1887: 


1882. 1887. 
Received. Paid. Received. Paid. 
Equitable... $182,823 $45,651 $405,772 $158,608 
96 4,745 34,370 








Germania.. 2,1 13,148 
Home...... — —_ 611 
Manh’t’n.. oo 4,142 1,109 2,957 
Mutual... .5,044 24,047 182.588 85,117 
New York. 1,460,000 ane 1,252,980 vores 
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INSURANVE FOR MATTER IN THE 
MAILS. 


THE Home Insurance Company has just 
started a plan for insurance of registered 
letters and parcels during transit in the 
mails. For merchandise, a special policy 
and a book containing 2,000 stamps are 
supplied to approved applicants who are 
largely engaged in doing a *‘ mail order” 
business. The stamps in one form of 
book are for five cents each; in the other 
form of book, they are for ten. This form 
of insurance is undertaken only in case of 
merchants whose system of managing a 
mail-order business has been found satis- 
factory for the company’s protection. 
A five-cent stamp covers a maximum 
amount of $25; a ten-cent stamp may 
cover $100, which is the most that can be 
taken on a single parcel, Fire, theft, and 
every other cause of loss or injury are 
covered, except breakage, which is ex- 
pressly excluded, and of course the insur- 
ance applies only while the parcel is in 
custody of the United States Post-office 
department ‘‘for transmission to any 
point in the United States.” The amount 
of this is that large and regular senders 
of merchandise can arrange to cover their 
parcels at the cost of half the registration 
fee for a value not over $25, and at a cost 
of the registration fee for an amount not 
over $100, irrespective of distance. 

For insurance of money, bonos, and the 
like, a different system is employed. The 
policy-holder must send a daily report of 
the matter mailed, accompanied by the 
certificate of two witnesses that they saw 
the contents of the parcel made up and 
inclosed and had constant surveillance of 
it until after its receipt by the registry 
clerk at the mailing office. There is no 
limit to the amount which may be cov- 
ered under this form. Premiums are tobe 
settled at the end of each month, and, of 
course, only approved parties will be 
dealt with. Rates vary with risk and dis- 
tance. 


As yet, there is no provision made for 
doing the business of dealers sending out 
parcels on a small scale, or for the occa- 
sional parcel or letter which anybody not 
in business may wish to send. 

Ei AD FOREN E 

THE United States Industrial is the 
name of a company which is an out- 
growth of the Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany of America. Its certificate of incor- 
poration was filed October 22d last. It has 
a capital of $100,000, all paid in, and has 
deposited $20.000 with the New Jersey 
Secretary of State in compliance with 
law. Its intended field is the Industrial, 
and as yet it has offices only in Newark 
(which is the home of the company) and 
in Jersey City, New Brunswick, Rahway, 
Elizabeth, Paterson, Orange, and Perth 
Amboy; for at least a year to come the 
intention is to confine operations to the 
State of New Jersey. The officers are: 
John L. Armitage. President; F. M. Tick- 
enor, First Vice-President; Edward N. 
Crane, Second Vice-President and Secre- 
tary; Charles N. Lighthipe, Treasurer. 








INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE thirty fifth annual statement of the 
Continental Insurance Company is pub- 
lished in this week’s paper, and we ask for 
it acritical examination by all of our readers 
who are interested in fire insurauce either 
as policy-holders or stock-holders. The 
Continental in common with some few of 
the old companies has had a fiery experi- 
ence, passing through the great fires of 
Chicago and Boston, paying all of its losses 
in full and immediately beginning to roll 
up a great surplus. It has a record of 
which all connected with it may be very 
proud, Its cash capital is $1,000,000, its re- 
serve for re-insurance is $2,501,884.39 and its 
net surplus is $1,226,691.66. Its assets are 
well invested, its policy-holders are per- 
fectly assured of its stability, and its 
stock-holders receive handsome dividends 
on their investments, with the pleasant con- 
sciousness that their stock is continually 
increasing in value. 

On account of long-continued illness, Mr. 
H. H. Lamport has resigned the office of 
President, and Mr. F. C. Moore has heen 
elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. Cyrus Peck 
has been made Vice-President and Secreta- 
ry, and Mr. Henry Evans second Vice-Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Agency Depart- 
ment—all first class, reliable men. 








MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIFE INS. COM- 
PANY OF DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

THE Michigan Mutual has total assets of 

$2,291,221 62 with a surplus of $347,940.35. 

In the past five years the Company has 

nearly doubied its assets and insuranee in 

force. The officers are: Jacob S. Farrand, 

Jr eitonts W. A, Butler, Vice-President: 
O, R. Looker, Secretary, 





THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


IT gives us great pleasure to call atten- 
tion to the annual statement of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for the year 1888. ‘The Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life is one of our progressive compa- 
Dies; one which is not satisfied to stand 
still, but to be continually growing and 
enlarging the bounds of its usefulness. 
During the past year, the Company has 
gained notably in receipts, surplus, total as- 
sets, and, in fact, in all the requisites going 
to make a good and strong company. Its 
annual statement as compared with those 
of previous years shows that it has had 
most excellent management. I[t has total 
assets of 39,565,522.65 with a surplus by the 
Massachusetts standard of $755,527.61. It 
issued during the year 3,631 tew. policies. 
Its assets are invested in some of the best 
securities to be obtained and it is quite safe 
to say that any one holding a policyin the 
Company can feela sured that when it be- 
comes aclaim it will be fully paid. Its offi- 
cers are: M. V. B. Edgerly, President; 
Henry S. Lee, Vice President; John A. 
Hall, Secretary; Oscar B. Ireland, Actuary. 


AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN 
ATTENTION is called to the thirty-ninth 

anpual statement of the American Life In- 

surance Company of Philadelphia printed 
in another column of this paper, from which 
it will be seen that the Company was able 
to pay its life losses, endowments aud an- 
uuities for the year 1888 from the interest 
received from its investments. The Com- 
pany during the past year has materially 
increased its income, whiie its death losses 
have been smaller than the year previous. 
its total assets are $2,077,268.67, and the sur- 
plus as to policy- holders is $541, 026.72. The 
policies of the American Life are non-for- 
teitable and incontestable after one year. 

Its officers are: Jonn J. Macfarlane, Presi- 

dent; L. E. Pfeiffer, Vice-President; Henry 

W. Smith Actuary: George C. Wilson, Jr., 

Secretary and l'reasurer. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
THE Franklin Fire Insurance Company 

of Philatelphia commenced business in 

1829 under a perpetual charter. It presents 

in our advertising columns a most excellent 

statement of its condition on the Ist of Jan- 
uary; its capital stock being $400,000, ics re- 
serve for reinsurance, $1,774,266.37; its net 
surplus, $965,325.55, and its total assets 
$3,202,802.49. It is a strony company and 
one which we can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend to the confidence of our readers. Its 
officers are: Jas. W. McAllister, President; 

Francis P. Steel, Vice-President; Kzra T 

Cresson, Secretary; Samuel W. Kay, Assist- 

ant Secretary. 


Liv LONDON AND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surapce Company’s statement of its United 
States branch tor January Ist, published 
in another column, shows a surplus of 33,- 
000,527.28 with assets of $6,963,811.91. Of 
tuese $2,004,187.50 are in Government bonds, 
$1,832,850 on loans and bond and mortgage, 
and $713,134.20 in cash. The liabilities in- 
clude $2,968,464.79 in unearned premiums, 
$429,119.88 in unadjusted losses, and 3836,- 
315.85 in perpetual policy liability. Rovert 
BK. Minturn is Chairman of the New York 
Directors, and Henry W. Eaton the Kesi- 
dent Manager. 


GLOBE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
F NEW YOR 


THE business of the F ae and Casualty 
Company of this city is to furnish bonds for 
officers and employés of banks. public 
institutions, corperations and firms. Its 
guaranty is accepted by courts of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts in 
heu of two individual assurances. It isa 
very useful institution and we are glad to 
see from its published yearly statement 
that its financial situation seems to be very 
favorable. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 190 BROADWAY. 
Continental < me} cor. Court and Te Sts. 
Buildings. ? d No. 106 Broadway 


$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforallciaims. 299,768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
OD Tia ii 5 ssc 0 scceic sien , 1,226.691 66 


Total Assets,Jan,15t,1889..85,028,344 69 
This company conducts its business under the Ke- 
strictions of the New York Safetv Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 
C. MOORE. 


Reserve for re-insurance... 


° YDREWS. . 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD a. McCURDY, 
GEORGE BLIsS, EDWARD MARTIN, 

IRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, CYKUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOUTH, JNO. 1. RIKER, 
E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED RAY 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS, WM _H.SWAN 
JOHN H. EARLE. ad Me F, SPAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATER, 
AURS#LIUS RK, HULL, LAWRENCE 1 {RNORE, 
WM. H. HURLBUT, THEODORE F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J. D. VERMILVE, 
WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, 


CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brookiyn Dep’t. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 





1851. THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
con*ains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ‘ts merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
' HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


STATEMENT | 


Showing the Financial Condition of 
THE 


Fidelity & Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 


DECEMBER 3ist. 1888. 





ASSETS. 


United States Government bonds........... $230,625 00 
bonds and other securi- 


Refire ad stocks, 





774,550 21 





LIABILITIES, 
Reserve to reinsure a‘] outstanding risks 
ORO RD Fis dnic chveceontreenmaetanes sd % 
Reserve for claims, losses and all other 


CRETE SEN BREF SEL OE i. 21 22 
en nicks pb ints destbettpddcacacdewes 250,000 00 
SE ass:34055¢0ne\ wiieincn sacenwecsananesen 52,089 29 

8774, 520 21 


DIRECTORS. 


GEO. 8. COE, oe 1 ead J.D. VERMIL VE, Pres. 
jean Ex. Natl a Bank. 


0. 
.E. ORR, Pres. Pro- 


i 
ALEX Dz. Moe U LLOU GH, N. 
duce Exchange, mY. -o »L.E. & W. Ra’iw’y Co. 
G. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. | T. >. MOORE, of. Moore & 


Chemical Nat’! Ban 
J. ROGEKS MAXWELL, MALE. President 
Atiantic Trust Co 


f° it; WM. M. RICHARDS,Pres. 
H. A. HURLBUT GEO. *. SEWARD, Vice- 
Com, of Emigration. President. 


ROBT, J, HILLAS, Becretary. 


MICHIGAN 


Mutual Life Insuranee Co. 


Annual Statement for the Year Ending 
DECEMBER 3ist, 1888. 
REVENU bl ae oe OUNT. 





Received for Premiums. . $624,455 39 
Received far TMtWOR.o600.ccececccscvedecses 18,508 39 
pT ee a ae $737,958 78 
Disbursements for Death Claims, Divi- 
denis, Matured Insurance, surrender 
Values and all Expenses.................. 455, 858 86 
Balance to tavessmeces Account, "$282,299 92 






SET ACCOUN 
Cash in Bank 


First Mortgage Liens on Real Estate..... 
Real Estos CES Sie RE 





$19,848 97 
1,657,841 80 
142,966 78 











SANE icici ciate «ssdentes tbe cde 184,095 £0 
Agents”  , eS ee ePs 5.225 46 
Bills Receivable................... 20,790 
U.S. Bonds and Stock Collaterals 11.893 75 
Interest and Rents Accrued..... $1,273 03 
Interest and Rents Due..................... 85,863 48 
Mutstandiog Premiums, Secured by Re- 

serve Fund (2 per cent. loading de- 

OU iccveapcvanaed: etecnsaseccibscpebans 98.965 05 
Deferred Premiums, Secured by Reserve 

Fund (20 per cent. loading deducted ).... 24,516 57 

FE SOIT, sci ncenteiatenniicicetienitiaticinss $2,291,221 62 

LIABILITIES, 

ny vf Reese Fund, American 

abie (446 perce 1,920.824 06 
Deposits of Policy: holders 447 27 
Death Claims not due 22.000 00 
Surplus 347,940 35 

Tot ry 291, 221 62 62 
New Risks assumed in 1888 3,866,960 <0 
Increase - pepe on Insuranc 

ment ba 212,090 28 
Increase ?; Surplus on [Insurance Depart- 

BUR lesseeveccccs. stvastenssescaninans 52,619 70 


During the year 1888 this Company loaned to Policy- 
holders over $50,000 09 upon Endowment Pelicies as- 
signed toit as security. The Reserve in each case 
being in excess of the loan made 

In the five years last past the Company nearly 
doubled its assets and insurance in force. 

The total amount jpaid me Policy-holders by tnis 
Company to date Bp. mee 44.9 

JACOB ss. FARRAND, President. 
w . BUTLER, Vice-President. 

oO. > LOOKER, Secretary. 

H. FREDE, Assistant secretary. 

GeN.W. . r. RAY YNOLDS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have theadvan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 





force. 
See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtlandt St. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OP NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom vermanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address. 


‘AMES M. McLEAN, President. 











keep their policies in | 








[ 8 29 Charter Perpetual. | 8 89 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Companv 


OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1889: 








Movbuages 2. 8 a $680,522 36 
Real Estate : “air 322,150 00 
Loans on Collaterals bad 850,485 18 
Bonds and Stocks 1,098,466 00 
Cash 251,178 95 
Total 83, 202,802 49 
CRO 3 a’ oh esa 4 $100,000 00 
Insurance Reserve 1,774,266 37 
Unpaid Losses, Divi-/ 
dends, etc. ‘ 63,210 57 
Net Surplus . 965,325 55 


Total Assets, Jan, 1,1889 $3,202,802 49 





OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 

EZRA T. CRESSON, Secretary. 
SAMUEL W. KAY, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Jas. W. McAllister, Geo. Fales Baker,MD., 
Alfred G. Baker, John Wright, 
Alfred Fitler, Chas M. Swain, 
Francis P. Steel, Charles W. Potts, 
George A. Heyl, John Sailer. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 


GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OF FICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its cfatre 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 








uary, 1887, to 3lst December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

TORING WI is 0 vic sha0sdsedsscese +s cocee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums ............... - $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1887 to 3ist December, 1887...........-..0. $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

POPAOR,. cv. ccvecvceeessaeeces $1,500,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 

EXPenSeS..........csseseee ee 788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 

viz: 

United States and ate of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... §8,622.565 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

COMIIOE GB «00 0cccccnscescccccecocee eecee 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Gath 8 Bam Bees ccccccccncscicvccscnes seecece 218,192 40 

BMGT Bre ccccoeteccvccccvesve 00 ccccccecoces $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and ofter Tuesday, the sey- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 














TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. 4. H. MOORE, HENRY E. HAW 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S White RSHALE 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLESD. LE Ich, 
BENJAMIN H. "FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 

SIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLISS 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

LIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BEI. 

ACE GRAY EDW’D FLOYD-JONEs, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. THOM AS speais 
JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BUR 

HAND, JA T, 


Sons HEWLETT adie 4 HEN 
WILLIAM H. WSBB, LAWR RB MAGN 


OHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[January 24, 1889. 








Thirty-Ninth Auiinal Statement 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1888 


INCOME. 
Premiums received during the year.. ..... $180,630 O1 
Interest received from investments, etc... 169,749 25 


$350,579 24 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
EARS DORTED BOGE coccccccesvcnctscvecccccecoese $146,540 52 
Endowments and annuities paid............ 11,960 GO 
Taxes, legal expenses and commissions... 121,657 99 
General expenses, including salaries, 
medical examinations, printing, adver- 
PG ic bce cvocccccnccocdtesscéoncvesesics 71,992 42 
Surrendered policies, dividends and pre- 
mium notes canceled..........-ceeece.++: 65,205 84 


$417,426 77 

ASSETS JANUARY Ist, 1889. 
Mortgages upon real estate.................. $550,950 09 
184,247 58 
314,380 11 
674,002 57 


Stocks and bonds. 





Loans on collateral amply secured....... 
Premium notes secured by policies......... 
Net deferred and uncollected premiums. 
Agents’ ledger balances.................06 
Accrued interest to January Ist........... 
Cash on hand and in banks......... 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserve American Experience, 43¢ per 
6 sb dbhedncucckvedsskeseetadeiatecse sexes $1,410,729 00 
Death claims not yet due................005: 14,535 00 
Pe Oe IG oc cc sccccccccccesceccces 108,867 13 
Net premiums and interest paid in ad- ; 
WHRGR, COBivcscccccvccsscsocesess 2,110 82 





$1,536,241 95 
541,026 72 
$2,077,268 67 
JOHN J, MACFARLANE, Pres, 
L. E. PFEIFFER, Vice-Pres, 
HENRY W. =MITH, Actuary. 
GEO, C,. WILSON, JR,, Sec, and Treas, 


ew England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENB. Se 
ote... $15,199,262 + 

fie eifici 18:488:685 43 

16,450,082 43 

Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 


The attention of the public ts called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by th's. Com 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pe. 
icies. These policies ope in the Annua) distri 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender — paid-up insurance va!ues 
dorsed on every 

Pamphlets ex saaueey of the New Feature may ™ 
had en application at Company's Office. 


POSP-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON 


1829. 


Surplus as to policy-holders............... 














CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL......... 
Insurance Res 


Unpaid Losses ant Dividends. 
Net Surplus... 


Iss?, 








seecccces $3,202,802 49 


TOTAL ASSETS Gen. L. 2 
JAS. W. McAL LISTE ik, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-l’resident. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 


Secretary. 
Agency Departmen! : 
#HORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


As: ‘stant Secretary. 





Oush ca beeneecce nneenenennn aeneunasonnnss $500.00 
Reserve e rainctuee easwacey all — eam. ' iy yt 21 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... evee 415 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889 . . $2,500,916 2] 
THOS. BH. MONTGOMERY. President 











THE 


onnecticut 


General Life Insurance 0o., 

OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omyin management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 


ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement of Condition Jan. ist, 1889. 


Capital Stock, paid up in Cash. Cash «++ + 1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance............-....-+ 495,617 23 
Outstanding Losses and all 










secbadeass iran £7 7 


Net oe EEL) TEI 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS...... $1,718, 197 rr 
SURPLUS, as ) Polic 

holders. . ; 1, 161, 821 54 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 





a ciicecachedeccndetedebe. Sem aneke $348,511 50 
Railroad Stocks. ate eecsesnn 157. 
TE Ti snccctdshndnsnteeaanecocated 


State, County, City and Town Bonds... . 
Cash in Bank and in Agents’ hands........ 
Real Estate . 
Interest accrued, and Kents........ 
Loans on Mortgages, first lien........ 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds 








TOTAL ASSETS.............. 1,718,797 44 
CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 


JAs.U. Tatpros. Sec. HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec. 
B. W - FRENCH, Gen. Agent, Chicago. 








et eye) 





4. M, ALLEN, President, 


Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
3. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888: . 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


a 3 FRALGION Secreta 
HEELWRI IGHT, ‘Assistant Secretary. 
Wit T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCESS Pyae| achieved by this 
yee. shows that it fillsa want tong felt by the insur- 


"é bow J AGENTS. desiring to yopresest the Com- 
any. are invited to address J. S. * NEY, Super- 





= =; il tin il a 


ntendent of Agencies, at Home Oftiee. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH Jan. ist, 


ASSETS. 


.. 81,500,000 00 
1,832,850 00 
2,004,187 50 


Real Estate..... 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage. 
U. 8. Gov. 4 per cent. Bonds. 


State and City Bonds..... . 347,787 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 

NG sc nts Pec tues secdsecae eae 713,134 20 
Other admitted Assets. aa er 565,852 71 


$6,963, 811 91 





1889. 
LIABILITIES, 


Unearned Premiums..... ........ 82,968,464 79 
Unadjusted Losses............ 429,119 88 
Perpetual Policy Liability......... 336,315 85 


All other Liabilities. 
Surplus.. 


229,384 11 


$3,000,527 28 
$6,963,811 91 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


CHAIRMAN, ROBERT B. MINTURN. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN A. STEWART. 


J. E. PULSFORD. 


RESIDENT MANAGER, HENRY W. EATON, 


DEPUTY MANAGER. GEO. W, HOYT, 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31st, 1888. 
RECEIPTS IN 1888. 


I cciiuinn cigasceschénce weemeneeehaunentinntinieds 


ictiesess $dubtanantbledaneassnesensecenseneses e200 $1,667,543 71 
EN nadicdvuestcbieest<“adaas' a can’ Senvnecekendiahiodviilbsevaleschetndsindabiatedentbacsess 463,205 25 
ies ehtorinecexceosungtiensciunicngebanapiaeellted:'s Asaadeiitinbhddad rita lng solelakessssvcctdnetsdviaceds 2,120,748 96 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
i. iin cncdi cans cestacdsetinearetgiiecsesciaees ane #511, 818 00 
IR <iciddccsneehaciinndtuphbsossteses 3.659 UO 
Surplus returned to Policy-holcersin Divicends.. 108: 564 00 





ee ee NE IID occ cciccmesnensccescqncccvssccceccesesoncoe 

Total payments to Policy-holders 
Commissions and Salaries 
Other Expenses 


$1,061,788 58 





428,685 15 
Taxes an‘ Licenses b wee Massachusetts and other insure nce Sepastneste 
Taxes on Real Estat 






Expenses on Real Estate 
Re-insurance 


wy pees 46 






en 
Cash on hand and in Bank.. 2002409 Bt 
Interest and Kents accrued............... 171,034 36 
Premiums in courseof col!ec tion (less cost of cullection) ny 92 > 


Deterred Premiums (less cost of collection) 





Total assets 


$9.005,522 65 


Reserve by Massachusetts Standard..................csccceccececeescnces 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments 
Claims for Death Losses resisted by the Company.. 
is unnnetachicdapenateven ane tienen? 
Premiums paid in advance 


Total Liabilities 









$8,209,995 U4 





Lcedndeebieadbotdandasebeotabbmedeteaesiossecdseenae berdecsadonan $755,527 61 

Number of Policies issued in 1888, 3,631, insuring 

ie +X Poticies in force = sember lst, 1888, 
Additions ases 


$12,007,550 00 
$49,480,584 00 


Springfield, Mass., January 16th, 1889. 


The undersigned have carefully examined the Cash, Securities, and 
balances of The Massachusetis Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
Jind the same to agree with the ubove statement. 


H. S. HYDE, 
JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
£E. D. METCALF, 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. JOHN A. HA LL, Secretary. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 243 Broadway. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 100 BROADWAY, 


ng (including Reversionary 





Auditors. 





NEW YORK. 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1889. 


Cash in Banks and on hand.................. $278,172 61 










Loans on Stocks and Bonds (market value #211,880)..... 2.00000. 0 0c ccc cee cece ee ee 140,700 00 
Leans ov Bondand Mortgage (on real estate worth $471,850).............0........-. 167,060 00 
U.S. and other Stocks and Bonds owned by the Compapy as follows: 

810.000 U.S. REGISTERED 6 PER CENT. BONDS............ 0.0.00. ccc cceceecece $1,024,210 Ov 

200.000 “ “ 4 mt “ 


252,000 OU 


4 Shares American = gg NE A evccccncntecnepinsecnsdininenéacimnat 
eS cncnacanandehvanewetesuaguesbdsdd dhe déseniesteess 
” ws Bowery National Bank.. 





1200 * Mechanics’ National Bank.. ensundesdereresekee 
250 y x Mercautile SRE eNtAMeenineKS taeebionaseae 
oO ° a a see ee ee 
200 * Metroposwan “ #“ (im liquidation). .....cccccccccccccccscccccses i 
100 = i n:dtiniktdennanvoeptabgusberneaduiint Veniooesendeneenedinwsesas a 
882 a BE BIND MER n cncccascocdcegerecccnccesecececcccecesssestesecoses 9, 
Iso) <4 i ne, sdk tinal Gheonedhnevebisncesachanseeneeneausccouconnes 20,700 U0 
R » Es adh Midih one Badnatn gandegeononsees abebesesesesbanl ; 
-& Berens RK. R. Co 














[ Si inbbdlsdibeeneiasdnepedenede tecediecesstenesea’ 184,000 OU 
euig 000 atlantic and Gulf R. K. Co. 7 per cent. Bonds...........--.+-. -s. +s sees eee 46,740 
50.000 Caia. Southern K. ey t 0. a dite. I I I 6 ics deiteaninegeséonanes 52,000 Ou 
£0,000 Cedar Rapids, [a. F’ls. & N . R. R. ist Mege. 6 per cent. Bonds............ 46,000 OJ 
100,L00 Cent. a Bhy, ‘Co. of Ga ‘Gripariite ist Mtge. 7 per cent. Bonds........ 07,000 00 
190,000 Chi, Rock island & Pac. R. R. Co . & Ext. ist Mtge. 5 per cent. Bonds.. ss, 000 UO 
50.000 Chi. Mil. &! St. Pl. (Chi. ‘e Pac. Div viet Mort. 6 per cent. DR enweedes abana 4,000 
50,000 Chi. & N. W. Sinking Fuad my Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. Bonds................ 59,00. OU 
109000 Chi., St. Paul Minn. & Omaha R. R. ist Mtge. 6 per cent. Bonds............. yt 
50, 000 C olumbia & Greenville R. K. Ist M tge. 6 i: Ms cocmy eccn vescsouns 
Grand Rapids, Lansing & Detroit, guaranteed Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. , ene. as, 74 w 
Elmira, Cortland & Northren, pref. Ist Mtge. 6 ner cent. Bonds t 0 WO 
Erie Railway Co., con. Ist Mtge. bos. |. ht Sega * Re w 
ind., Bloomington & Western, pref. Ist Mtge. 7 percent. Bonds cocccceckaae OD 
00 Mil., Lake Shore & Western K. RK. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. Bonds -. 59.000 00 
Morris & Es RK. R, cov. Ist Mtge ne OES cent. Bo .. 70,000 00 
N. Y. Central &! Hudson R. R’ way Co. 5 per cent 55.000 00 
B. ck & West. R’way Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. Bonds 62,000 00 
: ¥.. L. E. & West. R. K. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. prior lien Bon 52,500 00 
Raisin & Augusta Air Line R. R. Co. 6 per cent. Ist Mtge. Bonds 45.000 00 
00 Richmond and Danville KR. R. Co. 6 per cent. Bonds.......... 57,000 00 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba, KR. R.6 per cent. Bonds (D 117,000 00 
labama New Bonds, Class A,” 1908 10,200 00 
Georgia 44 per cent. Bonds, 1915: 26,250 00 
Georgia quarterly 7 per cent. Bonds, 1890.................... .. 86,100 00 
FT South Carolina 6 per cent. C onsolidated “Brown? i #« ‘ener 12,480 00 
—— 3,437.437 00 
Real Estate owned by the Compauy....... ..........25.. cescceeeececcees inedh hiv'oseh: ade 690,500 00 
Premmimans Im COUPSO OF CONS CEIOR eo 5s cccrccccscccesscccccccccccccscceccsscssooecesoe 275,138 49 
Interest and Dividends (payable this date).......... 2... ...cccccccccececeeceevereceeeecess 31,603 71 
NE WI gi cn nickstabkndvnssnckiaceentetumeide cueunkandsseistcebbcadbisasderetdakenvedenteen 7,732 8s 
SD inca cicadien Temngidlianleni tts “sibseseiibiiaibingt in mignateatelinceuassntamiatae 028.344 69 
ee Ti Sion. bn cepeneconndlidagcceniodocesntscessoes $2,501,884 39 
TRODSP TO BOF DORK. 0s 0 cs cseccescccccesccscecccccssscescccesccccceees eee. 204,763 24 
Reserve tor Commissions, Taxes, etc..............cccecceccecsceceeces 54,495 00 
Reserve for Scrip dividends and all other claims. 40,510 40 
I dcauicenkcoconubedesseiteisessted Wickassbcdeusseniocchuates 1,000,000 00 
SP Nb icaphaveecedserandiledtiesveuscoramecsstetteiadehedosecnin Ps 1,226,691 66 
(i Gain in Net Surplus, $305,695.05.)............... aR ae ee ee $5.02N,344 6 69 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and Secretary. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-President and Secretary Agency Department, 
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Equitable Tontine Policy. 


September 15th, 1873, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society issued a policy on the. life 
of a resident of New York thirty years of age. 
It was a life policy, its premiums payable in 
fifteen annual payments, and on the Tontine 
plan. The total premium for fifteen years 
amounted to $5,364. 

Here is the result September 15th, 1888: 


A cash value of $6,567.70. This is a return 
) 





in cash to the policy-holder of $122.45 for 





each $100 paid in premiums, and is in addi- 
tion to the protection furnished to his family 


of $10,000 of assurance during the fifteen 





years. He could have taken a paid-up policy 


for $15,860. This would secure a return in 


cash to the policy-holder’s heirs of $295.70 for 


each $100 paid in premiums. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARGER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


GIVES A | 
Better Contract, 
And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 





Assets Over- - - - $118,000.000 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


A845 - - = $97,490.34 

W855 - - - 2,850,077 .56 

I8G5 - - - 12,235,407.86 

ASV5 - - = 7 2,446,970.06 

I885 - —. 103,876,178.51 

Jan. 1.1886 - - - 108,908,967 51 
«41,1887 - =- - 114,181,963.24 

ee ie >... a a 118,806,851.88 





The American Fire 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY JAN. 1, 1889, 











ASSETS. 


Se BI, 6nss0ccannapnnteonee $230,100 00 
Loans on Bondsand Mortgages. 976,639 50 
Ground Rents, well secured.... 7,253 34 
United States Loans............ 174,375 00 
Bonds and Loans..........+.+--- 849,782 78 
Loans on Deposits............+- 
Interest and Kents due and ac- 


34,337 48 
Cash in Banks and office of 


WE isnt onsssctacncsonss 111,784 74 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1889... $2,500,916 21 








LIABILITIES, 


Losses in process of adjustment. $163,688 02 
Reinsurance Fund, temporary.. 1,020,102 22 
Reclaimable on perpetual poli- 


A Te ey ee eee nee 444 454 
Dividends uncalled for......... 345 
Commissions unpaid........ a 2,960 
Cash Capital.......... ......... 500,000 00 
rere rrr me 


$2,500,916 21 





DIRECTORS: 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, P.S. HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, SAMUEL WELSH, Jr., 
CHARLES P, PEROT, 


JOHN T. LEWIS, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, 


JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, 


CHAS. 8S, WHELEN, 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 
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Old and Young. 
WHO? 


BY A. ASHEL. 








WHO can paint the tremble in a voice, 
The fragrance of a flower, 

A silence, the touch of lips we love, 
The space of ove short hour ? 


Who can lend to love a sweeter sweet, 
To song a sweeter sound ? 

Who bath healing for a broken heart. 
And sorrow never bath found ? 


Who, tho he may try with empty hands. 
Can reach a word once said ” 
Who of all that walk the earth. can ask 
Forgiveness of the dead ” 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
ae > — 


MARY KENT’S PRECEDENT. 


BY F, E. H. RAYMOND, 





** Wuart is the matter, John?” 

** Nothing.” 

The lady did not seem satisfied. 

** Well, then, I've been paying the quar- 
terly bills, and they’re much heavier than 
I expected.” 

** You always say that.” 

‘**It is always true.” 

** Let me see them, please.” 

The weary man gave her the papers 
with an air of hopeless resignation which, 
to his sanguine wife, seemed amusingly 
disproportioned to the cause. That she 
failed to repress a smile was unfortunate. 

**It may seem funny to you, Mary; you 
don’t care for my interest, of course.” 

The smile died suddenly, and the lips 
were tightly closed to restrain an angry 
retort, as her husband continued: 

‘*Every year we've been living about 
five hundred dollars ahead of our income. 
This excess comes out of our small princi- 
pal—and I suppose you can foresee the 
sure result.” 

‘* If [were aman, I would do something 
to stop the leak; I would never sit down 
and mourn over a little money.” No 
sooner said than regretted; for the wife 
knew her husband well; good to his 
heart's core, and usually most kind; but 
a money-maker never. 

‘*T don’t see where all this sugar can 
have gone to! Listen: March 5th, 8th, 
13th, 20th, thirty-five pounds in lees than 
three weeks. Three in the family; no tea 
or coffee drinkers except myself; there 
was little company and_ no extra dishes. 
We could not have used it.” 

‘There are four of us with the ser- 
vant.” 

‘“*T beginto think that fourth member 
is avery costly one. I do wish you would 
giveup going to the kitchen to ask what 
is wanted; if Bridget had to come to me 
each time tq ask for supplies it would be 
a saving to your pocket.” 

‘*She tells me every morning as I am 
starting for the village, and I supposed 
by your order; if you would be in the 
kitchen more!” 

‘*Somehow I can’t be when she is 
there. She is capable, she does her work 
well, and she makes me feel an intruder. 
It is her kitchen, not mine!” 

** Then I see no way but to go on to the 
end.” John went out, and Ruth, run- 
ning in from play, found her usually 
cheerful mother in tears. 

‘* What isthe matter, Mamma, darling?” 

‘Never mind, dearie; nothing to trou- 
ble you.” 

**Money talk—I know! I hate it! It 
always makes you cry, and Papa angry, 
and everything horrid.” 

‘Hush, Ruth! Don’t add any more 
water to this overflow. Mother cannot 
bear to see tears in your young eyes;” 
and she mentally settled a resolution that 
none should ever again see them in hers, 
for guch cause. 

The Kents had a small inc me, inher- 
ited; which, from frail health and a na- 
tive lack of ‘‘ push,” the husband was 
never able to increase. He had early 
married Mary Hubbard, an independent, 
brave little school-mistress, who had freely 
earned and freely spent in the days be- 
fore her marriage; and, without much 
thought about the matter when her wed- 
ding finery was worn out, she had sim- 
ply told her husband that her wardrobe 
needed replenishing. 





When a few dollars were given her, 
with strict injunctions as to their careful 
using, she had learned a bitter lesson. 

John had not meant to be unkind. He 
knew nothing of the cost of women’s 
clothing, and—in his normally ‘“ pinch- 
ed” condition—had fancied himself real- 
ly very generous. He felt his wife’s value, 
was proud of her quick wit and skillful 
fingers; the whole house bore witness to 
her culture and refinement. Her paint- 
ings graced his walls, her music gladden- 
ed his evenings, her knowledge was daily 
and most faithfully being imparted to 
their little child. . 

Mary never requested money for her 
personal needs again; after that memor- 
able occasion she waited long, but none 
was offered her, So, one day, she quietly 
announced that she was ‘‘ going to have a 
class in painting.” 

‘* Nonsense! Why should you do that?” 

“I think it would be—nice.” Neces- 
sary would have been nearer the truth, 

*“*T think it would be ridiculous. Be- 
sides, what will people think? If you 
take care of your home it is enough.” 

‘*T like to be helpful. What ‘ people 
think ’ makes no difference to me, if Iam 
doing right.” 

** Very well; as you choose.” 

This had been long ago, in those first 
early months of wedded life which, to 
truly loving hearts, are harder to bear 
than any which come later, 

The * class” was organized, and had 
been kept up with more or less profit ever 
since, 

‘** Ruthie, please ask Papa to come in: I 
want totalk with him.” 

‘*Not about expenses, Mamma; please 
don’t.” 

‘* Yes, darling, about money; but don’t 
you fear. Mother has had a happy idea! 
we're going to have the jolliest times— 
you see! Run quickly, I’m all impa- 
tience ! and, when once the details are 
settled, I'll tell you, and you shall share.” 

John appeared. ‘* My dear, I don’t see 
any use in discussing the vexed question; 
it amounts to nothing.” 

‘* Silence, ‘doubting Thomas’! Sit down 
by my desk and look over my figures; but, 
first, shorten up your countenance and 
put on your ‘specs.’ ” 

The near-sighted husband complied. 

‘*Hieroglyphics.” 

‘*No; higher arithmetic! Now, listen. 
Thomas Callahan wants to rent the 
farm.” 

‘* Yes; to pay three hundred dollars for 
it—a mere nothing.” 

‘Do you clear three hundred from it?” 

**N—no. IJ lose.” 

** How much ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

‘*Very well. My plan is: let the place 
to Callahan, reserving only the house, 
lawn, garden, and_ stable-room for 
‘Gypsy.’ Sell the stock and tools, except 
the few required for the garden. All 
along it’s been the square man in the 
reund hole—no good fit! To resume; you 
can care for the bit of land reserved: it 
would be better than poring over books 
all the time.” 

The husband was interested, and began 
to listen deferentially. 

**You will save twenty-five dollars a 
month—Hiram’s wages.” 

**And have twenty-five more coming 
in. I guess you’re on the right track.” 

‘* Not so fast. I want the rent-money 
for another purpose. I will give up 
Bridget and be my own servant.” 

** You can’t.” 

‘*T think I can. I will put out the 
laundry work. and have a woman come 
occasionally to give athorough cleaning.” 

‘*That would cost as much.” 

‘*In money paid as wages perhaps it 
would; but we save the board of one 
hearty person, the waste, the general 
‘ wear and tear.’” 

‘* How about your class ?” 

‘That would be given up; and, as that 
means a loss of all my pocket-money. 
I should require my compensation. I 
want the rent—all of it.” 

Her listener’s eyes blinked, surprisedly; 
but not at all abashed by his astonish- 
ment his wife went on: ‘‘ Now for my fig- 
ures, You pay Bridget fourteen dollarsa 
month besides an extra five at each ‘house- 








cleaning.’ At how much do you value 
her board and waste ?” 

‘** At quite as much more.” 

‘* Your own figures then, are three hun- 
dred and thirty-six (with ten extra), forty- 
six dollars a year. In return for the 
salary I ask, I will assume all charge of 
Ruth’s and my personal expense, that is 
clothing and so on. The laundry work 
will cost about seventy-five dollars a 
year, and that is for you to pay; but I 
willattend to the hire of the woman who 
comes to assist me in the house. Out of 
your thousand dollar income, this will 
leave you over nine hundred to meet the 
expenses toward which you now have less 
than five hundred. Wouldn’t that stop 
the leak ?” 

**It squnds well.” 

** Don’t be faithless. I want to help; 
but I am not willing to go into your 
kitchen for no recompense save the ne- 
cessity of begging a few dollars to buy 
my clothes! If I grew feathers like the 
chickens—but I don’t! The way I have 
proposed is right and fair on both sides.” 

Scales were beginning to fall from the 
husband’s eyes; he laid aside his glasses 
that they might do so without obstruc- 
tion; then he rose, held out his arms, and 
Mary nestled in them. 

‘*T never dreamed you had that feeling 
about it, dear; forgive my blundering.” 

** Enough! will you try this?” 

‘* You will not feel it menial, and get 
discouraged ?” 

**] make no rash promises. I shall get 
tired—I do now; but I see nothing me- 
nial in ministering to my own.” 

‘Then we will try.” 

So Mary Kent entered upon a new life. 
She sang about her tasks like a happy 
girl, and devised ways and means for sav- 
ing time, till she laughingly declared ‘‘the 
house nearly ran itself.” 

Ruth furthered her mother’s plans with 
childhood’s ready sympathy, and ‘* saved 
steps” where she could: every Saturday 
evening receiving her own little *‘ salary” 
of fifty cents to do with as she liked, and 
growing, mentally, with every payment 
thus received. 

Many a little ‘‘ picnic” they had during 
the bright summer days, locking their 
house and driving about the country. 
A cold dinner in the woods tasted better 
than a hot one in the house, and there 
was no one left alone at home to grow 
lonely or discontent, and tofret if they 
were late in getting back. 

“Come home with me, Halford, and 
take supper.” 

**Guess I'd better not. If Mary does 
her own work, she won’t want an unex- 
pected guest.” 

**That’s just why I ask you. We are 
free from kitchen tyranny now, and do 
as we like.” 


The autumn evening was chill, so the 


house-mother had lighted a fire on the 
dining-room hearth. Its dancing gleams 
fell on a daintily spread table, and lin- 
gered caressingly about the happy woman 
and child who were “‘ waiting for Papa.” 

From an adjoining kitchen came 
odors of a tempting little supper, and it 
was upon this pleasant scene that John 
Kent brought his friend. 

**I wonder, Mistress Mary, do you 
always keep fixed up this way, with your 
company dishes out ?” 

‘*They’re not company any more, 
Uncle Jack. Mamma and I take care of 
everything, so now we have all as pretty 
as we can. I feel older and bigger when 
we keep nice.” 

‘** Dear little girl, you've hit the nail on 
the head; we all put on dignity with im- 
proved surroundings; but I’m in earnest 
pursuit of information on this domestic 
question. At our house there is con- 
tinued turmoil over the help, changing, 
scolding, worrying. Mrs. Jack has often 
threatened to do without, but I feared it 
would be a losing experiment. How do 
you face the drudgery which must be as 
inevitable as distasteful ?” 

“Tt has ceased to exist for me; like 
this: Washing dishes was my snare; I 
hated it. Such a deal of grace it takes to 
do an unpleasant thing over and over, 
three times a day, on all the days which 
are tocome! Monotonous is mild. I be- 


gan to grow snappy at sight of a pan of 





hot water, so I said: ‘ Mary Kent, if you 
must wash crockery, some noble shall 
dry it.’ I fixed up, over my table, a little 
wire arrangement to hold an open book. 
Longfellow, in a brown paper pinafore, 
helps me with the nicer things—the glass, 
silver and china; but when I come to the 
‘ black dishes,’ as Ruthie calls the kettles 
and pans, I dismiss the poetic soul of 
Henry Wordsworth and substitute Emer- 
son. Only a philosopher can go through 
that gracefully!” 

‘*And how about the fatigue? tho you 
look blooming.” 

**Thank you. I get tired, of course, so 
tired some days that I am ready for bed 
by nightfall; but I sleep soundly—as I did 
not when I had less exercise—and I have 
lost my dyspepsia. As for John, I haven’t 
seen him cross or worried in three 
months! He's growing stout and hand- 
some, and almost too amiable to be 
wholesome. 

‘*T’m glad you happen to be here to- 
night to learn the result of our experi- 
ment; on what he has found out to-day 
depends the continuance of my dynasty. 
The bills, husband mine! you went down 
street to pay them.” 

‘* What if I should say they were larger 
than before?” 

** You dare not!” 

‘Here they are. Wedon’t mind Hal- 
ford, read them out.” 

‘*Oh! I’m so glad! I thought I was 
prudent, but didn’t expect this; the 
grocer’s bill is less than one-half last quar- 
ter’s amount; and the others,—here’s 
one only athird! That is grand; but the 
butcher’s is within a dollar or so as 
large as before.” 

‘* Disappointed?” 

‘*Yes—no. I fancied there would be 
something to pay for that fearful appe- 
tite of yours. You'll have to retrench 
Ay 

‘Oh, don’t! I’m more than satisfied.” 

**The vote of the company, please. Is 
independent housekeeping a success?” 

** Ay, ay! and the Independent House- 
keeper the dearest woman in the world.” 
John was at his wife’s side, with a kiss 
and a smile more appreciative than any 
of his courtship days. ‘‘ These three 
months have been the happiest of all our 
lives together; haven’t they, Mollie?” 

*« Indeed they have.” 

‘“*I’m convinced. Mrs. Jack shall have 
her way. I goto establish another ‘in- 
dependent household’ in the land! Good- 
night!” 

** Good-night, and good-luck!” 

CORNWALL, N. Y. 
oe eee 


THE ARCHER. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 








His home is yonder in the sky; 
There, when the chase is o’er, 

He hangs his gorgeous bow on high 
Above the open door. 


And sitting down he looks around 
The green fields wide and far, 

Where prostrate lying on the ground 
His many victims are. 


Strong is his arm, he knows it well, 
And sure his steady aim; 

For him the missing arrows tell 
The number of the game. 


Come out, come out! the hunt is done; 
No danger shall we know; 
For yonder, see, beneath the sun, 
His promise and his bow! 
New York CIty. 
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THE KINGDOM OF JU. 


BY FALES-CURTIS, 











8 

In the fourth year of his reign, Ju 
Wong, King of Ju, conquered his ene- 
mies, the King of Szchuen and the hea- 
then of the North, in three pitched bat- 
tles. In the first the armies of Szchven 
were driven into a great swamp where 
lived a green dragon who ate all that were 
not drowned in its stagnant waters. In 
the second the hordes of the North were 
enveloped in a great fog which blinded 
man and beast and in which they slew 
one another until barely a quarter of 
them all were left alive. In the third bat- 
tle there occurred a mighty flood of a 
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branch of the great river, the Yang-tsze, 
which swept away nearly all the enemies 
of Ju. These came unto the King of Ju 
beseeching peace. Ju Wong was merci- 
ful and granted their prayer. But from 
Szchuen he demanded a hundred men as 
hostages each year, the headmen of each 
of a hundred towns, and he also de- 





manded a yearly tribute of a hundred and | 


one thousand faels of silver. gold and 
bronze. But from the heathen of the 
North, who worshiped devils and whose 
women took, each unto herself, many 
husbands, he demanded twice as many 
hostages and twice the tribute that he re- 
quired from the kingdom of Szchuen. 
Then when the King of Szchuen and the 
savage kings had broken the plate and 
cut off the chicken’s head and had sprin- 
kled the salt—the pledge that they would 
be faithful and obedient unto Ju—peace 
was solemnly declared and all the three 
lands were filled with rejoicing, except 
where the widow and orphan mourned 
for the dead. 

These, tho many, soon forget their sor- 
rows and were comforted. Fordeath and 
suffering are very soon forgotten and fall- 
ing tears never gather the milk that has 
been spilled upon the ground. 

And the moons passed. Now Ju Wong, 
albeit brave unto death, and good in all 
his duties to gods and men, was exceed- 
ing full of folly. He took no heed for 
the morrow, neither did he cause to be 
done those things which a wise ruler does 
in order that his kingdom may wax great 
and fruitful. Thetribute from Szchuen 
and the North he expended in making 
beautiful his palaces and increasing his 
possessions; the hostages were treated as 
friends and not as foes, he being heedless of 
the truth that the renegade is like the ad- 
der which, when hungry, stings and eats 
its mother, and that the unwatched cap- 
tive is forever filing his chains. Neither 
did he go out against those dragons which 
war against men and which warred 
against his people. Therefore the drag- 
ons grew and multiplied and the people 
suffered. One year a yellow dragon flew 
in from Tong-Quin and devoured thou- 
sands upon thousands, vet Ju Wong 
moved not. Another year a green dragon 
took up his abode in a long and narrow 
swamp near the city of Ju-Foo and mul- 
tiplied, and at nightfall it and its off- 
spring lay in wait upon the roadside and 
breathed upon all who went by. And 
upon whomsoever they breathed, these 
they afterward did eat, for their breath 
is deadly and their cunning is great. But 
Ju Wong stirred not against them. 

A third year a white dragon came into 
the land from the far North, and with it 
came cold and famine, so that the people 
murmured, 
not, and passed his days in the rose gar- 
dens around his palace, which were very 
beautiful, and his evenings in his room 
of state, where he listened to the poets, 
the travelers and the wise men who came 
from all parts of the world, even from 
Quan-Tung-Foo, in the Southeast, and 
from Kee Lung, beyond the Yellow Seas. 

All the while the King of Szchuen took 
counsel with his princes, and the kings 
of the North with their chiefs and war- 
riors, devising ways in which to build 
up great armies and to reconquer the 
lands which their forefathers had owned 
many dynasties before, but which for 
more years than any living man could 
remember had belonged to Ju. Moreover 
Ju was very rich, while Szchuen and the 
lands of the North were poor. For in Ju 
were warehouses full of millet which 
grows in that land and of rice which 
grows in the South country. There were 
stores of silks and satins, of silver and 
jade, of wondrous jewels and embroid- 
eries. The land of Ju was, furthermore, 
fruitful, and the fish-pools and streams 
were so fullof fish, which were cared for 
by the officers of the realm, that hunger 
was almost unknown, 

So the King of Szchuen and the kings 
of the North sent spies into Ju and their 
hostages, whu had become men of power 
in the place of their captivity did spy out 
all that went on aud did send word back 
to their rulers: ** Wait, for the time, tho 
at hand, js not yet come and Ju is still too 
strong for Szchuen and the North to tri- 


But the King heard them { 





umph over it.” To which the kings 
made answer: ‘‘ We wait the time of 
readiness and make ourselves ready for 
the day of victory.” To this end did the 
King of Szchuen train his people unto 
warfare. In every village of his land, 
and even among the wandering tribes, 
whose herds he allowed to graze upon his 
open lands, he appointed to every ten 
men a captain, to every ten captains a 
chief, to every ten chiefs a general, and 
to every ten generals a master, and to 
every ten masters a headman, and the 
number of his headmen was five, besides 
seven masters who had no one to whom 
they might report. 

But with the kings of the North it was 
different. Each king had as many offi- 
cers as there were villages or tribes in his 
land. The number of these kings was 
eighteen, and of all their officers three 
hundred and fifty, and of warriors as 
many as four hundred thousand. These 
were the dangers to the West and North 
that bided their time in darkness and se- 
cret, 

Yet did King Ju have some knowledge 
thereof; for often did he say to his wise 
men and astrologers: ‘‘Who can explain 
tomea marvel? In the third night of 
the third moon of the third year of my 
reign, a vast fire-ball, brighter than eye 
could bear, floated through the air over 
the high-road of Ju-Foo and burst with a 
loud noise before the house of Lee Chow, 
a faithful and intelligent man of parts; 
and, after it broke, nothing was left, not 
even a piece of coal. On the same day 
two great dragons flew across wy king- 
dom, one chasing and the other fleeing, 
and disappeared in the west toward the 
passes of Szchuen. The same night a 
vision aroused me in my sleep, saying: 
‘The day of your doom approaches, but a 
saint, your deliverer, is born,’ and then 
departed.”’ But never did any one ex- 
plain the marvel. So the moons and sea- 
sons passed and the kingdom of Ju slowly 
filled with discontent, while a new gen- 
eration began to take the place of the old 
one which had warred and won under 
the King: yet the new generation, tho 
brave and good, was blind with folly and 
with arrogance. 


IL. 

Lee Chow was a farmer. He had lived 
nearly threescore years in the little 
house on the mountain of San-Lung, 
ncar to Ju-Foo, where his father and his 
grandfather had lived before him: and 
the people for many lis around had 
learned that Lee Chow was a wise man 
and a good. Then in his old age he took 
him a wife. She was the daughter of 
his oldest friend and was a goodly maiden, 
ten-four years old when he toox her 
from her father’s house and set her 
in charge of the house on the mountain- 
side, giving her full command of the 
many servants of the household. 

Lee Chow prayed earnestly for a son, 
offering many sacrifices to his ancestors 
and to the dragons who rule over birth; 
but because he had delayed his marriage 
until he \was heavy with years, his heart 
was sad lest his prayer should be an idle 
breeze, and his sacrifices should float 
away insmoke. But after five years the 
great bolo-tree his father had planted, 
which had borne no fruit for ten seasons, 
nor leaves for five, began to put forth 
green shoots and leaves, and Lee Chow 
rejoiced and made a great feast. 

When the time was ripe, and Lee Fa 
was alone with the women in the house, 
and Lee Chow was praying on the moun- 
tain-side that a son shou!d be given to 
him, behold a great dragon, greater than 
he had ever seen, flew over the moun- 
tain toward his house. It was white, 
and Lee Chow’s heart sank, while he 
prayed faster and louder that disaster 
might not come to his home. 

The righteous man prays not in vain, 
and before the great white dragon 
rer.ched the house, a greater and swifter 
than he, a huge dragon of brilliant black 
flew up as if on the wings of the southeast 
wind, and the white dragon saw bim, and 
turning, flew away, the black one chas- 
ing him through the sky till he disap- 
peared over the mountains of the North. 
Then Lee Chow’s heart was glad, for he 
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knew that peril had been near by and 
that his ancestors had heard his prayers 
and had averted. it. And while he still 
was praying a great fire-ball came out of 
the western heaven, and floated slowly 
toward him, and hanging over the 
mountain of San-Lung, burst, and dis- 
appeared. Then Lee Chow arose and 
walked to his house, and at the door the 
women met him and showed him a 
beautiful man-child that looked up at him 
and smiled. And the women marveled 
greatly, but Lee Chow said nothing. 
Only he said, ‘‘His name shall be Lee 
Ling.” : 

Then the child grew and prospered. 
Lee Chow made many great feasts, and 
his neighbors made merry with him; for 
they said to him: “ Lo! there shall bea 
great man in our province, and he shall 
be Lee Ling; for the portents are good, 
and no harm shall come to us while Lee 
Ling shall be among us.” And they said 
this at the birth-feast, and at the feast of 
three months and of seven months and of 
nine months and of thirteen months. 
And the child listened, and the women 
declared he knew all that was said; but 
he gave nosign. But when he first began 
to eat rice and millet, he did many 
strange things; he rose up and walked, 
and tho he spoke no word, he knew all 
things that were done in the house, 
wherefore the servants feared to do any 
wrong thing, for they trembled when he 
would look at them. Also, he never re- 
garded the many toys they brought him, 
but he looked at the little prayer-wheel 
which Lee Chow had made to turn by the 
cascade of the little brook that brought 
water to the house from the deep springs 
in the caverns of Sin-Lung; and one day 
he made for himself a tiny wheel like his 
father’s, and set it beside the other, and 
often, after that, he would sit for hours 
in front of it. 

And more and more, each moon, the 
women wondered, and Lee Fa was trou- 
bled in her heart; for she said: ‘‘ He is 
not my son, but a spirit that has come to 
me. Perhaps he is a god, and he will not 
regard me nor worship his ancestors.” 
Wherefore she wept much and never de- 
nied him anything; for she feared him. 

When Lee Ling was two years and six 
moons old, one morning he rose up early 
and walked aloue down the side of the 
mountain toward the wilderness of the 
little Yang-Tsze, where are great marshes 
and snakes and dragons. And when he 
was near ali away from the house, his 
old nurse, Ah-Yem, arose and ran after 
him to bring him back; but he looked 
around and saw her before she came to 
where he was, and he pointed to the 
house and fire came out of bis eyes, and 
the old woman was afraid and went back 
and told Lee Chow, weeping sorely. And 
Lee Chow was troubled, and he prayed 
and offered sacrifices, siaying many 
chickens and roasting seven pigs; never- 
theless, he would not let any go forth to 
bring back the child; for he said: ‘‘ The 
will of Heaven can never be diverted, 
and the child has begun the things he is 
fated to do.” 

All day they watched for Lee Ling to 
come back and he came not; but in the 
evening, before the shadows were wholly 
black, they saw, far off, Lee Ling walk- 
ing slowly homeward. Then they went 
to meet him and would have carried him 
in their arms, but he would not suffer it. 
For the first time he spoke, and his voice 
was like that of a man, but sad, and more 
musical than the clash of silver cymbals. 
“‘ Let be,” he said; ‘*I must do my work 
alone.” Then they saw that he carried a 
burden in his arms, and they would have 
taker. that, but he would not; and altho 
he was faint and tired, and his little feet 
and legs were torn with briers he carried 
the burden home alone, and laid it on his 
bunk, in hisown room. ‘“ It isSue-Yin,” 
he said, ‘‘ and it is mine alone.” The wo- 
men cried aloud with fear, for it was a 
young dragon that he had brought from 
the marsh, and Lee Fa wept bitterly, but 
Lee Chow made another feaxé. 

Sue-Yin (the name means Smoke of the 
Water) grew as the child grew, only much 
faster, and when Lee Ling was five years 
old, Sue-Yin was as large as a man, and 
in five years more he was twice as large, 


and in another five years three times as 
large, and after that he grew no more. 
And he was with Lee Ling always, and 
loved him, even as the boy loved him; 
but no oue else did he love, only he never 
harmed any. 

The fame of the finding of the dragon 
went out all over the kingdom, and many 
wise men came to see the wonderful 
child; but he would not talk to them, al- 
tho tohis father and his mother he some- 
times talked. And the wise men brought 
gifts, and many would have worshiped 
him, but this he denied. The King, 
moreover, was told about the marvel, and 
he rejoiced, saying: *‘ It is an omen of 
good luck”; and he sent a great present to 
Lee Ling, of jade and incense and rich 
silks and many precious gems, and Lee 
Chow would have put them all away for 
the child, but Lee Ling said: ‘‘ You are 
rich, and what you have will be mine, 
Sell them and give all to the poor.” And 
it was done. 

Many pages of the writers of the reign 
of Ju-Wong are filled with the wonders 
that Lee Ling did while he was yet a lad, 
and the poets wrote much of Sue-Yin. 

When Lee Ling was ten-five years old, 
he saw Fa-Mi, a httle maiden only 
eight years old, who played with her 
brothers on the mountain-side, and he 
was deeply stirred, for she was fairer than 
the moon and ran as smoothly as a young 
gazelle. Then he went to his father and 
said: ‘* You have not betrothed me to any 
maiden, and I would be betrothed to Fa 
Mi, for 1 love her so that my heart is sick 
and if I donot have her to wife, my life is 
but the dry bed of a water-course.” 

This he said because he was only a lad; 
and Sue- Yin listened and grew sorrowful, 
so that he ate no food nor did he stir for 
seven days; but Lee Chow was glad, and 
he went that day to Fa Sing, and said: 
‘-Give me your daughter, Fa Mi, that she 
may be my daughter, and Lee Lirg’s 
wife.” Then said Fa Sing: ‘ They shall 
be betrothed now, and in three years they 
shall be married.” 

Then Lee Chow made a great feast, and 
Fa Sing made also a great feast, and they 
sent one to the other many presents, and 
the women rejoiced and told Fa Mi many 
things of the wisdom and goodness of Lee 
Ling, so that her heart was full. And 
Lee Ling was of good cheer, for he loved 
Fa Mi mightily, and he said in his heart: 
**She is better than riches and wisdom 
and long life and great honors,” And he 
was happy for two yearsand nine moons; 
and Fa Mi died. 


IIT. 


Lee Ling had been plunged in grievous 
sorrow fora month andaday. The faces 
of those he loved pleased him not, neither 
had the delights of the past any charm. 
His only joy lay inthe little jade bracelet, 
a lock of blue-black hair and a delicate 
piece of silk embroidery which had be- 
longed to her he had loved and lost. It 
was late in the evening and he sat upon 
the carved bunk where he had slept and 
studied so many years. On the floor 
near the bunk lay Sue-Yin, his dragon, 
The light from the gayly-painted lantern 
fell upon the iridescent scales and un- 
fathomable eyes of the animal and 
flashed back in colored splendor. As the 
young man gazed at the dragon it seemed 
as if the latter’s eye had a new signifi- 
cance this night. He looked more curi- 
ously. The dragon lay r:otionless five 
minutes and then said softly and slowly: 
‘Lee Ling, put by your sorrow as you 
would a garment. There are many 
things higher than boyish love. There 
are many things stronger than death, Go 
unto the Taus and become one of them 
and thereafter become theic master. Then 
shalt thou again be happy with a happi- 
ness greater and stronger than I can 
describe.” 

Lee Ling answered him, saying: *‘Who 
and where are the Taus, O my friend ?” 

The dragon answered: *‘Seek and thou 
shalt find; study and thou shalt know; 
travel and thou shalt see; be true to thy- 
self and thou shalt accomplish.” 

The words were full of meaning, and 
yet meaningless; but a clear light fell into 
Lee Ling’s soul as he heard them. He 
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** Oh, Sue-Yin! I hear and understand, 
thanks to your love. Isee that the lizht 
I wanted was by my hand, and that the 
comforter I yearned for was in my house- 
hold. Rise, lead and I follow.” 

Yet before departing he went into his 
father and mother to tell them of his go- 
ing, and to ask their blessing. 

When he had told them, they fell upon 
his neck and kissed him; and Lee Chow 
blessed him, saying: ‘‘My son, tho we 
shed tears at your departure, they come 
more from joy than from sorrow. We 
know that the time of your grief is over, 
and that you have again started in that 
career which will cover us with glory to 
the end of time, and which will make our 
furthest descendants mandarins of the 
blue button and men of high estee.n.” 

His mother kissed him and wept over 
him likewise. Then, suddenly, for the 
first time in her life, she stooped and 
patted Sue-Yin, the dragon, and kissed 
him on the nose, where there is a smooth 
spot between the sharp horns and the 
sharper teeth. At this the dragon was so 
overjoyed that he purred loudly, and the 
noise broke all the oil-paper windows of 
the room. 

Thus ended Lee Ling’s youth and began 
his education as a saint. For the next 
fortnight he followed Sue-Yin to the West. 
They went through Szchuen, where he 
saw, to his amazement, armies drilling 
and all the signsof war, where he and the 
people of Ju-Foo had supposed peace to 
prevail. Beyond Szchuen he encounter- 
ed the deserts, whose oases are fenced in 
with horns and where the dead never de- 
cay, but dry and shrink into leather. 
There was no road, and the sun by day 
beat upon the sand until it seemed a fur- 
nace. The flints pierced his shoes and cut 
his feet, so that great was his pain. Yet 
he bore all uncomplainingly and with a 
smile, Sometimes he fancied that the 
ground moved backward from under him 
when he suffered most, as if to ease his 
task. Ere-long he saw that this was no 
fancy, but the truth; for once at noon his 
flesh overcame the spirit,and he was wroth 
and spoke unkindly to the dragon. After 
this the ground moved forward faster 
than he could go, and at evening he found 
himself at the point from which he start 
ed in the morning. Then he realized that 
spirit is stronger than matter and the soul 
greater than the body. He felt sore and 
was filled with contrition. While mourn- 
ing his backsliding, a tear fell from his 
eyes upon the face of the dragon. Sue- 
Yin patted him gravely with his horny 
paw, and Lee Ling fell asleep with his 
head upon the iron-like neck. But in the 
morning when he awoke he was across 
the sand-deserts and in the fertile steppes 
of the North. He marveled greatly and 
did not kcow whether his contrition bad 
made the earth move backward during 
his slumbers or whether the dragon had 
raised him from the ground and flown 
with him all the night across the deserts, 
He asked Sue-Yin, but the dragon spake 
never a word. 

After many days they reached the 
mountains on whose summits live the 
white dragons. It was bitter cold, and 
Lee Ling and Sue-Yin shivered and suf- 
fered grievously. In the passes the snow 
was deep and on the levels lay ice where 
the foot slipped and the traveler fell. 
Tho they could not travel more than one 
lia day, yet did Lee Ling never murmur 
or complain, It seemed as if it would be 
years before they would traverse the de- 
files and passes of those mountains. One 
night Lee Ling was awakened by hail, 
and arising drew his cloak more tightly 
around him. As he sat down, he saw 
that the leg of Sue-Yin was freezing and 
had already turned white, as tho from 
the leprosy, Out of love for the dragon, 
he tock the rough foot and put it in his 
bosom and covered the leg with his man- 
tle and sat unmoved amid the storm until 
nearly dawn. Then from fatigue and 
cold he forgot everything and fell into a 
swoon, A hunter wo passed by in the 
darkness said that the body of the dragon 
shone in the night and that around the 
head of Lee Ling was a great glory 
such as is seen in Heaven alone. But 
when Lee Ling awoke he found himself 
on a grassy plain, where the air was warm 


and filled with the music of birds and 
where not far off rose buildings and pago- 
das. Then he knew that he was in the 
city of the Taus. When hecame out of 
his bewilderment and remembered the 
previous night he threw his arm around 
Sue-Yin’s neck and embraced him. Then 
said the dragon: ‘‘O Master, thank 
yourself and our gods, Yon and Yem, 
and not me. For your goodness worked 
the marvel and your cuffering the change. 
Whoso conquers himself conquers the 
seven worlds, and he who is willing to 
die for the lowest that they may live be- 
comes the King of Men.” Lee Ling won- 
dered, fot this was the first time that 
Sue-Yin had called him master. 

Thecity of the Taus was one college, 
and its scholars were five thousand and 
one bundred in number. Of these one 
hundred were truly wise and five thou- 
sand were children of folly and vanity, 
who became mors foolish and vain the 
more they read. For any one can study 
to become a Tau, but only those to whom 
Yon has given wisdom, virtue, patience 
and kindness can be one. 

When Lee Ling entered a great hall, 
the schulars set up a loud outcry against 
the dragon, because, being full of folly, 
they were as fearful of Sue-Yin as an idle 
woman is of a mouse. Lee Ling in grief 
sent the dragon away to thercom which 
had been assigned to him and spent all 
the morning hours in study. But in the 
afternoon he recited all that he had 
learned to Sue-Yin, and as the latter was 
slow of comprehension respecting spir- 
itual truths and laws, was compelled 
each day to repeat the lesson many 
times before the dragon really understood 
the same. Thus, in his kindness to his 
animal friend, all that he learned and 
taught in turn became so fixed in his 
soul that at the end of the first year the 
Master-Tau took him by the hand, in- 
vested him with a silken robe, and placing 
upon his head a hat with a scarlet button 
gave him the number 50, that being his 
rank in goodness and wisdom from the 
Master. 

The same evening, when he had fin- 
ished praying, Sue-Yin spoke to him: 
‘** Master, during twelve months you have 
given your life to making me wiser and 
better in spiritual things,of whichI knew 
nothing; now I may teach you about ma- 
terial things of which my knowledge is 
great.” Thereupon the dragon began to 
instract Lee Ling as te plants and stones, 
winds and waters, sickness and health. 
This he did daily, and daily did Lee Ling 
instruct Sue-Yin as to the stars and 
spirits, right and wrong, and the heay- 
ens and hells. At the end of the eighth 
year the Master Tau again took him by 
the hand, invested him with a satin robe 
embroidered with silver, and placing 
upon his head a silver hat with two scar- 
let buttons, gave him the number 2, that 
being his new rank among the Taus. 

After seven years more of deep study 
and good actions, the Master spoke unto 
him one moruing, making obeisance and 
giving him the silver robe and silver hat 
with three scarlet buttons, placed him in 
the Master’s chair and made him Master 
of the Taus. 

Five years Lee Ling passed in this office 
and many changes did he make for the 
good of the order. He first cut off the 
hopelessly vain and foolish from the rolls, 
He made the law that all dragons who 
desired to rise from their material nature 
should have the right to all the privileges 
of the college, and in accordance thereof 
made Sue-Yin the first Dragon-Tau of the 
order. He made the wiser law that every 
Tau should go out into the world for at 
least three months of the year to heal the 
sick, nurse the wounded, clothe the 
naked, feed the poor and teach the igno- 
rant. He it was who over the great door 
of the college had written in silver words: 
‘The highest wisdom§ is righteousness 
and the greatest wealth self-sacrifice.” 
His fume spread from the city of the 
Taus across thesnow mountains and sand 
deserts to the heathen of the Nurth, to 
Szchnuen and to his own land of Ju. 
When the King of Ju heard the tidings, 
he made Lee Chow, the father, a manda- 
rin of the red button and a man of es- 
teem, 














The fame of the goodness, power and 
learning of Sue-Yin, the dragon, went 
forth with that of Lee Ling. And the 
King had a cunning artificer make an 
image in fine bronze of Sue-Yin, which 
he put in a place of honor in his palace. 
Early one night when Lee Ling was 
asleep, he was aroused by a 1ed vision, 
which said: ‘* Arise, and go unto the land 
of your fathers in Ju, for sore is the need 
of your people.” In the middle of the 
night the vision came again, but clothed 
in white, and spoke the same words. 
And in the early morning, when the Lei- 
Chee flowers open, the vision came a third 
time, but now robed in gray, and again 
spoke as before. Lee Ling was troubled, 
and told it to Sue-Yin. The dragon lis- 
tened, and when the words had been 
spoken, said: ‘* Master, the vision aroused 
me,and in the night I went to Ju and 
saw for myself. Soreindeed is their need 
for you.” Then Lee Ling and Sue Yin 
bade farewell to all the Taus, and set out 
for Ju-Foo, the capital of the kingdom of 
Ju and the home of his fathers. 


IV. 

In the thirty-first year of the reign of 
Ju Wong, the hostages and spies carried 
word to the King of Szchuen and the 
kings of the North that the time for re- 
venge and conquest hadarrived. Through 
both lands ran the call to arms. The 
warriors were ready and poured like 
springs into rills, rills into brooks, and 
brooks into great rivers. In three months 
the King of Szchuen crossed the western 
frontier at the head of two hundred thou- 
sand soldiers, while at the same time the 
savage kings came over the northern 
boundaries with as many more. Messen- 
gers were swiftly sent to Ju, warning him 
of the disaster, and praying for immedi- 
ate succor. The King gathered together 
what fighting-men he could find and sent 
them forward to the seat of war. When 
they arrived, their armies of tbe frontier 
had been vanquished, and the border 
cities were in the hands of a successful 
foe. Finding that they were too few to 
attack the enemy, they strongly in- 
trenched themselves, building forts and 
citadels along each possible line of ap- 
proach, and set to work collecting the 
fragments of the defeated forces of Ju, 
while waiting for reinforcements from 


the capital. The war went on with vary- - 


ingfortunes. At times Ju routed Szchuen 
and tbe North with dreadful slaughter, 
and again it was defeated and its armies 
massacred. But as the moons passed, it 
became evident that the star of Ju was 
setting. City after city fell and province 
after province passed into the hands of 
the confederate kings. It was now war 
to the knife; quarter was neither asked 
nor given. As the soldiers died, new 
armies poured in from Szchuen and the 
North and new levies were brought to 
the front from the Eastern provinces of 
Ju. 

In the ninth year of the struggle new 
terrors were added to those of the battle. 
With the forces of Szchuen came a great 
green dragon insatiable, unresting and 
deadly; with those of the North came 
two dragons, one red, who destroyed 
buildings and temples as well as living 
things, and one gray, larger, fiercer and 
more awful than the other two. Against 
this dread combination resistance proved 
useless. Brave and loyal as were the 
soldiers of Ju, they were conscious of 
the inutility of courage, of suffering and 
death. They lost hope, the strongest 
warrior in any cause, and for it substi- 
tuted its weaker but more ferocious 
brother, desperation. Fight no matter 
how well, they were driven back and 
back, until in the tenth year of the war, 
the last army of Ju, dispirited and heart- 
broken, lay beleagured in the capital. 

On the beautiful plain, which a few 
months previous had been a line of gar- 
dens, lay the allied forces, brilliant in 
color and shining metals. In the city 
was that awful silence which falls upon 
the children of men in the presence of a 
great calamity. The hum that came from 
the distance told as plainly as words that 
Szchuen and the heathen North were 
about to makean attack upon the doomed 
city. The worn-out soldiers gathered 
together determined to die in the ruins 





f their capital. Women and children, 
inspired by the same emotion, seized the 
weapons of dead husbands and fathers and 
silently entered the ranks of Ju to meet 
the last assault of their common foe. 

In the great palace King Ju Wung held 
a council of state. Around bim were the 
generals who had grown gray in his 
service, and the ycung heroes who had 
risen through daring and high intelli- 
gence from the ranks to be chiefs of ten 
thousands. On every face, from the 
King downward, lay one expression— 
despair. But their lips belied their looks. 
With one voice they agreed to stand 
together and die around their sover- 
eign. 

While the King and all his counselors 
were thus pondering the hopeless situa- 
tion, a great shout arose in the city, and 
while they listened to the uproar, trem- 
bling lest it should prove to be the noise 
of the final disaster,.the guards at the 
palace gate suddenly joined in the shout- 
ing and the captain of the guard rushed 
into the council chamber, and, prostrating 
himself on the floor, cried out: ‘* Behold 
a marvel,” 

Then the King, Ju Wong, together with 
all his generals and sages, hastened to the 
great ivory door at the west of the palace 
and they saw for themselves the greatest 
wonder that is told in all the histories of 
Ju. For high above the beleaguering 
armies, straight from the northwest flew 
a huge dragon, of the length of three 
men, and with wings that spread like a 
vulture’s, and on his back stood a man 
whose hands were outspread toward them 
as one who brings a gift. 

It was Sue-Yin bringing Lee Ling, 
swifter than the wind flies to the land of 
his fathers. The three dragons had seen 
them, and rose to intercept them; but 
Sue-Yin was fleeter than they, and, elud- 
ing them, flew to the palace door, and 
Lee Ling alighted. 

The saint saluted the King and would 
have prostrated himself upon the marble 
steps, but Ju Wong stretched forth his 
hand with a gesture that forbade it, and 
Lee Ling stood gravely shaking his own 
hands toward the King, a salutation 
which the King returned. 

“The astrologers have told me,” he 
said, ‘that you are Lee Ling, who was 
born in my kingdom in the third year of 
my reign, and that to you and to Sue-Yin 
my people shall owe their deliverance.” 
Here he turned and saluted the dragon 
which gravely bowed in silence. ‘ They 
have said,” continued the King, ‘that 
you would come, but we knew not the 
day. Our need is very sore, and you have 
come barely in time to prevent our total 
destruction.” 

They entered the palace together, Ju 
Wong and Lee Ling walking side by side, 
and Sue-Yin walking next, while the 
courtiers and the counselors followed, a 
goodly space behind. The door of the 
palace was again barred, and the council 
resumed. 

The historians do not record all that 
was said, but they tell us that the saint 
talked long to the King, gravely rebuk- 
ing him for the folly that had borne such 
terrible fruit, and pointing out to him 
that as he had led his people into war, a 
terrible expiation was demanded of him. 

‘The strong tower falls when the 
foundation stone is crushed,” said Lee 
Ling, ‘‘and the valor of your enemies 
rests upon their confidence in their drag- 
ons. Let these be destroyed, and your 
soldiers will yet redeem the land.” 

** But how?’ asked the King. 

‘* You and I, and Sue-Yin must do it,” 
was the reply, and there was a great si- 
fence in the hall. Many of the mighty 
captains there would have gainsaid the 
saint’s words, but they dared not lift their 
voices against his authority. Then Sue- 
Yin spoke. 

**Oh, Master,” he said, ‘“‘the green 
dragon and the red dragon may be de- 
stroyed by valor, and by the powers of 
earth. The King and I may slay them 
But the gray dragon is the spirit of death 
that is stronger than kings and all drag 
ons. Only thou, the great master of the 
Taus, may destroy that. Andit may only 
be by the sacritice of thine own life that 
this great thing may be done, for the 
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King’s life is already forfeited, but thine 
is not.”’ 

“*So be it,” said Lee Ling, gravely. 
‘* How can any man die better than in the 
service of the land of his fathers?” 

Then the King and ail the court would 
have fallen down and worshiped him, but 
Lee Ling forbade iit, saying: ‘* No 
man may be worshiped while he is yet 
alive, for who can tell what sin be may 
fall into.” 

Then they rested for a night, and in the 
morning the armies gathered on the walls 
and at the gates of the city; the great gate 
on the west was thrown open, and the 
King and Lee Ling and Sue-Yin walked 
forth fogether on the vast plain. A 
mighty shout went up from the besieging 
armies, for they thought that messengers 
had come forth to offer capitulation; but 
the King shouted aloud: 

‘* We have come, we three alone, to do 
battle to the three dragons of your army. 
If you are brave soldiers, and we have 
learned that you are, you will stand back 
and see a fair fight.” 

It was done, and the three dragons 
came forth slowly at first, but swifter and 
swifter as they approached until they 
flew like lightning upon the three brave 
defenders, and a most awful and tremen- 
dous struggle began while a million spec- 
tators looked on in wonder. 

Sue-Yin and the red dragon soared high 
in the air, and fought as only dragons 
can for some half an hour before the red 
dragon was siain and fell to the plain. 
Then Sue-Yin turning flew to the aid of 
his friends, but too late to save them, 
The King had just fallen lifeless and the 
green dragon stood over him unharmed 
when Sue-Yin came up and bit his tail 
untirely off and he fled bellowing with 
pain and fear. This struck panic intothe 
hearts of the beleaguers, and their armies 
pausing only to see tLat Lee Ling had 
slain the gray dragon, turned and fled. 

Sue-Yin flew to his master and found 
that he, altho the victor, had gotten his 
death wound, and was even then swoon- 
ing. The cries of horror and dismay the 
faithful dragon uttered shook the city 
walls, and hot tears flowed from his eyes 
upon his master’s face, 

Lee Ling looked up and smiled. ‘Take 
me on your back,” he said, feebly, ** and 
we willtake one last journey to the cav- 
erns of Quin Lung where we shall see 
God.” 

And Sue-Yin lifted him and flew away, 
tar beyond the sight of the people. 

Ere a week had passed, the armies of 
the confederate kings had been swept 
uway, and dispersed forever, and peace 
and prosperity thereafter ruled in the 
land. And King Ah Fong, son of Ju 
Wong, erected on the highest peak of the 
San Lung Mountains, a grand temple of 
yranite, on whose front, in silver charac- 
ters, he caused to be put the inscription: 

To the Honor of Lee Ling, 
Tne highest wisdom is righteousness, and the 
greatest weaith, self-sacrifice. 

New YORK CIty. 
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fommunications for this department should be ad- 
lressed “* Puzzles,” THé INDEPENDENT, New ork. 





CROSs. 
o*0 
o* 0 
o0oo*o0o0 
o*o 


o*oO 
. A cold substance. 
. A negative. 
. Attempt. 
In connection with the whole. 
. In the singular. 
. A Latin conjunction. 
. Three-fourths of a college in England. 
. Abbreviation of a certain currency. 
The middle letters spell the arms. 
The letters on the left of the middle let- 
ters spell the way that some people like to 
spend their time. 


NO or OW = 
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BURIED PROVERB. 


It wasa bright and glorious day; 

Birds filled with song the woods of May; 
Each preened a feather, plumed a wing; 
A flock of geese e’en tried to sing; 

Beast, bird, and man, all vied together 

To enjoy and praise the charming weather. 





* * 


xk *k * 


* * 


x * *£ *&© 


. A letter in James. 
. A switch. 

. Ancient. 

. A noise. 

Dined. 

. Little. as ° 
. Asmall veranda, 

. A small beetle. 

The center word down alone. 


eorawrwnre 


R.L. 1. 
TRANSFOSITIONS. 


Each paragraph contains one or more 
proper names. The following blanks their 





transpositions: 

1. —— came home by the old —— because 
the bridge was gone on the other. 

2. —— can drive a—— as well asa cai” 
penter. 

3. —— runs the faster and can reach the 
—— before Brita. 

4. Is that and —~— coming up the —— 
with the cows ?, 

5. The travelers know that —— furnishes 
good —— for hungry men. 

6. Being a Catholic, —— said an —— to 
the Virgin while crossing the ——, for she 


feared the boat would upset. 





NOTE.—Will M. T. F. please send the an- 
swer of Tennysonian Enigma. 
EDITOR PUZZLEDOM. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 17TH. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Tiff 
Halo 
Afar 
Numb 
Karl 
Some 
Gems 
Ibis 
Vici 
Iron 
Nung 
Gabs Ss 
CONNECTED DOUBLE SQUARE. 

Upper Left-hand Square: 1, Halt; 2, 
aria; 3, leer; 4, fast. 

Upper Right-hand: 1, Team; %, argo; 3, 
rial; 4, test, 
* Lower Left-hand: 1, Fast; 2,inca; 3, star: 
4, hens. 

Lower Right-hand: 1, Test; 2, ache; 3, 
rhea; 4, sods. 

Central across, fastest. 

Central down, tartars. 
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Selections. 
TWO OFFERIN Gs. 


Ge reputed newly discovered goon by Long- 

fellow, in the possession of Mrs. Elizabeth 

Hutchinson, of East Saginaw, Mich., who says 

the poet gave it to her when she lived in Cam- 
ridge. 


The day was Easter; like a dyivg god in 
pain 
The organ groaned aloud; 
The while the sunlight, chastened by the 
windows’ stain, 
Fell on a motley crowd; 








On lord and peasant, prince and pariah, 
who bore, 
As down the aisle they trod, 
As they had prospered, each according to 
his store. 
An Easter gift to God. 


Among them walked a lordly prince of line- 
age fair, 
With lip of scornful curl, 
Who laid upon the altar witha lofty air 
A priceless Indian pearl. 


There also came a woman, in whose face 
was seen 
Shame, Sinand Sorrow blent: 
A woman of the town, asecond Magdalen— 
An harlot penitent, 


Who =— the figure of incarnate Sin and 
ice 
As down the aisle she reeled, 
And on the altar laid, beside the pearl of 


price, 
A lily of the field. 


The priest blessed him who gave the pearl, 
said mass an hour 
That God his soul might save, 
But with contemptuous hand swept to the 
ground the flower 
The outcast harlot gave. 


His vets was praised by bishop, lord and 
chur); 
’Twas God alone could tell 
That while he unto Him gave nothing but 
the pear), . 
She gave her heart as well. 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


CAMBRIDGE, April 10th 1838. 





THE REVOLUTION IN HAYTI. 





SANTO DomMINGo is one of the fairest and 
most fruitful islands of the ocean, Its 
soil is rich and its climate is lovely. Cof- 
fee, bananas, oranges and many other 
fruits grow easily there, and the island 
has several fine harbors. 

But the western end of the island, which 
Fp, See the Haytien Republic, is cursed 
by almost perpetual anarchy, produced 
by revolutions. The Republic, indeed, is 
only a nominal one. The President, for 
the time being, is really a dictator, and 
the presidential office has long been al- 
‘most constantly disputed by ambitious 
rivals, ready to attain their end, if need 
be, by civil war. 

One of these frequent revolutions broke 
out several months ago, and has barely 
closed at the presenttime. General Salo- 
mon has held the presidency—the term of 
which is seven years—since 1879. He was 
re-elected in 1886. But three ambitious 
men wished to become President, and did 
not hesitate to stir up insurrection. 

President Salomon was deposed by a 
revolutionary committee, and was forced 
to fly for his life. He sought shelter on a 
British vessel, went to Paris, and soon 
after died there. 

Hayti was now in confusion, governed 
by a revolutionary committee, which ap- 
pointed a provisional executive body com- 
posed of seven men. Among these were 
Generals Legitime, Telemaque and Hip- 
polyte, all of whom aimed at the presi- 
dency. After a struggle, Telemaque was 
declared to have received the electoral 
vote, and installed himself as President 
in Port-au-Prince, the capital. 

His rival, Legitime, did not submit, 
however, but bombarded Telemaque’s 
house, and killed him and many of his 
guard. Legitime then assumed the presi- 
dency, which he has held by force ever 
since, and has recently declared himself 
**unanimously” elected by the electoral 
college. P 

But Legitime’s claim is hotly disputed, 
especially by the supporters of Hippolyte, 
the third aspirant, who are mostly in the 
northern part of the island. The civil 
war seems, for a time at least. to have 
ended in the establishment of Legitime’s 
power, but it may break out again at any 
moment. 

Meanwhile, public attention in the 
United States has been especially directed 
to the Haytien disturbances by the seizure 
of an American steamship, the ‘‘ Haytien 
Republic,” at the port of St. Marc, two or 
three montbs ago. The vessel was 
charged with having run the blockade; 
she was seized, taken to Port-au-Prince, 
and condemned as a prize of war. 

The steamship had, in fact, taken on 
board at one of the purts of Hayti, a body 
of men who carried arms, and had landed 
the men at another port whither they 
went to engage in the insurrection. This 
act raised a question of international law. 
For, on the one hand the captain of the 
‘*Haytien Republic” asserted that he did 
not know that bis passengers were, or 
intended to be, insurgents; and on the 
other hand there was no real blockade of 
any Haytien port. In international law 
‘*paper” blockades, that is, blockades 
which are only declared, and not enforced, 
are not recognized. 

The United States Government pfro- 
ceeded to take action in the matter. A 
squadron of three war-vessels, the ‘‘ Rich- 
mond,” ** Yantic” and ‘ Galena,” were 
dispatched to Hayti. That this naval 
force was sufficient is apparent from the 
fact that the Haytien navy consists only 
of a gun-vessel of nine hundred tons, a 
vessel of eight hundred horse-power, a 
corvette, and two smail sloops. 

The seized steamer was piomptly de- 
livered up to the American man-of-war, 
on their arrival, by the Haytien authori- 
ties; for they had nu means to resist our 
naval demonstration. 

It is orobable that, had any large Euro- 
pean Power occupied the same position 
toward Hayti that this country does, 
some excuse would be wade for extend- 
ing a ‘‘ protectorate” over the Republic, 
with a view to its permanent possession; 


and it may be, even now, that we shall ! 


hear of an attempt on the part of France 
to take such a course. 

But while the United States will protect 
American commerce, ard would. no 
doubt, oppose the conquest and possession 
of Hayti by any European Power, the 
time is evidently not ripe for us to cor- 
sider the expediency of occupying Hapti 
ourselves.— Youth’s Companion. 
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It goes right into 
your kitchen, laun- 
dry and house- 
cleaning depart- 
ments, and takes 
the drudgery out of all work the 
aim of which is cleanliness. 
Pearline is the grea.est 
know detergent. Itis econom- 
ical; saves time, clothes and 
paint; in fact, is the tgth 
century means of having things 
perfectly clean, with reduced 
labor. 
Millions use it! Millions more will! 
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Peddlers and some un 

Beware scrupulous grocers are 

offering imitations which 

they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as 

Pearline.” IT’S FALSE; they are not, and 

besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never 
peddled, but sold by all goad grocers. 

Manufactured only by 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ALL WRARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuabie informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. Wm. E. DUNN, 321 Lex- 





ington Ave., cor, 49th Street, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 













THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets, 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and @11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets. 44 and 46 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces. with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 

rated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with @20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with 10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 o1 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 
The same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. md your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
eomplete Premium and Price List.—Mention this 60. 

i" 


Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE: STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








gue & price list free. 
A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 












lf You Are Sick 


With Headache, Neuralgia, Rh: umatism Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Blood Humors, Kidney Disease, 
Constipation, Yemale Troubles, Fever and Ague, 
Sleeplessness, Partial Paralysis, or Nervous Pros- 
tration, use Paine’s Celery Compound and be 
cured. In each of these the cause is mental or 
physical overwork, anxiety, exposure or malaria, 
the effeet of which is to weaken the nervous sys- 
tem, resulting in one of these diseases. Remove 
the CAUSE with that great Nerve Tonic, and the 
RESULT will disappear. 


Paine’s Celery Compound 


Jas. L. Bowen, Springfield, Mass., writes :— 
“ Paine’s Celery Compound cannot be excelled as 
aNerve Tonic. In my case a single bottle 
wrought a great change My nervousness entirely 
disappeared, and with it the resulting affection 
of the stomach, heart and liver, and the whole 
tone of the system was wonderfu.ly mvigorated. 
I tell my friends, ifsick as I have been, Paine’s 
Cclery Compound 


eWill Cure You! 


Sold by druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by WELTS, RicHarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


For the Aged, Nervous, Debilitated. 








Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
a colors. Ask forthe Diamond, and take 
no other. 





A Dress Dyed roe 
|A Coat Colored iO 
‘Garments henewed CENTS. 


| A Child can use them !« 


Unequatied for aff Fancy and Art Work. 
At dreggists and Merchants. Dye Book free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Props., Burlington, Vt 
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‘*The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘*The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘* A great religious journal.”—-The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

‘*Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.” —The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘¢ The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md, 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it bas- 
the good will of ail Catholics.”—The Catholic Review, 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


NOTES ON IMPROVEMENTS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 











I SHALL devote these notes to suggesting 
methods of improving the appearance of 
country homes—not in asystematic way, 
but by all sorts of trivial methods. 

1. Having a large stock of tulip bulbs a 
few years ago, and not knowing what to do 
with them, I pushed one down at the roots 
of each strawberry plant ina bed of four 
rods long by three wide. The result was a 
magnificent flower bed and the flowers and 
flower stalks out of the way before straw- 
berry time. The bulbs down three or four 
inches were quite out of the way; andas the 
stalkis slim and leaves upright no harmful 
shading had been done. The bulbs multi- 
plied fast and for three years gave such a 
show as.one might be glad to walk ten 
miles to see. When the strawberry bed 
was exhausted and a new oneset I repeated 
the experiment with equal satisfaction. It 
is possible, also, to make a clean raspberry 
garden or a vineyard superbly ornamental 
with bulbs of lilies and tulips and hyacinths. 
But this is not all; ifa farmer really caresto 
have his place charming he can 

2. Plant about his barn grapes to grow on 
the walls, and shrubs in the place of the piles 
of trash and rubbish. I have j ist outside my 
barnyard fence lilac bushes and ribes and 
syringas. Other shrubs would do as well, 
but the lilac is easily obtained; and you will 
enjoy them, my friend, more than you will 
those on the lawns. Once begin to fix up 
about the barnyard and you will discover 
that there is no reason in the world why it 
should be a mere manure hole and a stink- 
ing pen. It may be made not only clean, 
but sweet and wholesome. Cows and horses 
and even hogs like pleasant surroundings, 
and their character is modified by treat- 
ment of that sort as well as by kindness. 
One more thing; your hired men will be im- 
proved and made neater. The milking will 
surely be more decently done and come to 
the house free of foul odors. Possibly the 
owner will find he has himself been a 
gainer; he will learn to abhor dirt, will 
have higher thoughts suggested and be 
sweeter tempered 

3. Make your vegetable garden also orna- 
mental. In this respect we are behind our 
fathers; for the old-fashioned garden was 
gay with saffron and nasturtiums, and very 
likely with grass pinks and marigolds; 
while in the corners stood huge bushes of 
cinnamon roses and sweet-brier. But we 
have given up the old plan, and carried off 
our flowers to a special garden or lawn, 
leaving our vegetables to themselves. 
Handsome growing vegetables are in them- 
selves a fine sight, and as we cultivate with 
the plow and horse there is no chance for 
flower beds; but a row of double English 
hollyhocks or of roses will do no harm, and 
will not rob you of any ground they do not 
make compensation for. 

4. Native vines are of great use in im- 
proving the looks of a place. The wild 
grape-vine and the clematis, as well as Vir- 
gipia creeper, can always be secured. These, 
if planted to cover rocks, old trees, stumps, 
rail fences, walls of stone, stone fences, 
baron walls, will convert them into delight- 
ful masses of green in summer and scarlet 
leaves or fruit inautumn. Better yet, in- 
stead of the wild grapes plant Worden or 
Concord or any thoroughly hardy sort and 
get both fruit and beauty; altho the fruit 
of the wild grape is excellent for jelly. 

5. I do not recommend planting hedges 
as a rule, for our country is scarred all over 
with the most detestable abortions of hedges. 
They are lefc untrimmed and are broken 
and jagged, and look worse than long rows 
of dirty tramps. Evergreen hedges are 
worst of all, if not trimmed carefully, as 
they are the finest when well used. But it 
needs good hedge sense to grow good hedges, 
and few seem to have it; sol give up recom- 
mending the planting of hedges. But I 
recommend drives, fine, nicely winding and 
sensible drives about the farm. I ac- 
knowledge that a good road of the sort sug- 
gested is some work, and yet it is less work 
than you may imagine. It should be thor- 
oughly freed from sod and the roots of grass 
and weeds destroyed with salt, and then a 
first rate dressing put on of sbale or gravel. 
Better yet, if you can put on first a heavy 
dressing of coal-ashes, and over that shale 
or gravel. 

6. It was not my purpose to plead against 
rubbish, waste weeds and broken trees; 
but T will add that, having begun orna- 
mentation, you will probably get your eyes 


‘ open to the unsightly nature of such things. 
Depend on it old rubbish neglectéd and 
accumulating is a character builder. If 
you eare to educate your family on such 
things let them accumulate. I go frequent- 
ly by a Jarge farm where heaps of brush 
lie for years, and fences are mended only as 
they must be, and the orchards look fright- 
ful instead of winning. 

7. Do you know how largely your place 
or house depends for 1ts beauty on a clean 
and handsome highway’ Our country 
roads are very rarely what they should be 
even as driveways, much less are they orna- 
mental. I know many a fine house and 
yard fringed with a detestable road of weeds 
and stones. It is not possible generally to 
secure neighborly co-operation in the way 
of establishing a really fine road ;"but we 
can afford to do it ourselves, so far at least 
as our own front extends. 

The world ought to be going ahead, and 
everybody in it ought to be advancing with 
it. I am sorry to say that a good many are 
not. Degeneration is the lot chosen by 
quite a large fraction, and among these are 
too many land-owners. It is not difficult 
to make each year notable and marked by 
a special improvement, a new planting, a 
grove, at least a tree; in fact,a new idea 
putinto skape is a growing, self-renewing 
memorial of our own progressive tenden- 
cies. 

’ CLINTON, N. Y. 
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A JAPANESE FLOWER SHOW. 


BY MRS. L. w. FLETCHER. 








ONE misses the sights as well as the 
sounds of our Western country life about 
the farms and villages of Japan. The 
Japanese never eat breads as we do, but use 
rice instead. As these rice-fields are al- 
ways kept covered with water, they throw 
up little patches, or squares of earth, about 
three feet higher than the rice and water, 
on which they plant such things as potatoes, 
beans, radishes, etc. Among these rice 
fields and paltry garden patches, there is no 
variety of clambering vines, with beds and 
borders of familiar annuals, as with us. 

In their stead, azaleas in crimson and 
gold glow on the mountain side; gaudy 
peonies flaunt in the seclusion of temple 
grounds; wistarias hang in purple clusters 
from the barren trunks of trees or from 
garden arbors; the spotted crests of the 
Japan lily rise up from _ forest depths, 
and along the highway or in shady groves 
we often find lovely beds of the lotus flow- 
er with its waxy petals springing up in 
marshy places, like our pond lilies, tocheer 
the traveler by the way. 

The gardens of the rich are often very 
beautiful, ornamented with lakes and 
waterfalls, bridges, miniature mountains, 
caves and grottoes, while the trees are 
trained in all manner of shapes, to repre- 
sevt ships, houses, dogs and birds. 

They have a curious way of training pear 
trees, which are planted in long rows, quite 
far apart. Whenthey are about seven or 
eight feet high, the branches are all turned 
crosswise, and tied to one another. When 
the trees get to be a pretty good size, it 
looks underneath like a long hall with reg- 
ular columns on each side, and a rich ceil- 
ing of beautiful green leaves overhead. As 
we look down upon these pear orchards, 
nothing is seen but a solid green floor. 
They are carefully trimmed, and are really 
very beautiful; but the fruit has little flavor 
as the sun never reaches it. 

The Japanese have only begun to culti- 
vate roses within a few years past, and Mrs. 
Pruyn, who established the beautiful home 
for children in Yokohama, tells of an ex- 
traordinary act of curtesy shown to her 
soon after her arrival in Japan. While 
visiting some friends of the mission she ex- 
pressed her admiration of a beautiful rose- 
tree, and before she could imagine what her 
hospitable entertainer was about to do, he 
cut it right off, close to the root, and with 
a profound bow, presented it to her, with 
its magnificent clusters of flowers. She 
was greatly puzzled to know what to do 
with it, until the young man with whom 
she was traveling agreed to take it in his 
jin ri-ki-sha. Upon this, the accommodat- 
ing host got a strong cord and tied the 
rosebush upon the top of the jin ri ki-sha. 

This proved to be a troublesome orna- 
ment, for Mrs. P. had already been an ob- 
ject of attraction wherever they went, being 
the first foreign white lady everseenin that 
region; and now with this fanciful decora 
tion, Mr. H.’s jin-ri-ki-sha was surrounded 
by a greater crowd than ever, and the poor 
fellow was completely worn out by the ex- 
cursion. 

There is no tropical luxuriance in the 
flora of Japan, but, as in other temperate 
regions, each season furnishes its special 
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product, with the difference, that in Japan, 
special times and places are dedicated to 
special fiowers, and their festivals almost 
rival those of the deities honored in temple 
service. 

Foremost among the flower festivals, are 
those of the sakura (cherry blossom) and 
the kiku (chrysanthemum). A great. deal 
has been written about the cherry groves 
of Japan; but Ido not remember to have 
seen any particular notice of the chrysan- 
themum, altho the boulevard on the out- 
skirts of Tokio, in early May, with its masses 
of pink and white cherry blossoms arching 
for miles overhead,is scarcely more attract- 
ive than the gardens of Dango-zaka, and 
other displays, in autumn, of the imperial 
chrysanthemum. 

The latter is the national flower of Japan, 
as the thistle is of Scotland, or the sham- 
rock of Ireland; and its sixteen petals form 
the imperial crest affixed toall official docu- 
ments and buildings. 

A visit to Tokio, with some friends, af- 
forded the long-desired opportunity for see- 
ing the famous exhibitions of kiku; and 
seating ourselves in the inevitable jin ri-ki- 
shas (street cars had not then lessened the 
magnificent distances of the capital, as 
they have since done)we started for aeead 
zaka. 

The Japanese say of Tokio, that it is ten 
miles square, and, whether this is correct 
or not, it certainly seems to have some 
foundation for truth, in the long rides that 
intervene between any two given points. 

After an hour’s ride through crowded 
thoroughfares and narrow streets, our path 
led through a district of scattered houses 
and groves of pines, through which the 
wind made a dismal complaining. A dull 
November haze increased the dreariness, 
and the tedium was only relieved when the 
men halted at the foot of a hill, and invited 
us to walk the rest of the way. An alley, 
bordered by high hedges, led up the hill, 
and behind these were the rows of gardens 
with the flowers and flower-figures. 

Ascending a flight of steps, cut in the 
ground, and paying the three sen admission 
fee at the bamboo gateway, we entered the 
first of these gardens. Here we found 
ourselves in front of a row of booths, in 
which were groups of life-sized figures, rep- 
resenting historical incidents, or scenes 
from popular stories. The heads, hands 
and feet of the figures were like those seen 
on Japanese dolls, with such wonderful 
likeness to native form and feature, that 
one could scarce believe them to be the work 
of men’s hands. The dress, the entire cos 
tume of each, with few exceptions, was of 
chrysanthemum leaves and _ blossoms. 
Most of the male costumes were formed 
from masses of leaves, with the use of red 
and yellow blossoms for borders on robe 
and sleeves, while the dress of the females 
was after the gorgeous patterns familiar 
in pictures; flowers of all brilliant colors 
being woven into the leafy texture with 
most graceful and beautiful effects. 

In one group was a /hi-no-yé-jin, a night 
watchman, who making the rounds of a 
neighborhood carries a long rod with a 
number of rings at one end, which rattle as 
he strikes the rod on the ground to warn 
against fires, incendiaries, etc. His com- 
panion, a woman descending a ladder, sup- 
posed to be from a burning house, was in a 
most exquisite costume of flowers which 
opened from the throat, to fall over the 
arms and spread out in the folds and thick- 
nesses of her skirts in a most enchanting 
manner, as if she were really a woman and 
they delighted to infold a beautiful living 
form. 

The legendary significance of this and 
other groups was as little to be appreciated 
by a foreigner as that of the Niobe by an 
Asiatic; but the popular story of the 
“Crackling Mountain” was easily recog- 
nized in the ludicrous figures of the badger 
and the hare; and an Empress taking a 
boat-ride needed no explanation. Her dress 
was of tiny white blossoms, and she was so 
much of an empress that one would hardly 
believe her to be rooted in the common 
earth. The boat and boatman were as pic- 
turesque as herself; the one, with his sweep 
of green mantle and the blue kercbief 
knotted on his forehead; while the boat, flat 
bottomed on the ground, had its sides of 
green plushy foliage, its stem and stern of 
yellow velvety flowers. 

The scene of a boar-hunt was one of the 
most skillfully arranged, and full of comic 
personalities. In a jungle, between two 
steep hills, was seen a pair of coolies, beat- 
ing about the bushes to start the game, 
their usually apathetic faces expressive of 
the excitement and jollity of the occasion. 
Below them the head of a startled deer ap- 
peared over the bushes, and from under 

them sprang a frightened rabit. A turn in 
the walk revealed a subsequent scene of ac- 





tion. An immense boar, looking like a pile 
of brush (which he was in reality), true to 
life to the very tip of his tusks and cloven 
feet, had been started, with disastrous con- 
sequences to some of the hunters. One had 
been sent with a toss of the animal’s head 
into a bush (the figure was really cut from 
the bush), and there he lay on his back; his 
hands thrown up, his feet stretched out, 
and his head, with its funnel-shaped hat, all 
awry, completing the picture of a very ba4- 
ly used man. 

A second bere the marks of the left hind 
foot of the infuriated boar, which was still 
raised in a threatening attitude, and lay on 
his stomach in still greater despair. He too 
had fallen into a bush, of which he was 
a most comical part. His hat had fall- 
en off, and lay dusty and battered some dis- 
tance away, while amazement and anger 
were depicted on his countenance. 

But revenge was near, for a third figure 
having sprung from a rock to the back of 
the animal, sat there, with the tail grasped 
in one hand, and 1n the other a shortsword, 
lifted for a plunge into his vitals. Grinning 
at them, from the ground, sat a fox, the 
dreaded kitsune, the evil genius in Japan, 
who is in some way connected with most of 
the troubles of mankind in that part of the 
world. This time he appeared as a harmless 
shrub. 

We had wondered, as we turned into the 
last of the gardens, to hear of an elephant 
at a flower show; and wonder changed to 
admiration as he loomed up before us, not 
an unwieldy mass of animal life, but a 
flower figure, white as a bank of new-fallen 
snow. The tiny flowers of which it was 
composed were blooms, so we weré told, 
from the roots at its feet; its tusks were of 
the natural ivory and its tail a wisp of 
brush. Over its back was thrown a gayly 
covered rug, and to highten the illusion a 
boy figure held a cord attached to it. 

A scene in a booth near by disclosed the 
internal arrangement of these curious 
flower figures. It was intended to represent 
the official reception of the Corean ambas- 
sador lately arrived in Tokio; and two 
figures in European court dresses were in 
their appropriate places. (There, as else- 
where, the figures wore the usual dress of 
courtiers or coolies, as the case might be.) 
The rest were in an unfinished state and al- 
lowed an inspection of the wires and wrap- 
pings by which the costumes were to be 
modeled. 

Our exit was madeat the opposite end of 
the alley from that by which we had en- 
tered, and here a tea-house invited to rest 
and refreshment amidst the shrubbery. Tiny 
cups of tea, poured from steaming leaves at 
pleasure, without cream orsugar, and dain- 
ty squares of sponge-cake were served to the 
guests as they were seated on the matted 
floor—all for the few sen which they place 
on the waiter for the host on leaving. 

Passing on to our jin-ri ki-shas in waiting 
below, [ wished to ask for some informa 
tion, and seeing a gardener stooping to trim 
the branches of a tall shrub, I walked up to 
him, and began: *‘ Omaye san wa”’—when 
to myastonishment and the amusement of 
my companions, I discovered that it was 
but the mute image ofa man, so deftly and 
accurately copied from life, that his shears 


seemed to be in motion, and the very ends 
of his head-cloth tosbake with the move- 
ments of his body. 

In such fioral exhibitions as these there is 
less of the flower than of the florists’ art. 
Yet we must not fail to recognize in these 
rare plants the skill of the gardener and the 
care lavished in their cultivation, the result 
of which, producing a varied and exquisite 
coloring ‘and a wonderful fashioning of 
quilled and fringed petals, has made of a 
common garden flower a prize for the con- 
servatory. 
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When Baby was sick, w gave her Castoria 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 





OVER 100,000 persons have sent ‘25 
cents” to 

A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky., 
for his 108 page book, ‘‘25 Years in the 
Poultry Yard.” He tells how it was his 
bread and butter and the road to a for- 
tune. The whole business is reduced 


to a ‘‘ system” and told in plain language. 
Send and get a copy. 
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7Pike Co. Co. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 
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All the Ladles 


Who have given Ayer’s Hair Vigor a trial 
are enthusiastic in its praise. 

Mrs. J. J Burton, of Bangor, Maine, says : 
*T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 


marvelous success. It restores the original 
colof to gray hair, promotes a fresh growth, 
and kec;:s it strong and healthy. As a toilet 
article I have never found its equal.” 


. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
Prepared by Dr.J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
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The Santa Fe System eg East. 
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- best built railroad in the United States. ky The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 

e car to the rear coer. These trains are 
lig with electric lamps and heated with steam 
— the cagne, thus givi ng the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupl with the greatest com- 

fort and elegance of auy railwa ay train on earth. The 
ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R. 1. & P. va K. &N. R’ys.) 


West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, "JOLIET, 3 ROCK Is DAVEN: 





TO . F. NEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, K S$ CITY, TO , COLORADO 
8 Gs, PUEBLO, and hundreds oi 
prosp ities and towns— areas 
of the richest lands west. 


all competitors in splendor and luxury 

ms (daily) HICAGO 

and COLORADO SPRIN' D PU- 
EBLO. Similar ficent VESTIBULE TRAIN 


magni 
service ( ly) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANS CITY. 


Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
(serving delicious meals at moderate 
Reclining Chair Cars 


, WI 
ABIL and all points in South- 
ern Ne , Colorado, the Indian Ter- 


ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen] Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGY, sLL. 
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STOVE. POLISH 


For Beauty 0 . 
_- ility and d Cheapness.Uneaualied. 
ORSE Poa Proprietors. “anton. Maas. 


The Last is the Best. 


lo 1904-5-6 Lewis and Clarke. under the direction of 
fremeces Jefferson, explores the eer 
Milk River got 1956 e recent t sol the we for 





public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. rm harvest and large yield. 


St. Patil, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y. 


The fin nese on_the continent. Falls of the 
Missourt; Gate of mS Mountains, Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Bo Convene, Fort Benton, Great 
Falls, — = Butt 

Low New Eautpment. Luxurious Dining 
and Steeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 


“— 
ds a, Ane, w. “i. ALEXANDER 
en ‘| Passenger c Manager. 
ST, PAUL, MINN, 

TWO MILLION ACRES of choice tands in MINNE- 
SOTA for sale on easy terms by the St. Pau/, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railway Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and ttmber land of great fertility, adapted to 
dairy, stock, and general farming; well watered with 
beautiful lakes a and streams; convenient to schools, 
churches, railways, and markets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner St. Paul, Minn. 
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Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
QOORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 
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BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 
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Absolutely Pure. 


rhis powder pever vartes. A marvel of purity.strepgth 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordl- 
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Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 


SHEET METAL 
SHINGLES. iste sccipiates, Gat 


= vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 
known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 
f ais put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are e. sier 
' applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 
** where skilled labor is expensive,’”’ than when used in the 
ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 
-a plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 
™ us'ng cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 
S when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town of impor- 
tance in the United States and Canada, Illustrated cata 
logue free. 


Walter’ 's Patent Standard Metallic Shingles. 


Cooper’s Patent Queen Anne Metallic 
Cooper’ *s Broad Rib Roofing. 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 £. 20th, St, New York City 


Sole Manufacturers of the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 
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Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
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OF THE AGE. 

Every Family 
should have it. 
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ae How to get Strong,” sof it: lL never saw 
any other that I liked ha! fas well.” 


STEAM ENGINES 


aes ~ and Horizontal, 


Portable a Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
~ oF 110 Liberty St.. New Yort_ 


SOMETHING NEW! 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 
By Express, Prepaid, $1.25. 


NOVELTY STRETCHES ! 


irate iebeeen,” 
F. CADMUS, 
(Send for Circular). 
17 South Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Please state if for gent or lady. 


SUPERIOR ROOFING. 


Plain and Corrugated, Iron and Steel. 
Cheapest because best. Send for Cata- 
logue. It will interest you. 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 
161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWRSR 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 


87 John St., New York, ana 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
a ulic Rams, Garden 
E: — Pump Chain 


ngins and 
Ean Iron Curbe, Yard 
perents, Street Washer+ 


Worxs FOUNDED IN 1832. 

























tet Vienna, Aus 


in 
Contebital Exhibition 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


the General 
3. M. WHITMAN, 4.0. WICKER, 
General Manager. Traffic 


3. P. WILSON, 
Manager. Gen. 


Pass. Ag 














